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Account of the Life and Writings of Themas Reid, D. D. FOR. 9. 

* Edinburgh ; late Profefor of. Moral Philofophy in the Univerfity a 
Giafecw. By Dugald Stewart, F. R. S. Edinburgh; read at dif- 
ferent Meetings of the Royal Society, 8vo. Pp. 222. ss. 
Creech, Edinburgh; and Longman and Rees, London, 1800. 





N our laft number we prefented to our readers an account of Ste- 
wart’s Life of Robertfon. That biographical performance was 
the produdtion of: a man of genius and erudition, defcribing another 
man of genius and erudition who purfued a different courfe from 
himfelf. In the work before us, he-exhibits a mind which was ex- 
ercifed in fimilar purfuits with his own ; between whom and him 
there was not merely the fympathy of fuperior talents ; but alfo the 
coincidence of intelle&tual habits. ‘Che author was extremely inti- 
mate with the fubje@ of his biography ;, and, as his own writings 
have fhewn, profoundly converfant with his writings; which, ashe 
was thoroughly competent to comprehend, he was one of the firft 
juftly to appreciate. The life of a contemplative philofopher is, in 
its nature, devoid of materials which often conftitute the moft pre- 
minent parts of biography. This want our author acknowledge: in 
his introductory paragraph. 


« The life,” he fays, “ of which I am now to prefent to the Royal S 
ciety a fort account, although tt fixed an @rain the hiltory of modern 
philofophy, was uncommonly barren of thoie incidents which furnith mr- 
terials for biography ;—i{trenuoufly devoted to truth, to virtue, and to the 
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2 | ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


beft inferefis of mankind; but {pent in the obicurity of a learned retire- 
ment, remote from the purfuits of ambition, and with little folicitude about 
literacy fame, Alter the agitation, however, of the political convultions 
which Europe has witnefled for a courle of years, the fymple record of fuch 
a life may derive an: intereft even from its whiformity; and, when con- 
traited with the events of the palling fcene, may lead the thoughts to fome 
views of humap nature, on which it-is not ungrateful to repote.” 


Thomas Reid was born on the 26th of April, 1710, at Strachan, 
in Kincardinefhire, acountry parifh fituated about twenty miles from 
Aberdeen, on the north fide of the Grampian Mountains. His fa- 
ther, the Reverend Lewis Reid, was minifler of the parifh for fifty 

ears, and refpected by all who knew him for his piety, prudence, and 
SS elients: For fome generations a confiderable portion of litera 
ture diftinguifhed the family of the Reids. His maternal houfe was 
no lefs eminent for literary endowments. His mother was fifter to 
the Gregories, who were remarkable for mathematical fcience ; one 
of whom was profeflor of aftronomy at Oxford, and an intimate 
friend of Sir Ifaac Newton. A fecond was profefior of mathematics 
at St. Andrews, and a third at Edinburgh. Thefe were the firft 
perfons who taught the Newtonian philofophy in the northern-uni- 
verfities. Young Reid went to fchool at Kincardine, and at firft 
gave no proofs of fu erior abilities. His {choolmatter, however, fore- 
told, that he would turn out to be a man of good and well-wearing 
parts... ** A prediction,” fays our author, ** which, although it im- 
‘plicd no flattering hopes of thofe more brilliant endowments which 
are commonly regarded as thé conftituents of genius, touched, not 
‘unhappily, on that capacity of patient thought which contributed {fo 
‘powerfully to the fuccefs of his philofophical refearches.” 

From {chool he was fent to the univerfity of Aberdeen, and aftcr 
continuing there the ufual time he was appointed librarian. ‘This 
fituacion was acccptable to him, as it afforded an opportunity of in- 
dulging his paffion for ftudy, and united the charms of a learned fo- 
ciety- with the quiet of an academical retreat. Here he very clolely 
ftudicd mathematics. In 1736 he made an excurfion to England, 
rand became acquainted with characters of the firft literary eminence. 
-Returning to Scotland he, in 1737, was prefentéd to the living of 
New- Machar in Aberdeenfhire ; and here he appears to have fpent 
the greater part of his time in the moft intenfe ftudy ; more particu- 
jarly in a careful examination of the laws of external perception, and 
of the other principles which form the ground- work of human know- 
ledge. His chief relaxations were gardening and botany, to beth of 
which purfuits he retained his attachmenteven in old age. His firft 
publication was in the Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, for the year 1748. It is entitled, 4n Effay on Quan- 
tity, occafioned by reading a Treatife, in which fimole and compound Ra- 
tios are applied to Virtue and Merit, Of this work our author pre- 
fents an analyfis, and concludes that the metaphyfical reading of Mr. 
_ Reid was not yet very extenfive. In 1752 he was elected profeffur 
of 
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Stewart’s Account of the Life and Writ mgs of Dr. Reid. 9 


‘of philofophy in the univerfity of Aberdeen, in which fituation he 
ereatly enlarged his acquaintance with pneumatcliogy and other 
branches of philofophy. Soon after his removal to Aberdeen, he, in 
conjunGion with Dr. John Gregory, projected a literary iocietys 
which fubfilted for many years, and which feems to haye hadthe 
happieft effects in. awakening and directing that {pirit of philotop g 
cal sclenich, which has fince reflected fo much luftre on the north o 
Scotland. “The number of valuable works which iffued nearly eee 
the fame time, fron individuals connected with this infticutous more 
particularly the writings of Retp, GREGORY, CAMPBELL, BEAT- 
Tik, and Gerarp, furnifh the beft panegyvric on the enlightened 
views of thofe under whofe direction it was originally formed, 


‘««*Among thefe works,” fays our biographer, ‘ ‘the moft origmal and 
profound was unqueiiionably the Jnguiry tito the Human Mind, palbaibes by 
De. Reid in 1764, The play appears to have been conceived, and the 
fubject deeply meditated, by the author Jong belore; bat it is doubttul, 
whether his modetty would have ever permitted him to prefent to the 

world the fruits of his folitary fiudies, without the encouragement which 
he received frora the general acquiefcence of bis affociates, in the moi lin- 
portant conclutions to which he had been led.” 


Reid had once adopted the Berkleian fyftem of the ron-exiftence 
of matter, but in inveftigating the philofophy of Hume he was con- 
vinced of the falfhood of that hypo* hefis. Of the dogtrines contained 
in Dr. Reid’s enquiry his biographer, without defcending to an ands 
lyfis, mentions the grand purpote. ‘* His great object was to ree 
cord and to claflify the phenomena which the opcrations of the hu- 
man mind prefent to thofe who reflect caretully on the fubjects of their 
confcioufnels ; and of fuch a hiltory, it is manifift, that no abridg- 
ment could be offered with advantage.” Here our biographer merks 
a very important epoch tn the hiftory of pneumatology. ‘* The idea 
of profecuting the ftudy of the human mind, on a plan analogous to 
that which had .been fo fuccefsfully adopted in phyfics by the fol- 
lowers of Lord Bacon, if not fiilt conceived by Dr. 1 he Ws at 
Jeaft firft carried (uccefsful ly into execution in his writings.” The 
influence of the general views opened in the Novum Or "gan: m, may 
be traced in almoit every page of his writings; and, indeed, the cirs 
cumftance by which thefe are fo ftrongly and’.chai ats riftically cif- 
tinguifhed, is, that they « exhib it the firlt fy ftematical attempt $6 éx- 
emplify, in the ftudy of human nature, the fame plan of inveiigas 
tion which conducted Newron to. the properties of light, and to 
the law of gravitation. Mr, Stewart here marks a diflinétiow be- 
tween the tnventive p »wers which conftitute ; enius, and the inye {ti - 
gating efforts and induétive procefies which le ad to tree philgiupliy, 
and illuftrates it from a paflag rein Dr. Reid’s wr INES. 


+ ae | 


‘ It is genius,” fays that philotopher, and not the want of it, that 
beetake ates phi olo; phy, and fills it with error and fale theory. A: creative 
imagination difdains the mean offices of di gging for a Riis dation, ofre- 
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4 7 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


moving rubbifh, and carrying matérials: leaving the’e fervile employments 
to the drudges in {cicute, it plans a defign,s and railes a fabric. Inven- 
tion fupplics materials where they are wanting, and fancy adds colouring, 
and every behttiug ornament, The work pleafes the eye, and wants no- 
thing but folidity and a good foundation, | It feems even to vie with the 
Sacks of nature, till fome fucceeding architect blows it imto ruins, and 
builds as goodly a fabric of his own in its place.” 


Soon after the publication of his Inquiry, Dr. Reid was invited to 
the moral philofophy chair by the univerfity of Glafgow, on the re- 
fignation of Adam Smith. His plan comprehended a view of the in- 
tellectual and active powers of man; a fyitem of practical ethics; the 
general outlines of natural jurifprudence, and. the fundamental prin- 
ciples of politics. A few lectures on rhetoric, which were read, at a 
feparate hogr, to a more advanced clafs of ftudents, formed a vo!un- 
tary addition to the appropriate functions of his office. His bio- 
gtapher, who had been his pupil, gives the following -account of his 
preceptorial character. . : 


« IPhe merits of Dr. Rerp, asa public teacher, were derived chiefly 
fromubatwich fund of original and inftructive philolophy which is to be 
found in His writings; and from bts uuwearied affiduity in inculcating 
prmaples which he conecived to be of ellential importance to human hap- 

inels. In bis.elocution and mode of intfiruction, there was nothing pecu- 
liatly aftraclive. He feldom, if ever, indulged himfelf in’ the warmth of 
extempore difcourfe; nor was his manner of reading calculated to increale 
the effect of what he had committed to writing... Such,. however,: was the 
fimplicity and peripicuity of his fiyle; fueh the gravity and, authority of 
his character; and fuch the general intereft of his young hearers im the doc- 
trin¢s which he taught, that by the numerous audiences. to which his in- 


_firuétions were acddreiled, he was heard uniformly with the moft filgut. and 


re[pectful attention.” 
33 208 


While engaged in profefforial inftruQtion ‘he continued to purfue 
his enquiries into the human mind. In 1784 he withdrew front his 
public Jabours, and devoted himfelf entirely to Jiterature.: ‘Though 
turned of feventy, his mental vigour was as great as in the prime’ of 
lifé,’ At feventy- five he produced his eflay on the intelleétuah powers 
of map, and at feyenty-eight his eflays on the active powers of man. 
A fection is devoted by the biographer to obfervations on'thefpirit 
and {cope of Dr. ReiJd’s philofophy. . 

The great object of his itudies was to recommend the plan of Lord 
Bacon for enlarging human.knowledge, and efpecially | to. apply the 
new organ to inveftigations concerning the human mind. Our bio- 
giapher exhibits a view of the philofopby of Bacon, and fhews the 
refult of its application to different fciences, efpecially on the know- 
ledge of the human mind ; and prefents:an aceount at once hiftorical 
and ftatiftical of pneumatology to the time that Dr. Reid commenced 
his labeurs, In the opinion ofthe, biegrapher Dr. R.. was: the firft 
who conceived jultly and clearlystke analogy between natural and 
moral philofophy ; ‘* defining with precifion the diftin@ provinces of 

| obferva- 
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Stewart's Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. Reid. 5 


obfervation and of reflection, in furnifhing the data of ‘all our rea~ 
fonings concerning matter and mind ; and demonftrating the neceflicy 
of a careful feparation between the phenomena which they tefpective- 
ly exhibt, while’ ‘we adhere to the fame -mode of philolophizing in 
inveftipating the laws of both.—He has exemplified with the hap- 

picft {uccets, that method of inveftigation by which alone any folid, 
progreis cam be made ; directing his enquiries to a fubject which forms 
a neceflary ground-work for the labours of his fuccefiors,—an analy- 

fis of the various powers and principles belonging to our conttitu- 

tion.” For this purpofe he recommended and exemplified an analyfis 

of our moft important intelletual and active principles, and this was 

the object of his various philofophical publications, which were dif- 

ferent {tages of the fame enquiry, In his firtt performance he con- 

fined himlelf entirely to the five fenfes, and the principles of our na- 

ture neceflarily connected with them; referving the farther profecu- 

tion of the fubject for a future period. 

Our biographer enters at great length into Dr. Reid’s mode of 
analytis, and anfwers various objections that have been made to his 
doctrines, and efpecially to the remarks of Dr. Prieftley. To follow 
the objections and aniwers would occupy much more {page than we 
can bettow on metaphyfical comtroverfy : the refult, however, is, ac- 
cording to his biographer, that Reid uniformly applied the inductive 
mode of enquiry tw the human mind; that he made very conlidera- 
ble advances himfelf in his refearches, and held out to cthers the 
guide chat was to conduct them to farther knowledge of the human 
mind, arid Of? its application to the practical bufincfs of life. . Reid 
himletf, however, has fimply exhibited the ‘principal facts that tend 
to develope the mind, without carrying his refearches to the nume- 
rous relations by which pneumatolugy ts connected with the pragtical 
bufinefs of life. The purtuit and actainments of Dr. Reid, concern- 
ing the human mind, our author confiders as bearing nearly the fame 
relation to the ‘different branches of intelle&tual and moral fcience, 
(fuch as grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, natural theology, and po- 
lities,) in which the anatomy of the human body f{tands to the dif- 
ferent branches of phyfiolozy and pathology. Here we muit make 
an obfervation which Could not with ‘propricty come from our bio- 
grapher himfelf, that Mr. Stewart’s own work on the. philofophy of 
the humana mind, befides much original difcovery on fubjects which, 
tq.ufe his analogy, Reid had to a certain degree anatomized, Very 
happily.exhibits the operation of intelie€tual powers ip the practice 
of lites or, to continue the analogy, dilplays the active exertions of 
thefe mufcles, veins, and bones, the exiftence and relative pofition of 
which Keid had before demonftrated and explained: and we are hap- 
py to find, from fome incidental obfervations Of our author, that he 
is purtuing his invettigations intg the philofophy of the human mind, 
Inierfperfed with his account of the writings of Reid are very valu- 
able obfervations by Mr. Stewart himfelf. A great detideratum in 
the ftudy of pneumatoiogy-is a iyftem of inductive logic tormicd up- 
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6 : ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


on the plan delineated in the new organ of Bacon, and applicable to 
the ftudy of the huinaa mind, 


« The logical rules,” he remarks, ‘ which. lay the foundation of found 
and utefal conclutions concerning the laws of this internal world, although 
not altogether overlooked by Lord Bacon, were plainly not the principal 
object of his work ; and what he has written on the tubject, confilts chiefly 
of detached hints dropped calually in the courte of otner {peculations. A 
comprehenfive view of the f{ciences and arts dependent on the philolophy 
of the human mind, exhibiting the relations which they bear to each other, 
and to that general fyfiem of human knowledge, would form a natural and 
ufetul introduction to the fiuuy of thele logical principles.” 


The fupply of this defect, we are happy to obferve, is to make 
part of Mr. Stewart's farther laboyrs. From a r.v.ew.or Dr. Reid’s 
pilofophy our author returns to his life, 


“ With the Essays on the aciive powers of Man,” fays his biographer, “ he 
clofed his Literary career; but he continued, notwithilanding, to profecute 
his tindies with unabated ardourand adiivity. The more modern improve- 
ments in chemiliry attracied his particular notice; and he applied himfelf, 
with his wonted diligence and fuccels, to the ftudy of its new theories and 
new nomenclature. He amu‘ed himielf, afo, at times, in preparing for a 

hilolophical foc'ety, of which he was a member, fiort eflays on particy- 
i: topics, which happened to. interett his curioiity, and on which he 
thought he pmght dér.ve*uleful hints from friendly dicuffion. The moft 
important of theie were, “da Examination of PwlesTLEY’s Opinions concerning 
Maiter and Mind; Qbservations on the Uiojia of Sik THomas More; and 
Physiological Rejections ot Muscular Motion. This \att etlay appears to have 
been written an the eighty-oxth year of his age, and was read by the au- 
thor.to his ailociatcs, a few months before lis death.” 


When he was turned of etchty his domeftic comfort fuffered a deep 
wound by the death of his wife...He had had the misfortune, too, 
of furviving, for many years, a numerous family of promiling chil- 
dren; four of whom (two fons and two daughters) died after they 
attained to maturity. His vigour of health he retained to his cighty- 
feventh year, During the fummer, 1°96, he vifited Edinburgh, and 
his facuftics wee as ttrong as ever; but about the end of September 
he wasricized with a violenatdiforder,swhich terminated bis life on 
the 7th of October. 


* Tn point of bodily conflitation,” fays his biographer, .“« few men have 
been more indebted (to nature than Dr. Rerp. His form was vigorous and 
athletic’; and his mu‘cwar force (though he was fomewhat under the mid- 
dle Lze) ancomtuouly great ;—advantages to which his habits oi tempers 
ance and exeicile, and the unclouded ferenity of his temper, did ample 
jultice His countenance was firongly expreilive of deep and collecied 
thought; but when brightened up by the face of a friend, what chiefly 
caugat the attention was, a look, of good-wil’ and of kindneis.” 

** In private life no man ever maintained, more eminently or more uni- 
formly, the dignity of philolophy; combining with the mot amiable mo- 
Geily and genileness, the noblelt {pirit of independence. The only prefer- 
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Overton’s True Churchmen afcertained. 7 


ment which he ever enjoved, he owed fo the unfol‘cited favour of the two 
learned bodies who fucce’ vely adopted hin th their number; and the re 
{peétab.e rank which he lupporied in lociety, was the well-earned reward 
of his own academical labours. The fiudies in which he delighted, were 
little cal’ ulated to draw on him. the patronage of the great; and he was 
unfkilled in the art of counting advancement, by ‘ fathioning, his doctrines 
to the verung hour.’ As a philofopher, his genius was more peculiarly 
characterjzed by a found, cautious, dillinguiiing judgment; by a,fingular 
patience and perieverance of thought; and by habits of the moit fixed and 
concentrated attention to his own mental! operations ;——endowments which, 
although not the molt iplendid in the efiimation of the muittudes would 
feem entitled, from the hiftory of {cience, to rank amony the rareil gilts of 
the mind,” 


Such is the fubftance of Mr. Stewart's account of Dr. Reid. From 
its fubject ic will be much lefs popular than the life of Robertion of 
Smith; but to metaphylfical readers it will prove a very walua le ace 
ceflion of knowledge: it may in a tew wards be charaGlerized as A’ 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT oF l’NEUMATOLOGY. From our bidgras' 
pher’s account of the intelicctuel character of Reid, it would appea 
that he was not in a high degree endued: with inventive powers, aud 
could not properly be denominated a man of fuperior genius, He 
effected his objects by found judyment, cautious difcrimmation, une 
wearied patience, and indefatigable perfeverance, “Taeie are quale 
ties and habits which a confiierable portion of mankind pofiels of 
may attain, and one of the principal advantages which -tefulis trom 
the inductive procefs inculeated by Bacon, and applied by Keidy 8, 
that it places the attainment of philofophieal Knowledze within the 
reach of every well-educated man, of a clear and folid underftand- 
ing, without requiring extraordinary Capacity. 
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Overton’s True Churchmen afcertained. 
(Concluded from Vol. XV. p. 951.) 


\ 7 E are forry to be under the neceffity of obferving, that, not- 
withftanding ,Mr, O.’s profeffid regard for reculerity and 
union, his whole book is tubftantiatly one elaborate apology for 
{chifmatics and {cctaries of all denomination , provided they be of 
the genume Calvinitiic itamp. We have heard ict obterved by per- 
fons of difcernment that the very cide of his work is fchifmat:cal, 
and intentionally ainbiguous, It + obvious, indeed, that his ** True 
Churchaicn,” are, by no means, the fame with ** True Members of 
the Church of England ;” fur he lab ulS, aS we have atready een, 
to depreciate the importance of the facrament of bapuim, and lavs 
very little fircis on church communion. We have been cenfured b 
him for afieiting, in the very words of the Church of Eneland, that 
fhe ** fuppofes-all who are baptized to be in a ftate of talvation oy 
(p.115) and Mr, Daubeny, the correctnels of whofe notions on the 
D4 fubjeck 
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3 , ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


fubject of ecclefiaical unity has rendered him an object of peculiar 
diflike to this equivocal churchman, is reprobated with uncommon 
acrimony, and treated with grofs injuftice, becaufe he ** fees no cif- 
ference be:ween the‘true Caurch of Chrifp and the national church ; 
reprefents prof:fled memberfhip with this national fociety as forming 
the line of diftinction between the world which lieth in wickednefs 
and a ftate of condemnation before God, and thofe who are in a ftate 
of fanétification aad falvation; and ftpeaks. iadifcriminately of all 
who have been regularly baptized, and remain in the eftablifhed 
communion,. as ‘* members of Chrift’s bedy,” ‘* partakers of Chrift’s 
fpirit,”? &c. {p 115.) ‘ The diftin@ion between the national efta- 
blifhment and the true Church of Chrift, Mr. Daubeny teaches, is 
unneceffary, and a falfe diftin@:on.”” (P. 116.) And ** to the fame 
purport, a correfpondent of the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers obferves, a 
curious diftinétion has lately been found out between the Church of 
Chrift and the Church of England.” (P. 117.) The fame ftrain of 
accufation frequently recurs (fee pp. 264, 393); but the paflages 
here quoted are fufficient for our prefent defign. 

The candid reader of this Apology who, without confulting the 
works here condemned, fhould imglicitly rely on Mr, O.’s integrity, 
as judging of other men’s minds by his own, would, we think, from 


thefepaflages, be led to infer, as our author moft probadly wifhed. 


him’to do, that Mr. D. and our correfpondent belong to that clafs 
of fpurious churchmen who fupport the eftablifhment merely as fuch, 
6r who, to fpeak in the fafhionabje latitudinarian phrafe, ** profets 
themfelves of the religion of the magiftrate.” If Mr. O. did not 
with fuch an inference to be drawn, for what purpofe, we afk, are 
thefe obfervations brought forward? We afk him, we will not fay, 
as a clergyman, but asa man of honour, whether, when he was ex- 
ecuting this manceuvre to difcredit his opponents, he was confcious 
that he fairly reprefented their fentiments, and felt no bias to con- 
ceal the truth? , But we fhall fuffer thefe gentlemen to fpeak for 
themie}ves, : 


* “Tn page 190,” fays Mr. Daubeny to Sir Richard Hill,” you unnecef 
fasily put the idea into your reader’s head, that ‘a national eftablifhment 
is one thing, and a Chriftian Church another.” 1 lay unnecessarily, becaulte we 
have nothing todo with the fubjeét. In this country a national eftablilhe 
ment and a Chriltian Church are ome and the same thing ; for happily for us, 
they ave in unifon together. Moreover, you muit know, Sir, that the 
Church of England is not defended, and the neceility of communion with 
it enforced, begaule it is a national establishment, but becaufe it is an apof- 
tolic church of Chrift, 

* You mult know, if you wil! but give yourfelf time to confider, that a 
docirine that cries up purity to the ruin of anity, ought to be reyecied ; 
becaule the golpel ca Is for unity as well as purity. You muft know, more- 
over, that every thing that is ‘to be found in the true church is to be met 
with in the ettabliued church of this country; all the igpund members of 
which * worthip God in the {pirit, rejoice in Cbritt Jeius, and have no 
confidence i the fleth,’ 
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Overton’s True Churchmen afcertained. 9 


« The plain member of the chureh, in coniequence of the falfe diftine- 
tion here made betwecn the national church and your true clurch; the ailacy 
of which he may be unable io dilcover; is led 10. expect” tomething of 
which he is not in poflelhon; and thereby to break away from that order 
and government, by which the church, as a loc iety, wus de ligned to be 
held together.” (Daub. Append. pp. 475, 476.) 

« A curious distinction,” lays our core pondént, “ has lately been found 
out between the Church of Cheitt and the Church of Engtand, €x pretsiy 
calculated to d aw away common people lrom the church iow hich they 
are conttitutionally attached; and becaule purity of docirme is etjwiitial to 
the perfection of a church, therefore the government and ductpane of it 
are artful! iy repre iented as matters of no contide ation. Having laid thas 
foundation on which to eed this mifhaped wregular build ny, whieh to 


| sfupply the place of that church which has been built mee the foundation 


of the Apotiles and prophets, and happil, eftab.ithed 1 Uus country; thele 
patrons of d lerder proceed, in the nent pli ice, LO propagate the icea that 
the Calvimiitic doctrine 1s the only Pure doctrine of the church and that 
the clergy who do not preach it, are but dumb cogs, ywnoant hirelings, » 
who have been called to the work of the miniutry by the Outwa:d appoint 
mient of men only, but not by the iward calling of the Holy Ghoft. > Thete 
loole notions, duly. feattered, are now producing an abuudant harvelt of 
umuformed, though » ltrutt, incere Chiriitians; who thunk: ny it tubua 

duty they owe'to themfelves to choole light beioce durknets, leave. the 
eftabliihed church of their country y, which the, are taught te look Upow as 
no church, for the fake of being jomed to. the pure Chase uot Cheiti, ele. 
where aticmbled; and thus thoie who have beeu admitted mewbers.ofan 
eltablithed Church of Chili, become {ebiimaucs on the mali copicicntioust 


principle.? > (Auti-Jac. Rov. Vol. LV. p. 359.) 


Our readers, we believe, are, by this time, convineed’ that the 
perfons whofe words we have bere tranfcribed are no time ferving 
dctenders of eftabl:fhments as fuch; and that the only reefen'whica 
can be affigned for the offenve which they have given our adihor is 
their not oj pen g th ve church docrs wite Chou? h, and adm’ tng every 
fel t- coniniffionse fectary who impucently ; firms that he és “‘ehoved 
by the Spirit to preach the gofpel. But thefe writers maintain the 
Catholic: principle that epifcopacy. is effemtial. to. the being )of a 
church ; and this is a clime which, in the eyes of a neht evangelical 
minifter, is never to be forsivens Had Mr. O., im ced, miended 
fairly to meet their reafoning, his efforts mutt have been diteéted to 
prove, either that the Church of Enefand is no tre partetithe 
Church ‘ot Chrift, or that every fchifmatical congrevation “im the 
kingdom is as truc a part of it as the Church of Englind. “The for- 
mer branch of this a'ternative we do not accufe Mr. OW of holding; 
but the latter, underftood with certain limitations, is obwistfly ex- 
prefive of his veal opinion, His true church, | ke chat of 1 ifhop 
Hoadly and Sir Richard Hill,.is om yitical and invilible,; aad the gee 
pune charaéteri{ric of xs members 18 to adopt the to. culative doc- 
trines of Calvin, toyether with tne epthufisttic reveries of arethodifn 
bout converfion, experience, and grace, Such being they cx ifr, we 

feel 
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feel ourfelves fully warranted to fay that, according to the judgment 
not of the Church of England only, but of all the antient Chriftian 
fattiers, Mr. O. is fo far from being entitled, as he arrogan tly pre- 
tends, to the exclufive appellation of a ‘© True Churchman,” that 
his principles are thofe ofone who is no Churchman at all. 

Mr. O., in his Stridtures on Candour, complains that his ** Anti- 
Jacubin friends,” as he kindly calis us, * ftyle his party’ ‘* fepara- 
tilts,” * fectanies,” * feceders,” ** methodifts,” ** {chifimatics,” ** de- 
ceivers,” &e. (p. 267) 3 and refers, in the margin, to our Review 
for Apel and tor June 1799. Though here, as is not unfiequently 
the calc, Mr. O.’s references are incorreet, yet he fi eems particularly 
to have in his eye our remarks on Mr, Cecil’s edition of Cadogan’s 
difcourfes, where fome of thele anpellations ar a Vertsindy’s 2pI plied to 
them.  ibat Mr. O. fhould be thus forward to recall this antec le of 
ours to rhe rcco lection of his readers, we are rather furprized, but 
by HO Micnns forry 5 tor he has thereby Cxpl ‘fsly iG lentified his own 
fehtiments with thote of the perfons whom we there condemoed. 
And if ever there was a man who merited the names of which out 
author hire complains, it was Romaine; a proud, ailum ing, Citore 
vo yy telt-« nitit uted, zpoftle of fchifm ; a man who, inftead of be- 

Hg panegynized, we aad almoft faid deified, as a vodly Hid confcien- 
cigus mivittcr of the eftablifhed Church, dceferves to be remembered 
in no other light than that of an avowed conteniner of lawful au- 
thority, and a reftleis difturber of unity and peace. Yet fuch are 
the men whom fir. O. delighteth to honour. Even his favourite 
Mr. Robinfon can act as an overfeer Or fpiritual: director of the evan- 
gelical fquadron within a certain diftrict around him; and can ac- 
cept, without feruple, the occafional affiftance of the molt notorious 
fc hitmatic in England. “ On the Tu wretd “sy fays Mr. Rowland 
Hill, in his fecond Your from London threvgh the Hichl: inds, &e, 
*Ccalled, and paticd the evening with my old fs tend Mr. Robinfon, 


and preached a lecture for him in his church.’ ‘hey were, it fees, 


anuimate companio ns at College, where Mr. Hiil informs us, they 
$*' were pointed at as out of the contnion way.” “This, indeed, is very 
Jrkciy to be true; and we blame not Mr. Robinfon for rece iving, 
with civilny, an cold acquaintance. But when he employed Mr Hill 
to preach for him, can we fuppofe Mr. R. ignorant of the Eraftian 
principles and ereelty practices of ‘this vagrant miffion. sy? ‘The 
duppolition is impoffible ; and, therefore, we are warranted to cons 
clude that he hes hot very or atly d:fao prove ¢ ein). Yet Mr. H, 
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and their congregations occationalty attend the church, and the church 
people attend the meetings; for © this promifcuous hearing is,” in 
his opinion, “6a Nine tothe piace,” He cen boat of * preaching 
thrice in the Dapail meet is-houfe,”-and © reeerd, with much plea- 
fuic, that be He with the guod people coacerned with M:. Ry land,” 
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mixtures,” he fays, ‘© makes the bef Chriffian communions. ' The chil- 
dren of God ann find their communion with each oiaer, not on ac- 
count of their em/ty dry forms and orders, but becaute they fee/ them- 
felves all one in Cana.’ | his ts the man whom the evangelical 
author of the ** Sciipture Coaracters” empioys to preach his lecture ; 
a man by whom every par fh prieft in England, who_ undertiands 
and values the truly apoittolical conttitution of the church to which 
he belongs, would contiver his pulpit as polluted; whofe offers of 
alfittance he would rezard as an iniult, and reject with — 

3ut this baftard ipecics of liberality is y no means peculiar to 
Meflis. Robinion and R. Hill, it forms, in truth, . diftinguifhed 
feature inthe character of the gene rali ty of evan lic: 1% mint horn. lu 
1796 or 17g) the Rey. Mr. Simeon, Fellow of King’s Cojlege, ang 
miuniwter <t a parifh, ry Can! rid se, a leadine man amony gofpel 
preachers, ane tou “tof Mr. O.’s praife, paid a vifit 
to Scotiand, While’ he was at id: rob, he anlend on a cleraye 
man ot the Scotch epilcopal | Church, end offered his affittance on 
the following Sunday, which was readily accepted. But \cfore that 
time, the clergyman learned that he had been holding torth ina 
Prefbyterian Kuk; and, thereform, very properly refolved to act as 
every true churchman wou! d act in fuch a cafe. Wen Mr. Simeon 
came to perform his promife, he was told that his tervices mutt be 
declined; and the glaing irregularity of his practice was given, as 
the reafon, But this merited reproof produced no effet on the evan- 

clical Enghinman. From fome gofpel minifters of the eftabli fhment 
at Edinburgh he procures letters of recommendation to tuch of their 
brethren in the count: y as. l.y in his route, and were of fimilar fenti- 
ments, Wuith one of thefe we know that, in his progrels through 
the Highlands, he publickly communicated ; and performed, we be- 
lieve, iome part of the fervice which is cuftomary among the prefby- 
terians on fuch occalioas. Notwithftanding the edttying liberality 
of mind diiplayed, on beth fides, in this /piriiwal mixture, the Scotch 
divine was threatened to be brevght before his prefbytery, to anfweg 
for his conduct; but, we have never heard that,.Mr. Sinrean’s was 
made the tubject cf ofivial inquiry. We have pretty good, reafons,. 
however, for believing that bis drocefan.,was fully inforajed of the. 
circumftances, {.on atter they took place. We fhould be, glad ta 
think that our antelligence was wrong; ‘becaule, were any. b: thop of. 
the Church of i.nyland, after due information, to overlook fo flagrant. 
a tran{giediion of osder, we fhould be forced, notwithttandmeg our 
high refpect for the office and ter every individual inveited wita, it, 
to fay that fuch a bifhep was deficient in attention to the dutics of 
his itation, 

Mr. O.’s readers cannot fail to obferve the fulfome flattery with 
wich he beplaiters Mrs. Hannah More. She ‘* 18 a prodigy of fe- 
maic undcritanding and ufeful virtue.” (P, 387. ) ** And where is 
the individual who has laboured more zealoufly, and more fuccefs- 
fully, in this important caufe, than a cclebraicd female writer of the 
fame 
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fame fchool?’”’ (P. 250) The caufe to which Mr, O. here particu- 
larly alludes is chat of order and good government in the ftate ; but 
we are fure that he regards Mrs. More as, in every retpect, a true 
churchwoman; and he here informs us where fhe went to fchool,— 
O} the lefflons which fhe there was taught fhe has not tuffered the 
world to continue ignorant; but has very landably, for the honour 
of her mafiers, practifed them at Blagdon, Bath, and elfewhere,— 
‘Taking 'this lady, therefore, for a pattern, we are pretty well quali- 
fied to afcertain what fort of a character Mr. O. requives in his true 
Churchman. With fuperior preteniions to exemplary piety, he may 
frequent, indifcriminately, the church and the meeting-houie, His 
charity muft be extenfive and confpicuous; but chiefly confined to 
his own party, unlefs when a conduct apparently the reverfe is imme- 
diately calculated to advance their influence. His efforts muft be un- 
céalingly directed to the diffemination of Calviniltic principles, in 
which pious purfuit all means are lawful, being fandlified by the cnd. 
Jn promoting this end, it is prudent, in order to avoid detection,. to 
proceed by indirect and underhand methods; but fhould he, at Jaft, 
be unfortunately difcovered, he muft fcruple no ftep, however it might 
{tastle the weaker confciences of ordinary men, t fave his own cre- 
dit, and that of the party. ‘his is paramount to every confileration, 
‘Lhe charge mutt therefore, at all events, be repejied 5 and if dignity 
fhould be thought to require, on his own part, a fullen filence, the 
intereft of friends muft be ftrenuoufly exerted to impole on. perions 
in fituations of authority, and their pens employed to blaft the repu- 
tation of thofe who are daring enough to ftand forth his aceufers.— 
When to this we have added that he may receive the facrament, from 
the hands of any fchifmatical teacher, whofe fupreme happinefs would 
be»to witnefs the downfal of the ettablifhmcnt; we fhall have, we 
conceive, a notion tolerably correét of the ingredients which go to 
make up the compofition of a$tree Churchman,” Of this charac- 
ter oun author undoubtedly propofes Mrs. More as a very bright. and 
ilbuftrious example ; and we carnot, therefore, nelp being ferioufly 
of opinion that he kas treated his brother, the reétor of All-Saiuts, 
Aldwinckle, with great unkindnefs, and manifeft injuftice. ‘Lhe 
Doétor is, certainly, as orthodox a Calvinift as any in the kingdom ; 
and with regard to the trifling point of i:regularity, we do, not per- 
ceive much ground for diftinétion between him and the highly fa- 
voured Mrs. More. 

Onothis fubject Sir Richard Hill fpeaks out with his ufual blunt 
and honett franknefs. © While Mr. Jay,” a fchifmatical teacher at 
Rath, ** manifefts a firit of love towards the eftablithed cle ray, why 
thould they not, in their turn, give to him and to others of their dif- 
fenting brethren, that right hand of ‘cllowfhip, in which the true 
unity of the Church cenfifts?” (Daub. A pend. 'p. 3g.) But Su R. 
Holi sy mdeed, a golliping, imptulent tell-tale, and cannot keep 
the feerets of his friends; who are, c rtrainty, never. backward to 
fircich out.the sight hand of fellowih p 6 every (Gary whole lan- 
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guaze a accords with the Shibboleth of the tribe, while the correétett 
churchman they treat as an enemy, provided he talks in adifferenc 
dialect. Mr. O.’s book, then, is really a delence.of ichifmacies and 
fchilm., Of his * Regular Clergy of the Ettablihment, who are 
fometimes calicd evangelical miniiters,” it may, very generally, be 
affirmed that there is nothing regular about them but theirordina- 
tion; and, we think, i¢ would puzzle a more acute logician than 
even our learned and ingenious apologi{t to prove thofe ‘entitled to 
the denomination of true fons of the Church of Kagland, > who nei- 
ther teach her doGtrines nor obey her difcipline. 

But highly repreh “iiole as we certainly deem Mr. Q.’s publica- 
tion ig a variety of refpect ts, there is nothing contained imat which 
has more excited our indignati mn and difeult than the inlufferablerar- 
rogance and pride which ict difp!. lays “Hu mility of avind,”’. MroQ. 
oblerves, ‘© highly becames the <« haracter of Chriitians w theirs beft 

eftate ;” (p. 163.) and humility of mind is molt curioully exemplified 
in the claims which thele eminent Chriftians advanee .in favour of 
themfelves.. Mr. Q.’s ** Appeal to experiences” ( ppe 319-332, po8 
written in a {train of illiberal and infolent boalting which isysindeedy 
as we have uniformly found, familiar to his friends ; but which can- 
rot fail to remind the reader, with litthe advantage, we.conceive, to 
the caufe of thefe conceited prote ors of fuperior cadlinetsjcof the 
Pharifee who went up to the temple to pray, aad thanked ‘God that 
he was not as other men, Mr, Q. very, plainly intimates that the 
votaries: of Calviniftic methodifm are, ‘* like Abel, more nghteous 
than their brother,’ and is not afhamed ta throw a vile afpertion on 
the character of his countrymen by alierting. that ‘* ew) seports con 
cerning fuch perfons often ori: ginate in prejudices entertained againtt 
them from tbut very circul nitance,” (P. 319:). He is forced toallow, 
indéed, that the profefion of the pureft tpeculative principles'is no 
infalli ble fect nity for good conduct 5” that ‘* fuch is the deceifulnefs 
and ‘defperate depravity of the “diwal heart, that, te.accomplifh: its 
witkKed machinations, it can, Proteus. like, ailume every form, and 
prefent itfelf under every fpecies of difguife;” and that the wild difor- 
ders of the great rebellion were produced, not by the naturabtendency 
to be fure, but by the abufe of tae doctrines of grace. kie denies, nw 
ever, that the dofttines which the agents ua that horrid tragedy 
tended to hold were thofe which he defends. ‘* Lf they neat fte "d 
certain parts of the fame fyflem, thefe they fo extended as to anntt Ls 
Jate the reft, which gave another form and another {pirit tothe whole.” 
But, if this will not do, he pronowaces the m to have been \contim- 
mate hypocrites, and te that the do Grines which they. prof: fled 
were not really embraced. iP». 320.) Lut, bam all que (comifion 
to our author's powers of re Linton r, he would fied it, we fulpedt, 
fomewhat difficult to prove that the greater number of thefe men 
difbelieved the doctrines profefi.d by them, and he has, clea ly, no 


right to take it for grants | hey Tolan’ euese tion of aaving been 
in carneft; aad they, certainly, extended their fyltem no farther than 
coniuik- 
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confiftency very well admitted. ‘Their actions were the legitimate 
confequences of their tenets; and Mr. O. cannot juttly blame the 
true friends of our eftabhthments in church and thate when, taking 
warning from former times, they look, with fome degree of appre- 
henttoa, on the indefatigable ¢xerttons of a numerous and zealous 
party to difleminate thefe tenets, and deprecate the recurrence of fi- 
milar fcenes if a fimilar opportunity fhould ever pretent itfelf, 

The practice of difputants, from time immemorial, has fanctioned, 
as anexcelieat weapon of defence, the ufe of recrimination; aid in 
wielding this weapon Mr. O. is, in general, tufficiently adroit. But 
we cannot help thinking that, on the preient occafion, he has not 
employed it with his accuftomed fuccels. With a view to wipe off 
the unfeemly ftain which the military faints of the 17th ceatury un- 
fortunately brought on the dad?rines of grace, he contialts it with the 
‘* effedts, at lealt equally deplorable,” which were produced, in the 
16th, by the doctrines of merit." The frequent aliulions to this 
event which our opponents make, is juft as candid and juft as ma- 
terial in the queftion, as it would be continually to refer trem 
to the black conduct of thofe ze:lous oppofers of juitfication by 
faith alone, Bonner and Gardiner.” (P. 321.) We bez Mr. O.’s 
pardons but we have not fagacity fuilicient, ta perceive the force of 
this argument. We cannot fee how he fhould conceive his oppo- 
nents at all concerned in the black conduct of Bonner and Gardiner, 
unlefs,:in a temporary fit of delirium, occafioned by his over- {trained 
exertions in the righteous caufe, he miftook the great body of the 
Enghth clergy for * Popith prietts, with lighted torches blazing in 
their hands, juit ready to kindle the fires in ‘Smithfield. Befides, | his 
opponents, we think, might allege that the cruelties of Gardiner and 
Bonner, deteftable ind horrid as they cersainly were, are yet not als 
together. ** equally deplorable” with the miferies which were ajfter- 
wards inflicted on the nation by the zealots of the dodtrines of grace. 
They might farther allege that the doétrine of merit, however erro- 
neous and anvichriftian, ‘has no natural tende sncy to make men cruel, 

asthe doctrine that dominion is founded in grace has to make them 
cidion or, if thefe defences fhould not ferve ‘their turn, they might, 
with great propriety, follow Mr. Q.’s example, and boldly main- 
tain that Bonner and Gardiner were confummate hypocrites, who did 
not believe the doctrines which they profefled. 

We have long been convinced that thé genuine modefty of this 
holy brotherhood j is equal to their veracity. ‘We fhould, therefore, 
deeny ourlelves guilty of injuftice, if we witbheld from our readers 
the following fpecimen of that ** humility of mind which fo high! 
becomes the character of Chriftians in their beft eftate.”  * Amdt 
all the infirmities and imperfeétions, which, as ‘what £ all flefh is 
heir to,’ the fincere adherents to.the dodrines of groce have to ja- 
ment in themfelves, it cannot reafonably be doubted, but that, taken 
mafs for mals, there 1s amongft them a more marked iintnce from 
grofs vice, and voluptuous difipation ; a more regular obfervance of 
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religious ordinances ; a more habitual fenfe of divine things, and grae 
titude towards the Saviour; a more characterittic regard to the will 
and authority of God in their proceedings; mare Qrenuous exertions 
to mend and blefs mankind; tn fhort, more real gedlinefs, fobtr- 
nefs and righteoufhe!s, than are’ to be found among the oppoders of 
thefe doctrines. W hatewer occa/onal ftain evangel; ical tenets may have 
received, through the aflumption of them by hyp: ccrites, from which 
danger no princapies are free, but to which thei peculiar excellence 
may perhaps peculiarly e Kp «ole them ; wherever ony contiderable re« 
formation aa been ettech U by Ci idtiantcy ; any r thin ‘2 which has 
miaterially diftine puted the characiers of individuals, bodics of peo 
ple, or places, from what they were before, or from fuch as have the 
mere * fonm of codlinefs,’ theie docirines have been at the botrom 
of it.” (P. 321.) 

Such pretcalions in any other fet of men we fhould certainly. ¢ail, 
by their proper names, intolerable vain-giory, and unchriitran gaf- 
conade. They are here ¥ hamentss repeate d, by Mr. O., u/gue ad 
naufeam, It is the frit if/s of their morality which oltends;: for 
“ the w uly righteous are diliked by the world. And, as then, ‘he 
that was born after the ficfh, perfecuted him that was bora after'the 
fpirit, even foit is now. So both Jews and heathens treated the 
Apofties and firft Chriftians. So the Papitts treated the ‘moft vir- 
tuous of the reformers. And fo at ali times has the world treated the 
genuine difciples of Chrift; perhaps in exact proportion as they have 
partaken of his {pirit, and trosden in his fteps. It is demonttrable 
from tact, that it is the dung according to the gofpel, and nut the 
profeffion, nor even the preaching, of its peculiar dotrines, in which 
the real umbrage confiits.””. The wicked perfecutors of thefo vengs 
rable faints. ** would bethought, indeed, only to difcountenance hy+ 
pocrily, grimace, or enthufiafm ; while they admire the beduty, and 
delight in the exercife of genuine virtue.” But there is not in thefe 
profligate perlecutors one word of truth; and ‘** the manner in which 
virtue was treated when exhibited in her moft perfect form, and levee 
heft charms, in the perfon of our Saviour, isa ftanding and irrefra> 
gable p rot of the contrary.” (Pp. 328, 329.) 

Mr. O., mutt own,. has here adopted (for it is not, we believe, 
altogether. ive a moft ingenious method of branding a very large 
proportion of his clerical brethren as an abandoned crew of lying, 
blood thirfty, hypocritical villains, who are utterly loft to all fenle 
of goodne{s. We were wondering what our author’s opinion might 
be of the Chriftian Church for the three firft centuries; for we al 
Ways imagined that, before the time of Pelagius and Auguftine, the 
doctrines of grace, as profeiled by our modern evangelical numnilters, 
were totally unknown. But in this imagination we were, it feems, 
deceived-; for Mr.O. aflures us that ** thefe doctrines were contci- 
entioufly maisitaiecd inthe firlt ages of Chriftianity.” (P. 322.) Of 
this fact he ptoduecs, indeed, no proof; and he will not, we fufpect, 
find the proof of it a maticr of faite dificulty. We queftion. not 
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Mr. O's extenfive acquaintance with Ecclefialttical Hiftory ; we can- 
not, in particular, doubt of his being thoroughly verfed in the valu- 
able writings of the primitive Fathers; and it he can preduce from 
thefe authentic fources, fatisfaciory evidence that the fyftem cf Calvin 

as, from thé beginning, been the uniform doétrine ot the Church of 
Chriit, we feruple not to fay that he will, by exhibiting it, perform 
fieh a fienal frvice to his party as will entitle him to a very exalted 
ftation above a‘! its defenders who have yet appeared, 

In the mean time we have, what is no doubt, as good as demone 
frative proot, or, perh-ps, even better, the infallible evi. efy of a 
gofpel minilter, that. ** whatever difficulties our ignorance May oc- 
ealion in the particular application of them, whatever abfurilities a 
partial, a perverted, or an sver-exiended view of the fubjceét may pre- 
fent, the fundawenial principles on which the Calvinittic fyem refts, 
are incontrovertible 5” (p. 255.) and we have the fame affurance that 
thefe principles are thofe of the Church of England. (P.ffim.) Un- 
fortunately it happens that a very great majority of the Engltih clergy 
segard, with us, almoft all the fundamental principles of this fyttem 
as impious blafphemics ; as equally ttanding in direét contradiction 
to the plaineft ditates of right reafon, and to the mioft exprefs de- 
claretions of Sevipture =| hey alfo think*that no two fyltems can be 
mote wiffke than thofe of Calvin and of the Church of England; 


ana what they do not believe themfelves, they certainly dé not teach | 


their people. On this account they are condemned, by our author, 
without mercy. Mr. O. pretends, indeed, to have proved the doc- 
trines of the Church to be fo clearly jn unifon with thofe of his 
party, that no man of fenfe can perceive the fhadow of a difference 
between them. On this prefumption he takes it for granted. that 
every clergyman who fubferibes to the ftandards of the Church muft 
Heceffarily fubfcribe to them in the Calviniftic fenfe, becaufe, as he 
alleyes, they are incapable of any other; and as many of the clergy 
openly avow that they do not inculcate the tenets of Calvin, he very 
charitably concludes that they are a fet of dithoneft, mercenary 
tenaves, who, for feeular advantages, make a facrifice of confcience; 
a body of perjured, reprobate wretches, deferving to be held in ab- 
‘ Borrence by God and all good men. 

Mr. O., however, who has taken upon him, without being com- 
miflioned, the office of MONITOR and INSPECTOR GENERAL of the 
condu&t and opinions of his clerical brethren, has, doubtlefs, fub- 
feribed to the flandards of the Church in the right, or/hodox, Cab- 
viniftic meaning. Amidit a great variety of other authorities, he 
has, with much propriety, called our attention to the royal declara- 
tien prefixed to the Articles, which enjoins that ** No man hall either 
print or preach to draw the Article afid: any way, but fhall fubmit to it 
inthe PLAIN AND FULL MEANING THEREOF ; and fhall not put 
HIS OWN SENSE.or comment to be the meaning of the Article, but 
Thal take it inthe LITERAL AND GRAMMATICAL SENSE.” (P. 47.) 
Nox is this injunction, by his own concefiion, to be confined to the 

Articles ; 
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Articles; but ought equally, in fair conftrudtion, to be extenc ded to 
the Liturgy and Homilies. In the uniform tenor, then, of thefe 
three formularies, underftood in THE LITEKAL AND GRAMMATI- 
caL sensr, Mr. O. perceives the pure, unadulterated fyftem of 
Calvin. A the prayer of Confecration at the Comm union, for ex- 
ample, and, particularly in the XXXIit Article, he clearly per- 
ceives unconditional decrees and partial redemprti ion, which are the 
foundations of Calvin’s whole faperftrufture. in the XVIth Arti- 
cle he as clearly difcovers invincible grace, and final perfeveranee. 
In the Xth Article, in the Athanafian Creed, in the VI [Ith Article, 
which pronounces that Creed to be orthodox, in the Colle& for the 
asth Sunday after Trinity, and in the ft and 4th Colles of the 
Pritt Communion, he plainly difcerns that man has no will of his 
own, can du nothing to promote his own falvation, and ts nothing 
more than a paffive inftrument for God to work with. When tha 
Church affirms, that ** Almighty God hateth nothing that he Hath 
made, and doth forgive the fins of all them that are penitent, * the 
literal and grammatical meaning is, that the mercy and love of God 
are confined toa certain n umbe r of individuals arbitrarily elected to 
eternal life, and that repentance is no condition of forgivenefs. In 
this manner Mr. O. collects, from the authorized formiularies of the 
Church of England all the other parts of the fcheme of Calvin. 
This is really more than we can digeft. Were a perfon unknown to 
us to alfert, with apparent feriout fefs, that, in his mind, two and two 
made ten, or that, at midnight, the dazzling brightnefs of the fun 
affe€ted his eye-fight, we fhould feel ourfelves fomewhat at a lofs to 
determine whether we ought to diliruft his veracity, or to deplore the 
unfortunate {tate of his intelle@ts. But our readers, we believe, are 
now fo wel! acqirai inted with Mr. ©. that they are in little danger 
of being involved in fuch a dilemma. Their rcfleGions, we fufpe, 
will take a very different, and mor te decided turn. They will, very 
probably, be a apt to think that they have, at laft, found out the reafon 
of our author’s fingular antipathy to the word sincerity 3; and that 
it. would have been no imputation on his A rere if he had been 
more {paring of the fneers and farcafins which he vents, fo liberally, 
againft his brethren for fubfcribing to fo trines which they do not 
believe. .T hey will fee yood ground s for forming an opinion of the 
REAL STRICTNESS of that morality which regulates the conduét of 
the ‘© Prue Charchmen;” and thofe of them who have been 2e- 
cuftomed to regard’ with veneration cur excellent ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment, will ruminate, with anxious torebodings, on the confe- 
quences which are likely to en‘ue from the increafing numbers of 
thefe * reguler evangelical minifters ;’’ who, in order to gain ad- 
miffion into the Church, can folemnly fwear affent, ina Calviniftic 
fenfe, to doftrines juft as much ia unifon with Calvinifin as truth is 
with talfhood. 
Mr. O. and his evangelical bre thren 6S nery hichly value our efta- 
biithed: forms of doétrine and worfhip.” (P. 347.) W E too can make, 
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with a clear confcience, the fame declaration. In this refpe&t, in- 
deed, we will not yicld to any fet of men whatever, or to any indi- 
vidual. We are not included in the number of thofe who long for 
alteration in our Articles and Liturgy, of who wifh to fee the clergy 
exempted from fubfcription. There have been, it is true,  minif- 
ters of the eflablifhment, who, af other perisds, have complained of 
fubfcription as a burden; propofed their various fchemes of amend- 
ment ; of openly folicited a reformation :” (p.17,) and we have the 
honour entirely to agree with our author in thinking that **the cir- 
cumflance OUGHT NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN.” (P. 18.) But Mr. O. 
ee pone not to recapitulate their names, and exhibit their hilto ry.” 
(P.17.) When he tormed this refolution, he judged, in our opinion, 
wifely; and, by adhering to it, he has acted prudently. He might, 
otherw ife, have been under the difagrecable neceflity of reviving the 
recolle@tion of fads, which fome ot thofe whom he feems to re pre- 
ent as firm friends to his caufe would, probably, defire to have buried 
in oblivion. He mutt, for inflance, have given the hiftory of the 
meetings at the Feathers Taverr, in 17723; of which the profefled 
object was to petition for relief trom falifcr} iption tc the Articles, 
‘The members of thefe meetings were, at the time, we believe, pretty 
generally confidered as con fling of Sgcigians, and perfons of other 
unfound perfuafions, “There were among them, however, if cur 
memory do not treacheroully deceive us, fome divines whole names 
are every where honoured by Mr. O. with the epithets /earned, ve- 
nerallie, and prous, and whofe psinciples are now, as we umderftand 


: i ’ 
him, perfedlly evangclical and correét. Admonithed by the laudable 


g 
example of dif aot ier v oe on this occafion, our author has fet 
us, we fhall carefully avoid, though for a different reafon, all men- 
tion of the names of thefe divines. An oppofite conduét on our part 
might be ‘* pe criculofe plenum opus alez traétare, et incedere per 
ignes {uppofitos cine jofo.”” But although we highly venerate the 
debivines of our Church, and deprecate. all attempts to change or 
new model her public flandards, we muft ftill hold fuch divines as, 
difepproving of {ome things in them, openly exprefs their difappro- 
bation, and t icit what they deem a reform, to be chara€ters infinitely 
more refpectable than thofe who, while they load them with the 

higheft encomiums, and affe& to confider them as having attained 
*€ the perie€tion of che ” (p. §6,) yet fubferibe them in a fc nfe dia- 
metrical} sores ite to their fpirit and meaning. Of the awful im- 
portance ‘of thofe engagements to which the clergy, by fubfcription, 
bind themfelves, we entertain the moft ferions fenfe. The obliga- 
tions which fuch fubfcription implies are, indeed, of no light or tri- 
vial nature ; 3 an d it would not be ‘ealy , we apprchend, to place them 
In amore impreifive and flriking point ef view than Mr. O. has 
done. (Pp. 133-336. } We mutt ever, with his Lordthip ef Lin- 
coln, contend, that if any ca! ididate for h oly orders, or for ecclefiafti- 
cal preferment, thinks that he has reafon to diflent from any of the 
dodlrines afferted in the forms to which fubfcription is required, ‘* no 
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hoj He of emolument or honour, no dread of i iconvente ice or difap- 


pointme nt, fhould induce him to exprefs his folemn_allent to propo- 
fitions which, in faét, he does not believe ;” po that, in this affair, 
‘no psipun whatever of evafion, fubterfuge, or referve, is to be al- 


Jowed, or can be practifed, without tm ninent danger of peste he the 
wrath of e d.” We, finally, adopt, lubenter et ex anima, the fol- 
lowing weig! hty declaration of our author (p. 339), which we re- 
ull 


commend to the confcientious confideration ot all whom it may con- 


cern, and, Sin is to that of thofe evangelical miniiters who 
afflent to the doétrines of the Church of England in a Calvinitte 
fenfe. 

‘s All attempts, therefore, to net pega obi without aGiual 
belief of the plain do@rines of the Articles, we cannot but conticer as 
profs p rey arication ; an attack upon common integrity ; a conduct 
moft unbecomi: 1g the appo inted guardians of truth and lincerity ; ; and 


as juftly c xpofing ihe Church of which they are minilters to the 


~ 
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LTefures on the Elemeuts of Chemiftry, delivercd in. the Univerfity of 
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(Continued from P. 350.) 


WN our review of the Life of Dr. Black, peefixed to thefe volumes, 
uit we Sivetied to the elegance and peifpicuity with which he is 
faid to have prelected from his profefional chair. Elegance and per- 
[picuity characterize likewife his leSlures in the form in which they 
are now given to the public by his learned friend, By elegance, 
however, we do not mean brillian -y of ityle, of which the modeit 
profeffor probably was not ambitious ; and which, as we have already 
obferved, would be no ornament to a work of which the object 1s to 
detail the elements of fcience. ‘The only elegance of which fuch 
works are fulceptible, is fimplicity of lanet uage, and that neatnels of 
arrangement which enables ‘the author to tate with clearnefs much 
truth within moderate limits. ‘This can be accomplith red wil by 
bringing forward the doétrines of the fcience 1n a natural order; fo 
as that, while nothing is taken for granted which ts not debteae to 
the common fenfe of mankind, every truth admitted or eftablifhed, 
may ferve as the bafis of [ome fub fequent demonftration. It is not 
ealy, if, indeed, it be p MTible, to form fuch a perfect arrangement as 
this of the truths of any phylic al fcience; and in no fctence is the 
dificulty greater than in the flience of chemiftry. Yet Dr. Black 
has been fo eminently happy ia his arrangement, that the reader fees 
every thing prefented to his view fully and clearly, in the order in 
which it occurs in the courfe ; and at the end of each feétion he feels 
an emotion of furprize that the de&rincs which he has been taught 
did not occur to himfelf, 
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As chemiftry treats of external cbjects, and the powers of nature, 

the i ing nious Profetlor could not enter upon his courfe by {tating a 
few definitions and axioms, which, as they have their whole founda- 
tion in the laws of human thought, every man is compelled to admit 
as foon as he underftands the terms in which they are exprefled. 
‘T his cannot be done but in the abitra& fciences, and, perhaps, in no 
fience completely, but in pure mathematics. The work before us 
opens, however, with fuch a d.feriptron of chemiltry in. its prefent 
ftate as may enable the reader to comprehend its objects. To trace 
the fcience from its origin through all its gradations uf improvement, 
though not unufual in “the beginning ot a courfe of lectures, could 
be attended with no advantage to pe rfons unacquainted not only with 
the chemical fas, but even with the fubltances in the hands of the 
chemift. This tafk, theretore, the author judicioufly declines, end 
enters at once on his fubje€t, by accurately diftinguifhing between 
chemiftry as an art, and chemiftry asa ference. From confounding 
thee together, has arifen, he thinks, the impropriety of the defini- 
tions or d ferip tions given of chemiltry by Stahel, Boerhaave, and 
Macquer, &c. ; and having rejecled them, he Sebasthies the {cicnce 
“himfelt in the following wor igs 


« Chemifry is the (cience er ftudy of thofe effe@s and qualities of matter 
which are di'covered by mnuxing bodies varioufly together, or app! ying them 
to one another with a view to mixtu: "a; and by ex poulg them to ad. flerent 
degrves of heat, alone, or in mixture woth one another, in order to enlarge 
ur knowledge of nature, and to promote the uleful arts.” 


A definition more concife than this, and equally perfpicuous, is 
iven by the editor in the following words : 
) 


« Chemiltry is the ftudy of the effeéls of heat and mixture, with the 
view of dilcovering their general aud tubordinate laws, and of nnprovin ig 
the ufefa!l arts 

Viewing the ference im this light, Dr. Black divides his {ubjeA into the 
more general and more particular dodtrines of chemiliry. Under the divifion 
of more general doctrines, he delivers, 1. An account of the more general 
of univerial eflecis of heat. 2. The more general oblervations and ditco- 
veries relating to mixture. An account of the chemical apparatus or 
iniirume ‘nts, and the manner Nat uling them, or the chemical operations, 

‘ Under the divition of the more partic ular doctrimes will be given,’ 
he fays, “a parti icular account of al! the mo!t remarkable bodies or kinds 
of matter, whic h the chemilis have Ttudieds which thall be diiiributed into 
a number of claves, and contidered in that order which, in iDy Opinion, ts 
beti tuited to their being ea: ily undertiood and remembered. hod, jalily, 
while we thus give an extoniive view of the {cience of che ‘mifiry, we (hall 
not neglect the ap} plication of it to the illuflration and improvement of 
pharmacy aud other chemical arts. This is'the fecond great branch of ry 
propoled : ; 


The plan is at once regular and compreheniive ; ; but it is not com. 
pleted i in the volumes before us. The memorandums on the medicinal 


preparations of mercury, which Dr. Robifun found among the 
papers 
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apers oe friend, were fo extremely flight and imperfe@, ‘ that 
ignorant,” fays he, *¢as I am ot pharmacy, I could not venture to 
make any ufe of them; and the memorandums on the chemical ana- 
lylis of animal and vegetuble fubltances were not ina cot vdition fit 
for publication.” 

‘) he firit part of the plan, however, ts executed in a manner wor- 
thy of its author, and much is done towerds the execution of the 
fecond. In the introdu€lien to the frit part, which is entitled, Ge- 
NERAL EFFECTS OF Hear, the Proteilor firft afcertains what is 
meant by HEAT; 2dly, explains the meaning of the term COLD, 
and afcertains the real difference between cold and heat. edly. He 
mentions fome of the attempts which have been made to difvover the 
nature of heat, or to form an idca of what may be the immediate 
caufe of it. 4thly, And laftly, he begins to deferibe the fenfible 
effects produce i by heat on the bodies to which it is communivated. 

Every perfon kuows that the word Azaf is ufed to denote cither a 
peculiar fenfation excited in our organs, ora ccriain quality, affec- 
tion, or condition, of the bodies around us, by which that fenfation 
is excited. It is inthis latter fenfe only that the word is ufe d by Dr. 
kiack, who warns his readers, however, that the idea of heat, as a 
quality or affilion eof bodies, will be medited a little, and extended 
as the courfe proceeds, though the mcauing ot the word will continue 
at the bottom the fame. 

Having fhewn the rapidity with which heat is communicated from 
one bx dy to another, he obterves that the firfl qgueflion which naturally 

wecurs to the mind is, ** In what manner have thefe two bodics 
acted, the one on the other? Hus one of them lolt fomething, which 
the other has gained?’ This is the vulgar «pinion, and it is adopted 
by almoft every philcfopher who has attended to the fubjedt, though 
fome of them have not been confiftent in maintaining this opinion, 


When a mafs of ice, for example, or a lump of very cold tren ts Jaid 
en the warm hand, miiead of heut me y commun ‘ated from the wai 
hand to the ice or cold iron, they have luppoied tiat there is in the ice or 
cold iron, a multitude of mimute particles of froit, or fi.gorific particles, 
which have a tendency to pais from the very cold bodice. into any others 
thag are leis cold; and that m: wy of the effe@s, or con feque nees of cold, 
particular: ly the Leezing of tuids, depend on the action of thee gov ile 
particles. They ca!l them ssicale, or little darts, imagining that this form 
will explain the acutely pamdul jeniation, aad fome other etlects of inteme 


cold,” 

This, we believe, is likewife a vulgar opinion, but our author 
fhews that it is totally groundlefs, and proves, by a very fimple in- 
duction, that— 

« When bodies unequally heated are approached* to one another, it is 
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* Approach is never, we believe, ‘ufed as an active verb. It cannot, 


therefore, have a patiive voice, 
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always the warmer or le{s cold body which acis on the other, and commu 
nicates to it a real fomething which we call heat. Having arrived at this 
conclution, il may, pel haps, be requ: red of me, continues the Pro’eior, to 
expres more dijtincily this lomething ; ; to give a full deicripuion or detini- 
tion of what I mean by the word 4eas in matter. This, however, is a de- 
mand which | cannot jatistly > Lire ly wa 


Nothing fhort of the modefty and extreme caution of Dr. Black 
could hive di@tated fuch a confeffion as this ; but mod {ty and caution 
are the infeparable concomitants of true fcience. After {lating the 
opinions of Bacon, Boyle, Boerhaave, and others, who contider heat 
as motion, he obferves that— 


“ The greater number of the Englith philofophers fuppofed this m iolion 
to be in the imall particles of the heated bodies, and imagined that itis a 
rapid tremor, o. vibration of thefe particles among ‘on e another. Mr. 
Macquer aio, and M, Fourcroy, both incline, or did incline, to this opinion. 
IT acknowle “degre that | cannot form to myfelfa conception of this inte rnal 
tremor, that has any tendency to exp vain even the mo; e fmp le effeGis of 
heat, or thole phanomena w lich indicate. its prefence in a bedy; and, i 
think, that Lord Verulam, and his fo.lowers, have been contented with 
very flight refemblances indeed, between thofe moti imple eflecis of heat, 
and the legitimate ceniequences of a tremulous motion.” 


Re then mentions more particularly the theory of Boerhaave and 
other philofophers, German and French, who confider heat as con- 
fifting in the motion, not of the particles of the heated body, but of a 
fubrile, highly elaftic, and penetrating fluid matter diffufed pee a 
the whole univerfe, and perva ling with eale the denfeft bodics. “Then 
acverting to the defeéts of this theory, he adds, 


« A more ingenious attempt has lately been made, the firft outlines of 
which, fo far as I know, were given by the late Dr. Cleghorn, in his inau- 
ura! diffe: tation, publithed | here (Edinburgh) on the fubjeét of heat. He 
juppofes, that heat depends on the abundance of that fubtile fluid elafiic 
matter, which had been imagined before by other philotophers to be prefent 

in every part of the univeric, and to be the caule of heat. But thele other 
shilofophers had aflumed, o1 luppoled one property only belonging to this 
fubtile matter, viz. its great electricity, or the lirong repelicncy of its pare 
ticles for one another; whereas, Dr. Cleghorn {uppoled it polletied another 
pteperty alfo, that is, a tiron g attraction for the particles of the other kinds 
of matter in nature, which have, in general, more or le{s attraction for one 
another. He ‘uppoles, that the common grofler kinds of matter confift of 
athiaciing partic les, or partic les which have a firong atiraclion for one ano- 
ther, and for the matter of heat; while the fubtile elaiiic matter of heat ts 
felf-repe!ling matter, the partic! les of whi ch-have a firong repuliion fer one 
another, while they are : attracted by the other kinds of matter, yf that 
with diffevent degrees of force,” 


Had Dr. Black been half fo ambitious of the fame of a difcoverer, 

§ foie of his countrymen, and the French chemifts in general, are, 
be ht have claimed to himfelf the merit of this the: Ory 5 tor we 
fhall fon perceive that it refults naturally from facts which he un- 
que tionably 
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queftionably difcovered. - Yet he gives it to Dr. Cleghorn, who had 
been his pupil, becaufe by Dr. Cleghorn it was firit tuily ftated, and 
though he confiders it as the molt probable idea, which has come to 
his knowlec lge, of the nature of heat, he a imite i it to be altogether a 
fuppofition. Our firft bufinefs, there fore, as he truly obferve., is to 
attend to the effets produced by heat in the bodies to which it is 
communicated. TThefe, we fee, are various in the different-kiiids of 
matter; but the general effects of heat, efpecially upon bodies of the 
more fimple kind, are EXPANSION, FLUIDITY, VAPOUR, IGNI- 
TION, OF INCONDESCENCE, and: INFLAMMATION, Or COMBUS= 
tion. Of thefe he treats in feparate fections, which are, each, di- 
vided into fo many fubfeétions, according to the extent and variety 
of the queftions which naturally occur in the difcuflion. 

Under the head of expanfisn he thews, by a few plain fats, that 
in every form, under which matter appears to us, it is increntfad in 
its dimenfions by an increafe of heat, and diminithed by cold, Not 
only air, but water, andeven metals are augmented in bulk by heat; 
and when any metal is made much colder than in its ufual fate, a nice 
meafurement of its dimenfions fhews that it has been outrun: 
There are, however, fome anomalies in the progrefs of this expanfion 
in water, and a few other bodies; and there are not, perhaps, two 
bodies or different kinds of matter, which are expanded by heat in 
the fame degree. Hence the defeats of the common pendulum clock, 
and the methods of rem: dying thofe deteéts, which, as well as the 
fudden and violent expantion of water in the inftant of congelation, 
are here explained in the moft perfpicuous terms. 

But though heat thus evidently increafes the bulk of bodies, Dr. 
8 fhews from a number of experiments, which with.a fe rupulons 

ftitude he attributes to their proper authors, that it adds nothing to 
their weight. ‘This he admits to be a plaufible obje&tion to the 
theory of heat which he cal UIs Dr. Cleghorn’s ; but notwithftanding 
the difficulty, ** I imagine,’  fays he, ‘“that, as we > proceed, you will 
find yourfelves more and more impret fed with the belief that heat is 
the effect of a peculiar fubitance. 

The fubjeét of expanfion by heat naturally leads him to explain 
the nature and ules of the thermometer, which he does at fome lenuth, 
by giving a hiflory of the inftrument, fhewing the preference of 
mercury to all other fluids in thermometers for common purpofes ; 

afcerta ining the degrees of heat which fuch inftruments are capable 
of meafuring ; and pointing out their unavoidable defes as well as 
their peculiar excellencies. In the courte of this difcuffion many 
curious experiments, as well as natural phanomena, wre mentioned, 
which evince the great acquifitions made to our knowledge of the 
nature of heat by means of the thermometer; thy ugh mercury, in 
extreme degrees of cold, does not co: tract equably, but by violent 
ftarts, indic ating a greater diminution of heat than has really taken 
p ace. Amon 1g O ther things we learn, by vy means of this iifirument, 
tat * all bodies communicating freely with each other, and expols d 
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to no inequality of external action, acquire the fame degree of tem- 
perature, as indicated by the thermometer.” This was commonly 
called the equality of beat amovg different bodies, but very improperly, 
becaute /it Conf unded the quantity of heat in thole bodies with its 
general ftrength or intenfity, which are two things pertectly diltinct, 
Our author, therefore, calls it the eguilibrium of heat; and obferves 
that it was.not well uaderiteud till be pointed out a method of invet- 
ligating it, 

The illuQration of that method occupies great part of the fection, 
in which it is fhewn that ‘* the quantities of heat which different 
kinds of matter mutt rece:ve, to reduce them to an equilibrium with 
one another, orto raife their temperature by an equal number of de- 
RlCUss) AEN I proportion to the quantity of matter in each, but 
in proportions widely Jiffcrent from this, and for which no general 
principle or reafon can be afligned.” . 

This difcovery was made by cur author in 1760;* and it was 

fuggeited to him by an experiment of Boerhaave’s, whic: thews eleare 
yy: when rightly underftood, that “ the jame quantity of the matter 
abheats(now, called ce lorie) has more effect in heating quickflives 
than im heating an equal meafure of water, and therefore that a 
{ataller quantity of itis {uficient for increaling the fenfible heat of 
guickfilver by the fame number of degrees,’ Quick filver, therefore, 
has, in the language of Dr. Black, les capacity for the matter of 
heat, that water has. Boerhaave himéeif drew trom the experiment, 
avery different “and indeed ablurd inference, in which however he 
was followed by Mufchenbroeck ; but it is here fully proved that 
not only water and quickiilver, but different bodies of every kind, 
when they are-reduced to the fame temperature or degree of heat, 
whatever that be, may contain, though of the fame fize.or even of 
the fame weight, very difterent © darn of the matter of heat. 


“ Yt may here be remarked,” fays the author, “that the di‘coveries 
which have been made, in this way, are véry unfavourable (to the epinion 
‘ f thole, who imagine heat to be" a tre mulous, or other, motion of the pars 
ticles of matter, Commi titicate <d fiom ene shedy ta another. If this were 
true, we muft admit that the vai 8 woud be in conformity with 
our general experience of the communication of tremulous motion. We 
are not af liberty to feign laws of motion diferent fiom thole already ad- 


— 








* We leam from a valuable note by the editor, that “ the philofophers 
af ihe continent feem agreed in giving the honours of the ditcovery of the 
unequal diliribytion, of heat among bodies of different kinds, to Profeffor 
Wilcke of Stockholm, who read a diflertation on it tn the Roya! Acade- 
my inJ771.” Dr, Black’s claim to the difeovery is completely ‘etlablithed 

In the fame note, where it fs fhewn that Mr. Ww att, the celebrated en- 
pincer, and Dr. Irwine, afterwards lecturer mm ‘Chemitiry in the Univer- 
fity of Glafgow, were the only perfons who hid ithe {nialleft pretence to 
fhare the honour with him, and that t they were then ius pupils, making 
exper ments by his direction, 
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matted, otherwife we can make any fuppofition account for any phzno- 
menon that we pleafe. The denfer fabfances ought furely to be moft 
owerful in communicating heat to others, or exciting it in them, |The 
faéi, however, in a great many examples, ‘and yet not in all, os juft the 
reverie. Sach an opiaion is therefore totally incentiftent with the phaenoe 
mena. Ido not fee how this-objection can be evaded,” 


In treating of the celerity with which heat is communicated from 
hotter bodies to colder ones, Dr. Black advances an opinion, which 
‘his editor controverts, though wich that refpeétful deference which 
one man of merit never ceafes to feel for another, who firft planted 
in his mind the feeds of fcience, The author maintains, that ** for 
any thing we yet know co the contrary, there is no difference among 
the different kinds of matter, with refpect to the celerity with which 
heat is dif{pofed to enter into them, or leave them, when the circum- 
{tances are exactly the fame.” 

« It muft be acknowleged, however,” fays the editor, “ that this propo- 
fition is not lupported by any very precife experiments, although fuch are 
neither abiirule nor difhcult. There are even circumitances well known 
to us, which cannot but have a notable influence 6n the beating and cools 
ing of bodies. We know that heat is mach more {peedily communwated 
to the remotes paris in fone bodies than in others, when the heating fub- 
fiance is applied to-one exttemity of the body. This being the. cafe, it 
mult follow that bodies which conduct heat lowly along their own lub- 
lance, muft alfo imbibe and emit it flowly, becanfe their fuperficial parts 
tranimit flowly, what they have received fom the heating, canfe, to the 
interior parts. The imbibition and, emilion of heat wil! alfo depend, for 
the fame reafon, on the conducting ‘power of the heating or cooling me- 
dium.” 


Dr. Robifon produces other arguments. for his.opinion; but to us 
this alone feems conclufive. The whole note, however, is worthy 
of perufal, were it only for doing juftice in one inftance,to the me- 
mory of our countryman Dr. Hooke, who feems to have anticipated 
the foreign chemifts in almott every, difcovery for which they moit 
value themfelves, 

Dr. Black throws out many hints on the communication of heat, 
which are of the higheft impertance in the arts of life, efpecially in 
thofe in which much heat and fuel are employed; but we mutt refer 
the reader to the- work itfelf, as our limits will not admit of fuch 
mention of them all as would even be intelligible. For the fame 
reafon we pafs over what is here faid of the ventilation of mines; of 
the utility of fnow in fevere climatesy of the waters of deep lakes 
continuing through winter unfrozen in fuch climates as our’s; and 
of the tops of the bigheft mountiius being perpetually covered with 
fnow even in the torrid zone, Of all thele phenomena, and many 
others, the moft luminous and jatisfacétory [olution is given under the 
general head of expanfion by heat. 

In the fecond fection, which is entitlhd Or Fruipiry, Dr. 
Black proves, with his yfyal clearnels, that this form of matter is 
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always the effet of heat. Of courfe, he enters more minutely than 
he had done in his introduction, into the hypothefis of frigorific mat= 
ter being the caufe of congelation, and fhews that it has not the 


flightelt fupport, 


“ I muft, however, now add (ays he) that this account of fluidity, as 
an effect of heat, is not complete and fatisfactory, if it be under! iood of 
the common opinions which were entertained of it. Fluidity was univer- 
fally confidered as produced by a fmall addition to the quaniity of heat 
which a body contains, when it is once heated up to its melting point ; 
and the return of fuch body to a folid fjate, as depending on a ve: y (mall 
diminution of the quantity of its heat, after it is cooled to the fame de gree ; 
that a folid body, when it is changed into a fluid, receiv es no greater ad- 
dition to the beat within it than what is meafured by the elevation of tem- 
perature indicated after fulion by the thermometer ; and that when the 
melted body is again made to congeal, by a diminution of its heat, it fuf- 
fers no greater lois of heat than what is Indicated al/o by the fimpie applix 
cation to it of the {ame infrument. 

‘ This was the univerial opinion on this fut meet o farasI know, when 
] baat fo read my lectures in the univerfity of Gla!gow, in the year 1757. 
But [ {oon found reaion to ol bject to it, as inconfilie ent with mz any remarks 
able fais, when attentively co nfidered ; ; and I endeavoured to (hew, that 
thefe facts are cony incing proofs that fluidity is produced by heat in a very 
different manner.” 


One of the fa&s which fuggefted to Dr. Black his own theory of 
Jique faction is the very flow progrefs of the melting of ice and {now. 


7 

‘¢ If we attend to the manner in which ice and fnew melt, when ex- 
pofed to the air of a warm room, or when a thaw fucceeds to froil, we 
can eatily perceive, that however cold they might be at firil, they are foon 
heated up to the melting point, or begin foon at their furface to be ¢ hanged 
into water, And if the common epinion had been well foundcd, if ‘the 
complete change of them into water required only the further addition of 
a very [mall quantity of heat, the mafs, though of a conlidcrable fize, ought 
ail to be melted ina very fale minutes or feconds more, the heat continu 
ing incetlantly to be communicated from the air around.” 


But this fudden liquefaction does not.actually happen. The mafles 
ef ice or fnow melt with a very flow progrels; and, if they be of a 
Jarge fize, often require many weeks of warm weather, before they 
are totally diffolyed into water. 


it 3, therefore, evident thiat, though the melting ‘ice receives heat 
very fail, the only effet of this heat is to chang ge it into water, which is 


not in the leaf fenfibly warmer than the ice was before. A thermometer, 
apphed to the drops or fmall {treams of water, imme diately as it comes 
from the melting ice, will point to ihe Jame degree as: when it is applied 
to the ice itfelf, or if there be any difierence it 1s too fmall to deferve no- 


tice. A great quantity, thes efore, 
which enters into the melting tce, } 
fluidity, without augmenting its ‘enible heat: at appears to be ablorbe 
and concealed within the water, fo as not to be, ditgeyerable by the ap- 
plication of the thermomete - 
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This is the /atent heat of which the ditcovery placed Dr. Black at 
the head of philofophical chemists, and which, as might have been 
expected, foreigrers have pretended to difcover as well as he.* It is 
now call d caloric, and, waen conlidercd as the caule of liquefaction, 
the caloric of fluicity; and our author defcribes jome beautifyl expes 
riments, by watch, in 1763, he not only afcertained the reality of 
this latent heat in wa ter, but alfo tie quantry of it concealed in wa- 
ter not /enfbly warmer than ice, 


But fome perfons may, perhaps, imagine that the heat which thus 
difappears, does not truly enter into the melting he, or become combined 
with that into which it (the ice) is changed. This heat is, perhaps, ens 

tirely extinguithed and ae.troyed. As! eat has been | uppoied by fome to 
contifi in a ray pid motion or tremor of the pa ticles of budies, or of fome 
ful btile matter that is intermixed with them, thoie who choo e to adopt this 
opinion may imagine that this motioh may meet with fiction and refilt- 
ance iy the ice, and that a pait of it may thus be deliroyed, of the move 
jug parts brought to reit.’ 


Our author fhews in the moft convincing manner, that this fup 
pofition, which feems infeparabie trom the mechanical theory of the 
formal caufe of heat, 1s inconfiitent with many phenomena which 
attend the freezing a water, while thefe phenomena ftrongly fup- 
port the idea of heat being the effect of a peculiar fubitance, Thus, 
water in {mall GUADLSIED, “when k: ‘pt undilturbed, may be cooled to, 
fix, feven, or eight degrees below the freezing point, without being 
frozen, ‘** Bur, if it be then difturbed, there 19 a- fudden congela~ 
tion, not of the whole, but of a {mall part only which is formed into 
feathers of ice, traverfing the water, in every direction, and forming 
a {ponzy cont exture, which contains the water in its vacuities, fo as 
to give to the whole the appearance of being frozen. But the molt 
remarkable fact is, that while this happens, (and it happens in a mo- 
ment of time) this mixture of ice and water fuddenly becomes warme 
er, and makes a thermometer immeried in it, rife to the freezing 
poinr.”’ 

Nothing can be more inconfiftent with the old opinions concern~ 
ing the caufe of fluidity than thefe phenomena, They fhew, in the 
cleareft manner, that the heat, which keeps the water fluid, fo far 
from being motion, is let loofe by motion when the water, or at leaft 
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* As it is one of the greatelt difcoveries that have been made in {cience, 
the | within Vs who allow no merit of ap y kind but to themleives, might a= 
turally enough endeavour to transfer it from the una luming author to the ir 

own ph itlolo phe rs. We we re, however, much lurprifed by the di hig (nu- 

ous condu@ with which Dr. B onal lon, on this occation, charges M. de Luc, 
and of which indeed he ieems to have convwicied that philo.opher; and un- 

le is fome very fatisfadory reply be made to the profetlor’s note (which we 

mutt confefs ¢ appears to us impoillibie) M, de Luc is likely to fink a little 

in the puklic eltimation. 
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art of it, inftantly freezes ; they fhew likewife that the lofs of a very 
Frctle more heat, after the water is cooled down to the freezing point, 
does not neceflarily produce congelation, fince the water may be 
cooled fix, feven, or eight degrees below that point, without being 
congealed. 

In this fection the phenomena of liquefaction, congelation, foft- 
nefs, ductility, and the annealing of metals are al) fatisfactorily ex- 
plained by the abforption or letting loofe of the matter of heat, which 
is clearly proved to be the real caufe of fluidity, and of every approach 
towards it. In the courfe of the difquifiiton the eff. Cts of frigorific 
mhixttires are explained, and fome ufeful inftrv€tions given for ma- 
maging them; whilft no opportunity is let flip of pointing out the 
benefits refulting to the inhabitants of this globe from the flow pro- 


grefs of Tiquefadtion and congelation. 


*« Were the progre’s of liquefaction rapid, as according to the old theo- 
2) rt mult have been, the conte rences would be dreadful in many cules 
ven as things are at prefent, the melting of great quantities of {now and 
ice occations violent torrents, and gre.(t jaundation sin the cold countrics, 
or in the rivers that come from them. But, were the ice and {now to melt 
at fuddenly as they muft neceilarily do, were the former opinion of the 
satin of heat in melting them well-founded, the torrents and inundations 
would be incomparably more irrefiftible and dreadful. They would tear 
up and fweep away every thing, and that fo fud tenly, that mankind thould 
here great ditic ulty to elcape from their ravages.’ 


“From confidering the phanomerta of fluidity Ir. Black naturally 
proceed , in che third fection, to thofe of vapour o1 vapor ifation, which 
be atwibutes likewile to the matter of heat as their immediate caute, 


ve cs a fingle tea-fpoon iful of water to be put into a globe of glafs, 
capable of holding fome ga'lons, and fuppole this veilel exhault. 
édofair. If we apply heat to the 6 lobe, we thal per eive the water gra- 
dually to difappear, fo that prefently the globe fhall feem mg ty. But the 
fa is, that it is completely filled with water, now esifting.in the form of 
2 perfectly tranfpare nt vapour; for if the heat be {till ts th increafed, the 
expanfive force of what now fills the globe will alfo increaie to {uch a de- 
gree, as even to burit il. 
Tt is partly owing to this converfion of water jnto elafiic vapour,* that 
it is fo dangero us to all Ww it to come near hot Oils The boiling of linti ee d 
ol, for example, is a’ ways done without doors, to prevent ac vide “nts; and 
we are obliged to choele a dry day, becaue adrop of rain falling among 
the oil would tink dowa though it, and would be tuddenly converted by 
the exceflive heat of the oil, into a great bulk of expanfive vapour, whi ch 
would dath the oil out of the veilel into the fire. In like manner it is 


a + + ee 





* Oar author fays, “ that this vaporifation of the water is /arth the caufe 
of fuch accidents, ‘becati'e it is known, of late years, that ihe waldr is by 
this means converted into another expanfive fluid, mach more bu! AY an d 
elaftic than mere fteam.” The nature of this fluid is con! dered after- 
wards. | 
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dangerous to admit water, or even damppels, into the moulds in which 
metals are calt. In the cafling of iron, they form the moulds of land, which 
being very porous, allows the humidity to elcape without any violence. 
When copper is melted in very large mafles, it contains a prodigious quan 
tity, both of fenfible and latent heat, which gives it a great power of coa- 
verting water into expaniive vapour. It has fomet: mes happened thata 
perien, by carclefsly {pitting ina cepper foundery, has ecealioned an ex- 
plotion that deliroyed the whole building.” f 


The bulk into which water expands by the ordinary boiling heat, 
was found, by our authyr and Mr, Watt, to be 1860 times. its.for- 
mer bulk, ‘* This change is produced, like Auidity,, in confequenge 
of the heat of the water being increalcd bey oud a certain degree 5,,aad 
the vapour collapfes again, as foon as its heat is diminifhed below 
that degree. ‘Ivhis degree, or vaporific point of heat, is found (with 
reipect to moft bodies) tu be higher than that which is neceflavy for 
giving them fluidity, Aimolt every particular kind of matter requires 
a different temperature for this purpofe. Hence the chemical terms 
VOLATILE and FIXED:” thofe bodies, which are eafily converted 
into vapour being called volati’e to diftinguifh them from fuch as re- 
quiring great heat to produce this converfion, are therefore confider- 
ed as fixed. 

The degree of heat at which any particular kind of matter begins 
to be converted into elattic vapour (and there is probably no kind of 
matter on which a fufficient ¢egree of heat would not produce this 
effect) is different in different circumitances. 


« The vaporific point, therefore, is not fo unchangeable as the melting 
point, So far as experience gocs, the melttmg point of each kind oF mat- 
ter is always the fame; nothing but a certain invariable inten: ity of heat 
can give fluidity to ap ricifar’ folid fubitance, nor can any variation of 
circumftances hinder that folid from becomin g fluid, when railed to the 
meiting point, and a proper quantity of heat is Commur icated to it. But 
the chanye ofa body into vapour ts effected by fretsare as wellas by heat 
In pro} o-tion as the external preflure upon its ‘uriace ts greater, it eu 

ures a greater heat, without afluming the va; porous forma, than i wou; id 
otherwie do; and thus we may fay, that vap. yurifatron is retarded or op- 
poled by external preiliure.” 


This do&trine is eftablifhed and Wluftrated by an account of vari- 
Ous experiments, by means of which the author explains the phano- 
mena of ebullition, and feveral other phanomena, which, though 
common, are curious. ‘Thus; 


“ However long and violently we boil a Guid, we cannot make it in the 
leaft hotter than when it began to boil, The thermometer always points 
atthe fame degree, namely, the vaporific point of that fiuid, Hence the 
vaporific point of fluids is often catled their boiling point. When thefe 
facts and appearances were firit dijcovered, they levied furprifing, and 
different opinions were formed with refpect to the caules. on ,which they 
depend.” 

Some of thefe opinions are fated and fhewn to be repugnant to all 
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30 
eur experience ; after which the profeflor proceeds in the following 
words : 


« A more juft explanation will occur to any perfon, who will take the 
trouble to confider this fubject with ‘patient attention. In the ordinary 
manner of heating water, the heating cauic is applied to the lower parts 
of the fluid. Ifthe p.elure on the furface be not imcreaied, the water 
foon acquires the gicatelt heat which it can bear, without afluming the 
form o| vapour. Sub equent additions of heat, therefore, in the fame in- 
fiant in which they enter the water, mutt convert into vapour that part 
which they affect. As the’e additions of beat all entcr at the bottom of 
the fuid, there is a coniian: production of elafiic vapour there, which, on 
account of its weighing elmolt nothing, mutt rife through the furrounding 
water, and appear to be thrown up to the furface with violence, and from 
thence it is diffu‘ed through the air. The water is thus gradually watied, 
as the boiling continues, but its temperature is never increaicd, at lealt 
in that part which remains alter long continued and violent boiling. ‘The 
parts, indeed, in contact with the bottom of the veilel may be fuppofed 
to have received a little more heat, but this is inflantly communicated to 
the furrounding water through which the elafiic vapour ries. 

This has the appearance of being a imple, plain, and complete account 
of the production of vapour, and of the boiling of fluids; and it is the 
« nly account that was given of this fubje@t before 1 began to deliver thele 
lectures; but I am perfuaded that it is by no means a full account ef the 
matter. According to this account, and the notion that was conceived 
of the fermentation of vapour, ¥ was taken for granted that, afler a bod 
‘fs heated up to its vaporific pot, nothing further 7s necellary but the 
addition of a little more heat to change it into vapour. It was allo fup- 
poled, on the other hand, that where the yapouro! water is fo far ccoled 
as to be ready for condenfation, this condenialion, or return into the fate 
of water, will happen at once, or in confequence only of its lofing a very 

{mall quantity of heat.” 


Dr. Black, however, fhews, in the fame manner as in the cafe of 
fluidity, that a Very great quantity of heat is necéflary to the pros 
duction of vapour, although the body be already heated to that tem- 
perature which it cannot pafs, by the {malleit degree, without being 
fo converted. “Che undeniable cenfequence of this fhould be, an ex- 
plofion of the whole water, with a violence equal to that of gun- 
powder. But he fhews that this great quantity of heat enters into the 
vapour gradually, while it is forming, without making it percepti- 
bly hotter to the thermometer, ‘The vapour, when examincd by 
that inftrument, is found to be exactly of the fame temperature as 
the boiling water from-which it arofe. ‘The water muft be raifed to 
“acertain temperature, becaufe, at that temperature only, is it dif- 
poled to abforb heat; and it is not'inftantly cxploded, becaufe, in 
that inftant, there cannot be had a fuffiiient fupply of heat through 
the wh le mafs. He fhews, likewife, that when the vapour of water 
is condenfed into a liquid, and the very fame great quantity of beat, 
that raifed it to vapour, comes out of it into the colder matter by 
which it is condenfed ; the water, into which the, vapour is changed, 
docs 
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does rot become 1¢ fenfibly colder by the lofs of this great quantity of 
heat. It does not become colder in proportion to the quantity of 
heat obtainabie from it during its condenfation. 

All thefe faéts are the unqueftionable difcoveries of our author, and 
the experiments are here perfpicuow fly detailed by which he and his 
pupils Mr. Watt and Dr. Irwine eftablifhed them. From the expe- 
riments of Mr. Watt, which feem to have been made with the great- 
eftaccuracy, it fs apparent that in the fteam of water there are from 
goo (Oo 95° de erees of heat LATENT under th > OFC Hoary preifure of 
the atmofphere : the experiments of Lavoifier give a fomewhat higher 
value of this latent heat, making it 1000 degrees, or perhaps a lutle 
more. 


« J flatter myfelf, therefore,” fays Dr. Black, “ that we may now take 


itas a polat fully efiablithed, that, «when a fluid body is raised to its boiling 
fe m fie? arure, by the continual and c oft 10us afhlicati "1 if heat ’ tts / ticles $2 suddente 
alivact toa the aS: lve *S a grea if Huan ty ys he: wv, aH id, y th 'f comebin TLiOM, ite etr r omticead 
relation is so change d, fHat th: y no lon wer ‘tract €a h DINEN, gathering 24/0 i ro /es and 
form ing aliquid, ‘but avoid eacn other’, seharating 10 a t least ten times their former 
distance, (for a cubic inch of wate forms much more than a thousand cubic inches of 


wafour), and would sehavate much farther, were they not: om dint by the wetgle 
of ‘the at mosphere ; and, in short, they now compose a fiuid, elastic and expansive 
dike air.” 

Our author next makes various reflections on this important fact 
applic able to the arts of life. Heexplains, with his ufual perfpicui- 
ty, the priaciples of fteam-cookery, and of the ftcam-cngine; x 
he does not pretend to explain the manner in which the matter of he: 
is combined with that of water, in order to form the vapour called 
{te am. 


« Many have been the fpeculations and views of ingentous men about 

this union of bodies with heat. But as they are a'l hypothetical, and as 
the hypothetis is of the moft complicated nature, being in fact a hypothe- 
tical application of another hypothe fis, I cannot hope for much uletul me 

formation by attending toit. A nice adaptation of conditions will make 
almott any hypothefis agree with the ph en omena. This will pleafe the 

imagination, but does not advance our know ledge. I therefore avo id fuch 
{peculations, as taking up time which may be better employed in learning 
more of the general ines of chemical ope rations. I content myfelf with 
faving, that in liquefaction apd vaporilation, water ablorbs a great quan- 
tity ot heat, becau‘e this expreiion immediately raifes. the motion of a 
fedden, and fomewhat copious, ace umulation of heat. And I fay, that this 
great quantity of accumulated heat 1s latent in the water, or in the vapour, 
merely becau‘e the thermometer, our ufual teft, does not give us any inde 
cation of its prefence ; of which prefence we are not allowed to doubt, 
when we fee the fame qu antity emerge azain, im its ufual thermometric al 
activity, when the water freezes, or the vapour collap'es. Without jay- 
ing that I have any clear conception of the union between bodies and heat, 
Lam well entitled by the phanomena, to fay, that this vapo raus combi- 
nation differs in fome pec uliar manner from that which mere! y produces 
expanfion. And, becawie I find that vapour cannot exill without this la- 
tent 
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tent heat, any more than aquafortis can exift without nitrous acid, I confi# 
der latent heat as conftitating a part of aqueous vapour.” 


Dr. Black having obferved that fome folid fubftances are more ea- 
fily converted by heat into vapours than into liquids, and that when 
thefe vapours are condenfed, they become again folids and not liquids, 
briefly explains the terms evaporation, dijliliation, and fublimatron. 
This explanation enadles him to fhew, in the moft perfpicuous and 
convincing manner, why heat changes the properties and appearance 
of fome bodies entirely, converting them as it were into new fub- 
ftances. He then proceeds to enquire whether the effecis of heat, 
which he has afcertained in fo many bodies, may be fuppofed univerfal, 
fo as that every body by a fufficient intenfity of heat, could we pro- 
cre it, would be converted into vapour; and every palpable, elaftic 
fluid, could it be wholly deprived of heat, into a folid fubftance. He 
is too faithful a follower of Bacon to give a dogmatical anfwer to 
thefe inquiries; but he admits the probability that the moft fixed ‘bo- 
dies might be volatilized by heat, and the molt elaftic fluids condenfed 
by cold, . 


“ In the modern doSrines of chemiftry, therefore, tt.is now confidered 
as an inddbitable truth, that the air has its rare and elafic form from the 
heat it Contains; and it is aflumed as an etiabliihed principle, that all ether 
permanently elaftic fluids derive their elaitic vaporous form from the fame 
caule; that each of them is a compound of a peculiar matter, and of the 
maiter of heat, united im the fi#te of latent heat, (or caloric, as it is named 
by the French chemifts) with the other matter, fo as to-conttitute with it 
an elaitic fluid or vapour.” 


We have next fome interefting obfervations on that procefs of na- 
ture by which mifts, and fogs, and clouds are formed. This Dr. 
Black calls natural evaporation, and fhews that it differs in many par- 
ticulars from that evaporation which we know to be produced wholly 
by heat. He fates, therefore, the opinions of .various philofophers 
refpecting the caufe of natura! evaporation 5 but feems inclined himfelf 
to attribute it to heat alone. Dr. Robifon thinks differently. 


« If heat, (‘ays he,) be the fole agent in producing the vapour, I cannot 
fee how the air above the evaporating Body cat be Sniflibealy wh (parent. 
Aithough the vapour may have the fame elaflicity with the air, it is very 
improbable that it has cither the {ame weight, or the lame refrading power, 
and it muit always (urround the evaporating body with an unequable atmof- 
phere, like a mixture of oil and water fhaken together. The neceflitv of 
renewal of air, the flop to evaporation by fagnation, and even the effeét 
of extended furtace, are all inexplicable, if heat alone be the agent. Thefe 
facts are firong arguments for believing that the air c/s acts by its ditlolv- 
ing power.” 5 

But if heat be the caufe of the vaporous form even of the air 
icfelf, may it not properly be confideted, notwithflanding thefe faéts, 
as the fole agent in natural evaporation? 7 here is certainly a great 
quantity of heat abforked in the process of ipentancous evaporation; 
infomuch 
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jnfomuch that artificial ice may be produced by it even in very warm 
climates. Though no ice is evér formed at Benares on the pools 
or other {mall colleCtions of water, yet, when the thermometer falls 
to within eight degrees of the freezing point, the natives fucceed 
in procuring it by the following procefs : 


© Shallow pits or beds are made four or five feet wide, and about four 
inches deep, feparated from one another by narrow borders, and fo nu; 
merous as to cover an extént of about four acres. Thefe pits are filled with 
dry {traw in the proper feafon, and on the ftraw are placed rows clofe to- 
gether, of thallow earthen pans, into which a few inches depth of water are, 
put every evening of the winter feafon, when the weather is clear, and the 
nights very cool. In the morning they find more or lels ice in the pans, 
which is taken out betore fan rife, or about five o’clock ; and that it may 
feparate the more eafily from the earthen veflels, the inide of thele is 
rubbed with a little butter before the water is put into them. The clear 
and cold weather, which is neceflacy to the produétion of ice by this pro- 
cels,‘is undoubtedly attended with a northefly wind. Avd in fuch a 
country the northerly winds, or breezes, are exceifively dry, in confequence 
of their coming over a great extent of a dry northern continent. They have 
therefore, great power to promote evaporation. The thallow earthen vel- 
fels, expoied in this manner, and the water in them, muii become colder 
by a quicker than ordinary evaporation of a part of the water, than any 
other matter around them; and care is taken, by the contrivance of the 


S proce(s, to prevent the coldnels of the veliel and water from being too 
’ 


much diminithed by communication with the warm foil that is below 


It is this cold produced by evaporation that makes the tropical re- 
cions habitable, and even not uncomfortable habitations to thofe who 
perfpire freely. 


“ There is in the body itfelfa continual Jaboratory, of manufacture of 
heat, and were the furrounding air of fuch a temperature as not to carry it 
off, it would foon acCumulate fo as to deftroy life. The exceffive perfpira- 
tion, fupplyed by diluting draughts, eneny the fame office as the cold air 
without the tropics, in guarding us from this fatal accumelation. His not 
unlikely that that conftitution of the veifels of the lungs, and the pores of 
the tkin, which unfits them for bringing forward the lymph, in {ufficient 
quantity for carrying off, by evaporation, the heat generated by the vital 
functions, is the immediate caule of the heat in ordinary fevers.” 


In feétion 5th* Dr. Black treats of ignition or imtondefcence ; and 
we think that dtronger obje&tions might be urged to fome of his rea- 
fonings on this fubje@, than to any other part of his work, which we 
have yet examined. He feems to think the matter of heat and the 
matter of light, the very fame fubftance; and fays exprefsly that 


‘ Ignition, or a glow of light, may be coniidered as one of thole effeGts 
of heat that is produced in the moit fimilar manner, upon different bodies, 
of any kind whatever. Itis alfo avery general effect of heat. Wedo 
not know of any bodies that are exempted {rom it, unlefs it be thofe whofe 
volatility is fo great, that they‘cannot be made to endure the degree of 
heat neceflary for this effe&. But even thefe, when in the form ef vapour, 
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may, perhaps, be heated red hot, though many of them muft be {6 very 
reatly expanded before it acquire the neceflary degree, that it would not 
= ealy to perceive whether or not they are in a fiate of ignition.” 


But, as the editor obferves, the identity of the matter of heat and 
light has always been admitted with great hefitation. 


«© Dr. Hooke exhibited, at a mecting of the Royal Society in 1682, an 
experiment, in which it appeared that a mirror of foiled glafs refle@ted the 
heat of a fire very feebly, although it reflected the light with great brillian- 
cy. Mr. Scheele fhewed that a plate of clear glafs, held between the face 
anda glowing fire, interrupted for a while the whole heat, but it tran{mit- 
ted the light without fenfible diminution; and Dr. Herichel has flewn, 
in the moft convincing manner, the complete feparability of light and a 
determinate portion of heat, by means of a difference in their refrangi- 
bility.” 

Weare fully aware of the reply which is fometimes made to the 
inference drawn from the experiments of Hooke, Scheele, and Her- 
{chel. It,is faid that the matter of heat and light is the fame, but that 
the-former moves with Icfs velocity and is lefs refrangible than the 
latter, and that there is no other difference between the atoms of the - 
one and the atoms of the other. But what other difference than this 
would the objector require to deftroy the identity of light and heat ? 
or how can one body differ more from another than by differing in all 
the qualities which we know them to poffefs ? Heat moves with lefs 
velocity than light*; its rays are lefs refrangible; it is not always 
refleéted by the fame fubftance 5 it excites in us fenfations very diffe- 
rent from thofe excited by light; it produces expanfion, fluidity, and 
vapour, which there is no evidence that mere light does; and it 
forces its way through bodics impermeable to light; Gold does not 
differ more than this from lead or from platinum. 

The argument from Dr. Darwin’s experiment, which we once 
heard an itinerant lecturer triumphantly urge in fupport of the iden- 
tity of light and heat, is here fhewn, by Dr. Robifon, to have no 
force, 


“Dr. Darwin directed a ream of air through a {mall aperture ofa tube 
intenfely heated, into a box, which had an optical apparatus in the oppo- 
fite fide, by which he could fee any light at the’ point of the pipe with 
great advantage. Having ftaid fome time in the dark, fo render his eye 
very fenfible to light, he looked in, and caufed the injection of heated air 
to be made; but he could not perceive the {malleft light. He then placed 
a flender bit of gold at the difiance of haifan inch from the hole. When 
the heated air was again injected, the goid acquired a very bright glow in 
a few feconds, although the heating air was altogether invifible. Dr. 
[idrichel’s curious obfervations fhew us that, by a proper optical appa- 
ratus, a body may be intenfely heated by the rays of the fun, without bein 
at all illuminated ; and it feems to require an experiment like Dr. Dar- 
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Black’s Lefures on Chemifiry. 35 
win’s to decide whether this heat’ would caufe it to emit light. AT/o, fee- 
ing that it is affirmed by the French Chemifts that oxygenous gs is the 
rm fource of the hent and light whic ‘hy ap pe ar mwcom built ion, it would {e cm 


to be doubtful whether, Dr: Darwin would have feen the go! id ig rnited had 
it been heated by a itream of azotie gas inftead ef common air. 


“ 


Even if te had feen this it would not neceff: ily follow either that 
azotic gas is capable of ignition, or that light and heat are the fame 
fubftances. “The only inference that could be fairly drawn from {uc h 
a phaenomeno n, would be that oxygenous gaz is not the fo/e fource of 
the light and he at which appear in combuition, and that the Freach 
theory is ra idically wrong, as it is known to be defective. 

In the courfe of his enquiries concerning ignition, Dr. Black ex- 
plains the phenomena of Wedgewood’s thermometer, and endeavours 
to reconcile the contraction of pure clay with the general doétrine 
of _expanifion by heat. On this_ Tutjed there is a valuable note by 
the editor ; but we muft pafs on to the fection which treats of ifta 
flakmation, the moft interetting, perhaps, of all the phanomena which 
have attracted the attention of chemifts. 

Our author begins his obfervations on this phanomenon with, ftat- 
ing accurately the charaéteriftic properties of inflammable, bodies. 
He then enquires from what thefe properties refult; and this leads 
him to five an’ inftruétive hiftory, of the phlogiffon of the chemi {ts. 
During this detail it is fhewn by Dr. Robifon that the green colour 
of the leaves of plants is produced wholly by the rays of the fun; and 
by Dr.rBlack, that the colouring matter, which may be eafily ‘fepae 
ratedfrom the plant, is exceedingly inflammable. ‘The editor laying 
hold of “yt § Circumftance ; and obferving f from Herfchel’s; and Wol- 
lafton’s late difcoveries, that there are rays of the fun which illumj- 
nate, rays which warm without illuminating, and rays which affect 
bodies chemically, without producing either light or heat, adds that 
‘if this laft difcovered principle fhall be found neceflary to combuf- 
tion, it may very well be called the phloziflen, in whatever. way it 
contributes. to the effect.”’ «Je is not, however, the phlogifton” of 
Recher and Stabl, which Dr. Black proves to have been wholly a 
creature of the imagination ; and which, after all the modifications 
it-had undergone in the hands of the later chemifts, he abandons in 

favour of the more’ tational’ theory of Lavoifier, As that theory is 
known to every man at prefent, who is in any degree interefted in 
chemi¢a! piirfuits, we hold it needlefs to detail it here; though it is 
propet to inform the reader that Dr. Robifon feems to have proved 
completely, that “* it was feen.in all its. extent and importance, by 
Dr Robert Hooke, one of the greateft geniuics, and moft ardent in- 
quirers into the, operations of inature, who figured during the latter 
half of the feventeenth century,—d period of oreat difcoveries.” We 
do not by ‘this mean to infinuate, nor does the profe lot infi- 
nuate, that Layoifrer borrowed or ftole his theory from Hooke, whofe 
Akeregraphia and Lamp ias he had probably never feen. In the colle 
2 firuction 
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36 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


ftruation of that theory, however, the French philofopher appears to 
have been much indebted to Dr. Black, whofe modeft claims we fhall 


ftate in his own words. 


« T cannot explain to you at prefent the whole of this theory, or trace 
the fteps by which it has been brought to its prefent tate. We thall have 
better opportunities for doing this in other parts of the courfe, as you will 
have by that time become well acquainted with feveral {ubfiances, whofe 
properties have a great influence in producing the phenomena which fur- 
nith the chief arguments in fupport ot the theory. .1 can only remark juft 
now, that it is foanded on a very great number of experiments and dilco- 
veries which have been made within thele twenty years (1789) on the na- 
ture and qualities of atmofpherical air, and of a number of other elaitic 
fluids. | 

“Tiigenious men in different parts of Europe, incited by the remarkable 
properties which I had di/covered in one of thofe fluids in 1756, began to 
employ themfelves in fuch experiments, and they have made many afio- 
nifhing and mof interefting difcovcries. The fundamental experingents 
were firft made, and the leading inferences were firlt drawn in this Couns 
try +f Dr. Priefiley, the Hon. Mr. Cavendith, and my friend Mr, Waitt. 
But it’was chiefly in France that they were repeated, with proper attene 
tion to all the circumftances that could effect the re/ult, and this refult 
was made the foundation of a new theory of combuflion. Thiefe ex- 
pefiments have been made there with extraordinary ingenuity and 
accuracy, and on fo lagge-a icale, that the effeéts produced were the more 
¢learly and fally perceived. The unfortunate Lavoifier, who fell a  facri- 
fiee tothe ambition of his philofophic affociates, and whofe unjuit and 
cruel fate, and the lofs which {cience has fuffered by it, cannot be too mach 
deplored, ;was the moli a¢tive in this inquiry, fparing neither labour nor 
expence. His own exertions dilplay the greateft ingenuity. He alfo em- 
pleysd. the talents, of other eminent philolophers in afceztaining fome of 
the moit important and interefling fais; but Lavoilier himfelf was the prin- 
cipal author of the new. theory. 

« It had long before been known that air, and even a conftant fapply 
of frefh air, is neceflary to inflammation; that if a burning body be hut 
up with a certain moderate quantity only of air, the inflammation flops 
afier (ome time, although the iaflammability of the body be not exhaufied. 
The inclofed air has undergone a change which makes it totally unfit for 
continuing the inflammation. In fome of the experiments woe by Dr. 
Hales, atid other perfons,-it had allo appeared, that the air is generally di- 
minifhed on this occafion, or, in the language of Dr. Hales, a part of it is 
abforbed. But this has. been afcertained with much more precifion, aud 
in a much greater number of cafes, by the later experiments. It has.be- 
come clear and evident, by many of thefe, that a confiderable quantity of 
air is really abforbed, and combined with the matter of the burning body, 
fo as to form, in many cafes, a denfe compound, in which the air fo A 
forbed is totally deprived of its ufual form of an elaflic fluid; and the addi- 
tional weight which the matter of the burning body acquires, has been 
found to correfpond exaéily_to the weight of the ais which has been abforb- 
ed by it. 

5 Farther, the two very different combinations of heat, which I had dif- 


covered, in which it produces fluidity and vapour, encouraged M. Lavoi- 
fier 
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fer to prefume that there .was another combination, which produced a 

rmanently elaftic fluid, not decompoundable, like a liquid, or a vapour, 
By the touch of a colder body* ; and the different capacities for heat hav- 
ing been already diicovered, it appeared no difficulty to account for the vait 
quantities fet loole in combuition. This new theory, therefore, is founded 
on the doctrine of latent heat, and is indeed an ‘extension of it.” 


Hence, as we have been credibly informed, Lavoifier, before he was 
intoxicated by the fame of fyftem building, was wont to call Dr. 
Black the father of the fcience of chemiftry; and hence has he been 
called by others the Newton of that icience. 


(To be continued.) 





— 





The Church of England vindicated from mifreprefentation , fhewing her 
enuine Doétrines as contained in her Articles, Liturgy, and Homi- 
lies. With a particular reference to the Elements of the Chriitian 
Theology, by the Bifbop of Lincoln. By a Prefbyter ofethe Church 
of England. Large 8vo, Pp. 162. 3s. Mawman, 1801. 


E have here another * regular Minitter of the eftablifhment,” 

of the right and genuine evangelical ftamp; a worthy fel- 

low labourer with the great Mr, Overton in the righteous caufe of 
Calviniftic Methodifm ; and equally affiduous with that illuftrious 
champion, ‘* fpargere voces in vulgum ambiguas, et quzrere con{cius 
arma.” They are indeed ‘* par nobile fratrum,” animated with 
the fame holy zeal, and endowed with nearly the fame portion of 
candour, veracity, and fair impartiality. The fize, itis tue, of 
thisypublication is far inferior to that of Mr, Overton’s; but the au- 
thor of it may, notwithftanding, be poflefled of much real merit, 
and entitled to much praife. In eftimating the value of any man’s 
exertions, we ought always to confider the precife objeét which he 
had in view, and the fuccefs with which he has ultimately accom- 
plithed it. The feeble pop of a fmall, pocket piftol makes, in point 
of noife, but a forry figure when compared with the loud and deafen- 
ing report of a mighty cannon. But he who points the former may 
kill his man, while he who fires the Jatter may mifs his mark. We 
would not, by any means, be underftood as if, by this obfervatjon, 
we with to detract, in the fmalleft degree, from that well-earned 
fame which Mr. Overton enjoys, and will, we doubt not, long 
Continue to enjoy, among the fainted fociety of the ** True Church. 
men.” ‘Our readers, we truft, will do us the juftice to acknowledge 
that we have taken confiderable pains to fhew how well he has de- 
ferved it. But Mr, Overton was engaged, by his own account, with 
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* This is not Rrictly true, for the oxygenated muriatic acid gas is cons 
denfed by a. cold—32° of Farenheit. Envir. 
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a legion of aflailants, and, of courie, required artillery of a large 
calibre. The ciforts of Prefby: er. are chiefly directed again a fmgle 
antagor nift; and we queitign not but that, in his own opinion, and 
in that of his party, nis victory over the Bifhop of Lincoln is as com- 
plete as that of Air. Overion over his numerous and formidable 
foes, as complete, indeed, as was ever cbtained in the field of con- 
trovery. 

The gr uad taken pofl:fion of by this anonymous writer is the 
feme which was occupied by the author of * The True Churchmen 


" , , LT ] a . ' . 1 ‘ oe, 3 ' P ’ be 
afcertained. Fie obferves: that ** the Church of Eneiand, in torm- 
ing her eilablif{hment, has explicitly declared ber own faith in her 
A - ! 5 , . ‘ } so ’ y" ‘ 2), ° hy > vy 
Art cles, and transtierred it into per Liturgy, (Pp. 32 Or, a& nO CX- 

© hye p Cf nenwee te | ce e fra +} lanrlia 
preties himielf in another piace, that ihe Be s explicitly declared 


her faith in ber arkicles ¢ of religion, has more fully ex avaee them in 
her domilies, and formed in correfpondence therewith her diturgical 
Jervices. (P. 3.) He contends that the Siputpid are ** only capable 
of a Calviniltic fenfe,” (p. 29 ) meaning, we prefume, that they are 
‘mot capable of any other fenie; that the framers or compilers of 
them ** formed them with ee xprefs view of maintaining uniformity 
of Opinion in the Church .” Pp: 117 3) and ** that thi in pa ns were 


uniformly, clearly, and definitively. CaLvin Nistic.” (P, 18.) He, 


therelo re, app cals: = to every man of Borvartisles pategrens # and ul ibia fed 


irrefragab) ; that the ee Seay of the Church of f Englanc d are N OTs as 
the Bill hop endeavours to prov Anti-Calvini fic, but are uniformly 
and confiftently Calviniftic, sah can never be admitted in any other 
fenfe by any man Wh, in fubicribing them, would preierve a good 
conicience. { ibid. } 

The evidence on this very importa fubject, into a pretty full and 
minute examination of which we fo lately en tered, it will not be 
expected that we fhould now repeat. The principle, indeed, which is 
not only admitted, but con tended for, both by Mr. Overton and 
Picibyter, i is completely decilive, we conceive of the difoute. for, 
**where uniformity is the profefled defign of the compilers, and to 
avoid diverfity of opinion the exprels abject, it would be abfurd to 
fue pofe that the form of prayer drawn up for general ufe, fhould not 
exactly correip. nd wth the doctrinal truths laid down in the Articles, 
as the bafis of faith and hope.” (P. 11g.) Availing ourfelves of this 
acknowledged principle, a faier or better tounded than which it is 
im pe fible cither to imagine or defire, for ** contradictions,” as our 


; 
! M1.3,, 0 


author well obferves, “ are inadn iihible,” (p. 35,) we have the 


4: 


vanity to chink chat, in the ju foment of every poeta a mind, we 
fhivll be deemed to have determined the controy erty 5 ae that future 
writers on the Calyiniftic fide will find it impractica to charge 
their doétrines on the Church of England, without dire ly accult ing 
her of gearing, manifett, and fhametu! mceonfiftency. 

It is fomewhat re mackable, and much to be re aretted, that neither 
his se nor Mr, Overton has favoured the public with a connected 
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and comprehenfive view of their fyftem of Calvinifm; for although 
the word is perpetually in their mouths, they have no where told us 
what they mean precifely and exactly by the thing. Mr. Overton, 
indeed, pretends to difclaim certain do&trines which have always, we 
believe, been confidered as conftituting the very eflence and marrow 
of the Calvinittic {cheme. The fame conduct has been adopted by 
Prefbyter, and, we doubt not, with the very (ame delign. ‘The object 
of both was clearly to diminith, as much as they could, that abhor- 
rence which fome of the tenets of Calvin mult ever excite in the 
bofom of a fenfible, benevolent man. Our author, however, has, in 
two different places, pretented us with a fketch, not indeed of Cal- 
vinifm, but, as we fuppofe of Anti-Calvinifm ; from which {ketch we 
may, by the rule of contraries, pretty accurately ouefs what his Cal- 
viniim is. * Whillt the lifelefs, impotent, and unferi ptural tyiem 
is inculcated, of man’s {pontancous ability to think, or do any thing 
that is good, of the freedom of the human will alike to vood as to 
evil; of the equal redemption of every individual; and the price of 
atonement, by the blood of Chrift, as much fhed for thofe who perilh 
as for thofe who are faved ; and the falfe hope inculcated of univerfal 
falvation, to Jew, Turk, and Infidel, if he be fincere in his own re- 
ligion ; and that the merits of Chrift will No LEss extend to them, 
than to the Chriftian believer: where fuch fentiments are taught it 
is impoffible tnat any fcripturally moral change fhould ever be pro- 
duced in the tempers or manners of men.” (P. 13.) From this, we 
apprehend it may be, with fufficient certainty inferred that, accordine 
to our author’s Calvinifm, “ man is utterly devoid of ability to think 
or do any thing which is good; that the human will is free only to 
do evil; that Chritt died to fave but a few individuals ; and that 
all who are not Calviniftic Methodifts will infall?bly be damned.” 
We have no inclination, as we certainly have no right to call our 
author to account for embracing any fyftem of belief which he 
chooles ; but he muft excule us if we expre fs our furprife at tke epi- 
thets affixed by him to the creed which he here afcribes to his anta~ 
gonilt. If this creed be ‘* lifelefs, impotent, and unferiptural,” his 
own mult be ** life-giving, powerful, and (criptural.” Now, we 
have not, we confefs, fagacity to perceive how a fyitem can be con- 
fidered as conferring life, which inevitably configns the milferable ma- 
jority of human kind to eternal death; how that fcheme of doétrine 
can be {aid to be powerful which annihilates al! power but the power 
of doing evi] ; or how thofe opinions can poflibly be feripiura/, which 
contradic? the whole voice and tenor ot {crip ture, from the beginning 
of Genefis to the end of the Apocalypic. ‘“Vhe other paflage is to 
the fame purpofe, and conceived as Sifows’ & Many have. of late 
ariien in avowed oppofition to the faith once embrar 4 by our fore- 
fathers, and undertaken to prove that the Church of England, in her 
Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies, fo far from {peaking the language, or 
enforcing the doctrines called Calvin:flic, abhors and rejects the mM ; 
that the Articles are only coniiftent and intcliigivie [are coniif tent 
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and intelligible only} when interpreted in the fenfe given by Armi~ 
nius and Epifcopius ; aud that were a fecond fynod at Dort to be af- 
fembled, every former decifion mutt be reveried ; the equal falvabi- 
lity of all men be admitted, the fame (ufficiency of grace beftowed 
on thofe that perifh as on thole that are faved ; the blood of Chriit 
as really fhed for thale who are in heli as in beneen ; and every Jew, 
Turk, and Heathen, if he is fincerely defirous to conform his conduct 
to his own rule of morals, in as falvabie an eltate as aay Chrittan,’’ 
(Pp. 34, 35.) 

To iuch . f our readers as may have an opportunity.of perufing his 
book, our evangelical Prefbyter may, perhaps, not appear to have been 
very fortunate in the felection of his arguments to prove the grand 
point of the Calvinifm of the Church of England, but we venture to 
aflure them that, in this refpect, no blame attaches to him; for we 
are perfuaded that he has employed as good as are any where to be 
found ; and they would not demand, from the ableit advocate, the 
performance of impoflibilities. In the mean time, itis but juitice 
to obferve that there are two kinds of proof in the management and 
application of which he is as dextrous and happy.as the mot ap- 
proved Calyiniftic controverfialift. ‘“lhefe modes of proof, which are 
of very ancient ufe, confitt in the confiuence of untupported aflertion, 
and in the fubtlety of fly infinuation. Of thefe it will be proper to 
produce fome fpecimens ; and they are fuch as, in our opinion, would 
do honour to the moft daring difputant that ever undertook a defpe- 


-pate caule, 


‘ The writings of all the firft reformers, (fays this dauntlefs comha- 


pant), exhibit one uniform tenor of doctrine, confirmed by the fuffrage of 


both univerfities, and remaining for the firit hundred years or more, after 
the reformation, unimpe ached; nor dared any man, in that age, without 
immediate cenfure, quetiion whether the Articles fubfcribed were not, in 
their literal and grammatical fenie, what is called Calvinifiic, and for this 
awe tothe whole current of ous Church hiitory apd its reformers.’ 
(P. 3 

Again“ Had your Lordfhip lived with Ridley, Hopper, Latimer, or 
Cranmer, could you have maintained the Articles in the fente they held 
them, or gone to the fiake in the maintenance of them ¢ Had your Lord- 
fhip been called to Lambeth, muti you not have marked with abhorrence, 
the articles drawn up there by your epi‘copal brethren? Had you been a 
deputy, with the excellent Hall and Ward, at the fynod of Dort, you matt 
have defended Epticopius and the Remonfirants, and been {mitien with 
the fame condemnation, Of this fort your Lordihip knows Lcould mulii- 
ply tiriking facts; and cal upon you to produce from the glorious com- 
pany of our reformers, martyrs, and contetiors in the Church of England, 
an individual of eminence, who did not hold the A ticles in the Calviniitic 
fenfe; of which i cannot find a doubt entertained, til.Laud, ti at cruel 
bigot and fie rce Anti-Calvinjit, fought to p:omote that chan re of fentiment, 
which hath fince made {fo rapid.a pre greis.” (Pp. 9, 10, 11.) 


But alas! ** That which, for the firit hundred years after the re- 


formation, had been receiyed as the undifputed doctring, is pow be- 
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come little fhort of herefy, and treated as a ground of marked reproach 
and oppofition, To maintain that the Articles of the Church 
of England, and the Liturgy fpeak, in conformity with a// the 
other afeoned churches, the do@riae ufually termed Calviniltic 
is, by the Bihop of Lincoln and a great majority of the 
clergy, not only denied but execrated.” (P. 32.) The caules 
and confequences of fo lamentable a degeneracy, it is, furely, 
important to afe.rtain; and here they follow: ** We may eatily trace 
the departure from the faith once delivered to the faints through the 
mazes of this world’s politics, earthly-mindednefs, and that carélefs- 
nefs and inattention to eternal things, which is (are) carrying us ra- 
pidly forward to inhdelity, deifm, and practical atheifm; for when 
con{cience is violated by the abufe of the moft folemn fubfcriptions, 
and the unmeaning routine of prayers uttered without any heart-felt 
fenfation of their import or the {pirit of prayer, what can have a more 
direct tendency than thele things to harden the confcience into inten- 
fibijity, and to deitroy every principle of real religion?” Pp. 32, 34.) 
‘Thefe are brilliant and pathetic paflages, no doubt; but we can- 
not, we confefs, fuficiently admire the unblufhing front of impudent 
falfiood which they ail difplay. If this pious Pretby ter did not know 
that almoit every one of the aflertions and infinuations here advanced 
is directly contrary to truth and faét, he was evidently unqualified to 
write on the fubject; and if, on the other hand, he did know this, he 
has fhewn his unqueltionable title to a character which we do not 
choole particularly to delineate. Now although, for deciding ** the 
matter at iflue, whether the Church of E ngland i is Calvinijlic or Anti- 
Calviniflic,” (p.g,) it is of little confequence what were the private 
oOpinie ins of our reformers ; becaufe the queftion is, not what the 
reformers privately thought, but what our doétrinal Randards publicly 
teach ; yet when this ranuclete writer repeatedly affirms that, for the 
firft hundred years after the reformation, Calvinifm was received as ° 
their unimpcached and undifpuged fente, it is, we think, impeflible 
to tuppote him ignorant that his affirmation is contradicted by nume- 
rous and authentic facts, But if he choofe to hazard a general afler- 
fion, hoping that, with many, it might pafs unchallenged, it is won- 
deitul that he could be fo much off his guard as flatly to contradict 
himfelf. He has not, indeed, informed us in what year the ref rma- 
tion, according to his chronology, began; but he allows that, at leaft, 
** the cruel bigot Laud” was ‘* a fierce Anti- Caivinift ;” and he mutt 
furely carry the commencement of the reformation confiderab-y higher 
than is generally done; if this lamented victim of Calvimittic ven- 
geance was po(tcrior to that event by a century. From the manner 
in which he fyezks of the Lambeth Articles, would not any one fups 
pofe that thefe precious articles had been aut horitatively received, as 
containiny the fubftance, or,:at leaft, an explanation of the doctrine 
o! the Church of England? The fact is, however, dircéily otherwife, 
‘Tne troublefome and faétious junto, it ts true, who Arft drew them 
up were pragmatical enough, a greeably to the known fpirit of the 
paity, to geize and harrais the Archb vifhop W hitgiit, in order to get 
them 
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them fan&tioned ; but, inftead of being able to gain their end, the 


. Mlue was that, as Collier informs us, the articles were fo effectually 


fuppretied that a copy of them was not to be met with for fome time 
afier. Weknow that the fame reftlefs party again exerted themfelves 
in an effort, at the Hampton-Court conference, to have thefe articles 
publicly recognifed ; but they were again refufed. Conhidering, in- 
deed, the nature of the Lambeth Articles, we are much miftaken if 
the Dithop of Lincoln will regard as injurious, our author’s fuppo- 
fition, that | had his Lordfhip been then at ta¢ head of the Church, (a 
{tation on which he would confer greater honour than he could derive 
from it,) he ** muft have marked thefe articles with abhorrence.” 
His Lordthip, we believe, would have as little regarded the anathe- 
mas of the fynod of Dort. He might, perhaps, have been even per- 
verfe enough to pride himfelf in being ** fmitien with the fame con- 
demnation” in which Epifcopius and the Kemontirants were involved, 
But whether, in our judgment of the Bifhop’s fentiments, we are right 
or wrong, it is fuificient for our prefent purpole fo ooferve that the 
canons of that packed and Pa fynod were never adopted by 
the Church of England, and are of no mere authority in determin- 
ing her doctrines than the canons of the councils of Conitance or of 
Trent. 

This author has inferted in the lift of his party the venerable names 
of Ridley and Hooper, of Latimer and Cranmer, our moft eminent 
reformers ; and this he has done with fuch coolnefs and confidence, 
that the uninformed part of his readers mutt be greatly furprized 
when told that fhe juftice of his claim has ever been denied, or even 
been confidered as a fubject of difpute, “This may, perha ins, be efteem- 
ed good po! icy : but tous it appears to be the we plus uli?a ‘of dilinge nus 
oufnels. Of Cranmer we are fure that when he wrote or ap; proved of 
* the Erudition of a Chriftian Man,” his opinions on the high!yimpor- 
fant points of grace, free-will, and univerial redemption, were totally 
inconfiftent with the dogmas of Calvin. Mr. Overton, indeed, has 
pbjccied to the evidence of that publication, becaufe, as he alleges, the 
minds of Cranmer and of his allociates, were not yet difentangled 
from the errors of popery, and were only %* advancing to the pertec- 
tion of truth.” But if Cranmer was, as he is faid to have bee ‘n, the 
author of the exc: !lent homily on {aly ation, he was no more a Cal- 
vinift in 1552, when the Articles and Liturgy were cftablifhed by au- 
thority, than he was about the y car 1540, when he publ.ifhed «* The 


Zrudition of a Chriftian Man.” The ientiments of Ridley are equally 
well-known to have been Anti-Ca'vintitic. With regard to Hooper, 
the preface to his Expotition of the Ten Commandments bears moft 
iplendid teitimony againit arbitrary decrees, and in favour of the doc- 
trise ot univerfal redemption ; a doctrine which overturns, from the 
very foundation, the whole iyitem af Calvin. ** As far (fays he), as 
© a Pa the virtue and flreneth of God’s promife to fave men, as 
the rigour and jultice of the law for fin todamn nien ; for as, by the 
fin and offence of one m2n, death. was extended and miade common 
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rived life unto a// men unto jullification. The premife of grace ap- 
ertaineth unto every fort of men in the world, and comprehendeth 
them all; howbeit, within certain limits and bounds, the which if 
men neglect or pafs over, they exclude themfelves from the promife in 
Chritt: as Cain was no more excluded, till he excluded himfelf, 
than Abel; Saul than De Vi Th agrees than Peter; Ffau than Jacob.’ 
It appears, indeed, that, on principal points of controverly then 
in debate, Hooper thought bare the mtld and reipectable Melanc- 
hon, who abominated the wild impieties of Calvin. Of tliis agree 
ment we thall give the fol: wing in{tance, which will ferve to ad 
how. widely thefe two illuftrious reformers differed from Calvin, with 
re ted to the utter inabili ty of man, and the fole operation of irre- 
filtible grace. ** Sic,”’ favs Melan€&thon, **cum Joan. 6. di@um 
ellet, memo venit ad me, nifi Pater iraxerté eum; {equitur flatim: 
omnis qui audit a patre ct difett, venit ad me. Orditur Deus et trahit 
nos verbo iuo et {piritu fanéto; fed audire nos oportet et difcere, id 
elt apprehendere promiffionem et affentiri, non repugnare, nor indul- 
vere difliden tiz et dubitationi.’’ Of this pail; age th e words of Hooper 
approach very nearly to 2 literal tran{lation. “¢ John faith, no man 
cometh to me, except my Father drew him. Many men underftand 
thefe words in a wrong fenfe, as though God required, in a reafonable 
man, no more than ina dead pof?; and mark not the words that fal- 
low: ivery man that heareth and learneth ot my Father cometh to 
me. God draweth with his word and the Holy Ghoit; but man’s 
duty is to heare and learne ; that is tofay, to receive the grace of God, 
confent to the promife, and not repugne the God that calleth. God 
doth promife the Holy Gholt unto them that afke him, and not to 
them that contemne him.” 

The Anti-Calvinifm of Latimer is expreffed in language than 
which nothing ftronger, we believe, is to be found in the writings 
of any medern Arminian. Of this, abundance of examples night 

produced ; but the following fhort paflage is decifive ot his fenti- 
ments: and we give it a place here , cht efly for the purpofe of exhi- 
biting to our readers the curious comment: ary by which an eminent 
Calviniftic divine has feebly endeavoured to evade its force, ** Chrift,” 
fays the good B sithop, ‘© {hed as much blood for r “Fuda , as he did for 
Peter. Veter believed it, and therefore was faved. Judas did not 
believe, and therefore ine was condemned ; the fault being in him 
only, and in nobody elfe.”” By Mr. ‘Toplady, a boa ited pillar of the 
Calviniflic canfe, the aflertion of Latimer is thus eo plained: ** Not 
that Chrift actually died for Judas, (whofe death ins sp ior to what of 
Chriit hi: méelf;) but that the Mediator’s blood was as much fuflicient 
({o infinite was its v: alue) to have redeemed even Judas, as to have 
red: cmed any other perfon, had it been fhed tor that purpote. "Tits 
suid that judas flew himfelf fubjequenily to the appretienfion, but 
aniecedenily to the actual crucifixion of Chrift. The foul of Judas, 
i! erciore, went to its own place of punifhment, Berowe Chrift had 
omered himfelf in facrifice to God.” This is, indeed, a mott extra- 
Orinery argument. According to Mr, ‘I oplady’s reafoning, it is ab- 
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furd to fay that Chrift thed his blood for any perfon who died before 


him ; and thus we muit exclude from the benefit of redemption, not 
only ‘the wicked, impenitent, and unbelieving, but all the ancient 
Fathers both previous to, and under, the Mofaic law, of whom the 
Apoftle to the Hebrews fays that they ‘died in faith,’ and of whom 
the Church affirms that they did not * look only for tranfitory pro- 
mifes.” 

The twenty-nine firft pages of our author’s pamphlet confit of a 
direct and perfonal addrefs to the Bifhop of Lincola. It contains a 
curious and motley mixture of mifreprefentation, fcurrility, low, un- 
meaning, Methodiftical cant, outrageous Calvinifm, difgulling pride, 
and pretended humility. He affeads to lament, with every writer of 
his tribe, the decay of er and defertion of our Churches ; 
whilft his object, like theirs, is, -by abufing the clergy, to feduce the 
people from their lawful pattors, to thofe hopeful places where ‘ the 
voice of praycr and praife is heard,” he fays, ‘AS NEVER BEFORE.” 
(P. 7.) He is very angry with the clergy of a dillriG in the diocefe 
of Lincoln who, in a report to the Bithop, dared to couple with An- 
tinomians their Calviniflic brethren, ‘* whofe lives,” he fays, adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, and whofe parifhes 
afford the living monuments of the power of godlin cfs, according te 
the elefion of grace. ‘* My Lord,” he adds, ** ‘let the clergy imitate 
their ex xamples, and they ‘will have few intruders to com iplain of 5 
they will foon preach them down, and live them down.” (P. 23.) 
Of this, howevér, we are not quite fo fure. All gofpel minitters are 
not equ: ally fanatical ; and the moft fanatical wiil generally run away 
with the hearers of ‘the reft. Mr. Robinfon, of Leicefter, we have 
reafon to believe, 1 is defervedly regarded, among the evangelical purty, 
as aman of eminence ; yet even he appears unable to preferve his 
people from the influence of officious and feducing intruders, Ina 
Jate very excellent addrefs to his parithioners, he laments that many 
of them ‘** will not afford him the opportunity of delivering to them 
the important meflage with which he is commiffioned.”” He com- 
plains that, ‘© in many cafes, at leaft, no eminence of ability, no 
fidelity or diligence, no purity of dodtrin e or holinefs of life in the 
parith prictt, have been fefficient to enfure him the affe@ions even 
of the more ferious part of his congregation, who have departed from 
him, in multitudes, upon the appearance of a ftrange teacher, whole 
endeavours, as it afterwards appeared, were to unfettle and divide.’ 
This, we truft, is only a general remark, and nota defcription of 
Mr. Robinfon's own cafe.* Yet we fhould not be greatly furprized 
if it were ; for Mr. R. isa fentible man, and it cannot be concealed 
that in a gofpcl-minilter, fuperior popularity, which is the darling 
idol of the whole fratern ity, is not always in proportion to fuperior 
feife. For this very reafon we fhould be aps to think our Calviniflic 
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Prefbyter a very dangérous neighbour, even to his brethren of the 
{aine fentiments ; efpecially as he frankly declares that he considers 
scHisM, againit which the Litany direcis him to pray, not only as 
harmlcfs, but as, in many cafes, an important duty. For be it known 
that this confcientious PResBYTER OF THE CHURCH oF ENG} 
LaNb ‘had rather hear the pooreft ftammerer in a barn, who fhould 
reach and teach Jefus Chriit in the fimplicity of his gofpel, than 
the wife(t academician, or the higheft dignitary in a cathedral, who 
brought another gofpel which we have not accepted.” (P, 25.) The 
rlain Englith of this fplendid fentence is, that he had rather hear 
an illiterate, felf-comm:ioned, blockhead baw] Calviniltic blaiphemy 
and nonfenfe, than the moft learned Bifhop explain the doctrines, 
and enforce the duties, of real Chriftianity. On this {ubjeét he afks 
the following queftions. ‘+ Have not men fouls, and fenic to know 
that the falvation of them is the one thing needful? If littl or ne 


- attention be paid them by their nominal pafiors,” that is, Reader, i€ 


their paftors be not Calviniltic Methodifts, ** will they not be led 


readily to embrace the voluntary affiftance offered to them by others 
and OUGHT THEY NOT TO DO so? Is any man bound, by the laws 
of God or man, to receive no inftru@ion but from his parith pricft ? 
Andif he finds a miniftry more edifying and conformable to gofpel 
truth, is he blameable tor attending it?) Does not the conftitution of 
the Jand, as well as the law of God, give him the fame right to 
worfhip where he pleafes, and as he pleates, as it docs to the Bifhop 
and his clerks?” (Pp. 25, 26.) There is a modcl of a Churchman 
for you! who will certainly never be guilty of the weaknefs for 
which Dr. Haweis, another *¢ True Churchman,” cenfures poor 
Melan&hon, whom, ‘ fome educational prejudices refpeGing Church 
unity and fchifm, led fometimes into conceffions injurious to the 
caufe which he defended:—as if there could be no minifters, nofa- 
craments, no ordinances, no church, without bifhops, priefts, and 
deacons of epifcopal ordination.” (Haweis Ch. Hilt. Vol. II. Pr. 303 
and 485.) 

We deem ourfelves infinitely obliged to our author for this in- 
genuous confeflion, becaufe it affords a moft convincing confirmation 
of what we have always believed and maintained, that the principles 
of thefe evangelical minifters, however willingly the more wary part 
of them would perfuade the world to think otherwife, are hojtile to 
our ecclefiaflical eftablifhment, and friendly to fe€tarianifm and ~ 
{chifm. But our author isperfeétly clear, at leaft, with regard to 
**the tendency of Calviniftic principles to produce, in the'mot ef- 
fe€tual manner, righteoufnefs and true holinefs. This,” he fays, 
‘‘ has been fo often and fo fully demonitrated, that nothing but the 
moft determined prejudice can bring the matter into difpute. Their 
influence on the inoral conduét of ali who have truly embraced them, 
has been eftablithed by the cleareft evidence, manifefted in’ the word 
of Gol, and exemplified wherever the truth, as it is in Jefus, is 
preached and believed. (Pp. 20, 21.) Fhe principles of eleétion 
and grace never led to enthufialm and immorality, but the very re- 
ver, 
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ad wherever they have been held in the light and love of them, 
(P. 11.) Depend upen it wheres r pr: aycriels, lawlefs, carelefs cons 
ua j is chargeable, they are no a inifis, whatever may be theught or 
pr feffed.” (P. 141.) Now if all this is not the molt egregious tri- 
fling, we know not what itis. It has, indeed, the appearance of an 
appeal to fact; but it is no fuch thing: for though the great majority 
of profeffed C alvinifls were notorious villains and abandoned profii- 


rates, the author might {till plaufibl; fave his credit, by infiiling that 
their principles were not ‘truly embraced,’ 
the light and love of them.” In reality the ssgument, or rather the 
aflertion, ts good tor nothing but to impofe on fimple and fuperficial 
minds, According! ly Mr. Overton very eafily gets rid of the military 
Calvinifts of the 17th century, by pronouncing them to have been 
confummate hypocrites, becaufe it did not fuit his purpofe to praife 
rebellion. Our author does not, therefore, at all mect the charge 
which ts, that the natural tendency of the {yf 
immoral whom it does not drive to defpdir ~ We know that it very 


Pm he} 
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frequently does both 5 and if fome are not equally fpoilt by it with 
others, the reafon is becaufe they are endowed with better difpefitions, 
which ferv¢ - to counteract its m alig Mant ini it te put p nion does 


not, furely, ceafe to be poifor n bec sul Cane t CO} n(litut: 
power than others of refilting its de! etertous effects. 

A confiderable part of this pamphiet (i im p. 31 to t1g,) is filled 
with remarks on fuch of the thirty-nine Articies a: author fup- 

ofes to favour Calvinifm, and on the B iihop’s Elements of Chriftian 

‘heology ; but none of his remarks have itruck us as new, or as 
placed in fuch a luminous peint of view as to demand particular con- 
fiteration. In {peaking of the Three Creeds adopted by the Church, 
he obferves, that ‘they may not be received pariially, or only as 
much of them as we like, but thoroughly.’ It is, therefore, to be 
fuppofed that he himfelf ** thoroughly receives” that article of the 
Athanafian Creed, which declare: hat ‘*all men fhall give account 
for their Own works ;” and yet if we are to judge from the whole 
diift of his publication, he mutt hold this do@rine in utter abhor- 
rence. He ‘Seats not well entircly omit the Xth Article, which af- 
ferts co-operating, as well as preventing crace, becaufe it came withis 
the number of thofe which he had engag d to examine 5 and he fays 
(p. 20,) that he believes it, But he immediately adds, that ‘* this 
grace is fovercign and free,” by which he means that it is confined 
to a few, and irrefiftible - He every where, accor dinely treats with 
the meft marked difre! (pect and {corn the notion of : 10int CO opera- 
tion of eur own endeavours with the erace of God. (Pp. 425 74s 
110, 111, &c.) He denies that man has even any power, either to 
rejet or accept the conditions on which his whole’ fate depends, 
«6 The very idea,” he fays, .** is ae gg with the con/fant decrec, 
and everlajting perp fe oO if God. = * [O4. 

Very differen t indeed are the fo ments I our venerable Church, 
which holds every virtue. and C} nriftian grace to be, in part, the 
work of man, This the has, in the clea reft terms s, aflerted even of 
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s atrue and lively faith,’ which is the very root and principle of 
them all. Itis, fays the noble Homily on Salvation, ‘* the gift of 
God, and NoT MAN’s ONLY WORK witrHouT Gop.” (i. 19.)— 
And this fingle expretlion, we may obferve by the bye, is demon- 
ftrative evidence that Cranmer was no Calvinift. 

Our prefbyter clines, with the fondeft attachment, to that favour- 
ite renet of all true Calvinifisy “Phat Chrift died only for a> {mall 
proportion of the human race; and among them he ts politive that 
none can be included to whom the Golpel has not been preached. 
How abhorrent this notion is from the doé¢trine of the Church of 
Enoland we have fargely proved in our remarks on Mr. Overton. 
Tothe unanfwerable evidence which we there pr xiuced, we fhall 
now add from the Homily on the Pafiion, two irrcfragable proofs, 
which did not then occur to us. In one place the words of the Ho- 
mily are: ** So pleafant was this facrifice and oblation of his Sop’s, 


; 
 . ~ 


death, which he fo obediently and innocently fuffered, that we fhould 
take it forthe ONLY AND FULL AMENDS FOR ALL THE SINs OP 
THE WORLD ;” (p.-349;) and, in another place, it is afiirmed in 
language ftill more deciiive, if poffible, that ** Our Saviour Chrift 
fuffered death UNIVERSALLY FOR ALL MEN.” (P. 355.) 

The Church of England, then, moft certainly confiders all mane 
kind as capable of falvation, whether they have heard of the Gofpel | 
ornot; neris her XVillth Article, as Prefbyter maintains, in the 
leaft inconfiftent with fuch.a belief. When fhe fa,s that ‘* they are 
tobe held aceurfed,” (which, in the ftile of ecciefiaftical canons, 
means only that their opinion is to be condemned,) ** that prefume 
to iay that every man fhall be faved by the law or fect which he pros 
fefleth;” fhe pronounces no damnation on thofe who, while they 
have never been favoured, by Providence, with the fuperior advan- 
tares of Chriftianity, have fincerely endeavoured to lead a virtuous 
life, according to the. beft rule of action enjoyed by them. Sach 
perfons, on the contrary, fhe evidently fuppotes, may be objects of 
the gracious mercy of God, and faved through the atonement of the 
univerfal Redeemer, What our author, therefore, calls ** the broad 
ailsrtion” of the Bifhop of Lincoln, * millions who never heard the 
name of Jefus will be redeemed and bleficd for ever through the mee 
tits of his death,” (p. g4,) is an aflertion which he cannot prove to 
be falfe, and which is not condemned by the Church of England. 
What the Church of England means to condemn is the pofition of 
thofe who maintain that every good man without the pale of Chrif- 
tianity fhall be faved, independently of the facrifice of Chrift, by 
virtue of the merit of his obedience to the law under which he lives, 
Our author, indeed, in one place reads the Article thus: ‘* They 
are to be held accurfed that prefume to fay that every man fhall be 
faved By (or 1n) the law or fect which he profefieth,” as if in and 
BY were, in this ficuation, exactly of the fame import; and, un- 
doubtedly, to a perfon who is not much converfant with the fubject, 
this fubftitution of one fimall particle for another might appear very 
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harmlefs. But the author has a deep defign to ferve by it; and it fs, 
yn truth, a moft firiking inftance of thoie dithoneft arts to w hich 
thefy Evangelical Calvinifts can defeend for the fupport of their fy{- 


tem. To deny that a man can be faved ** 1n a feet or law,”’ our 


auth r we!l knows, is materially and effentially different from deny- 

n@ that he can be -faved « BY a fect or am * The former peor 
tion, which Prefbyter would infinuate to be the fenfe of the Art: 
excludes aman from the possiBiLity of falvation, jo long as on 
continues in that fe or law, while the latter does not. We are 
aware that the word in the Latin Article is 1N; but beth the Latin 
and Eaglith editions of the Articles are equally authentic. And, in 
this cafe, though the Latin Article, which ts, indeed, ambiguous, 
will bear the meaning which our author attaches to it, the inglith 
is altogether incapable of that meaning. And we know, hetides, 
from innumerable paflages, that fuch meaning is altogether fubverfive 
of the uniform doétrine of the Church of England. 

In another place our author talks of this article in language of 
which we know not what to think. His words are fo exceedingly 
ftrange that, in order to avoid the imputation of mifreprefenting 
them, we judge it abfolutely neceflary to lay them aceurately before 
our readers. “ The opinion,”’ he fays, ** is as fatal as faiie, that a 
perfon, whatever his religion may be, or his educational and national 

opinion, whether Jew, Turk, or Pagan, may be faved if he lives up 
to his profeffion, or be careful to frame his life according to his own 
law, and the light of nature: o” all uch the Church of England, in 
her eighteenth ‘Article, denounces af awful anathema, ani declares 
they are to be held accursepD.” (P. 42.) Can the author poflibly 
mean to infinuate that the Church pronounces, in her XVIIIth Ar- 
ticle, all Jews, Turks, and Pagans accurfed? Such a monftrous 
falthood would, we truft, be too fhocking for the con{cience even of 
a fery Calvinift, however blinded by intemperate zeal, and yet the 
fentence will admit of no other explanation. But at al] events, 

whatever, in this place, may be his meaning, this author evidently 
feels no qualins, we do not fay in mifreprefenting, but in FALSIFY- 
ING, for the fake of his fyftem, the words of that Church of which 
he fays thathe ts a minilhtr, Of this we have already given one in- 
flance, and we fhall prefently give another {till more extraordinary. 
In all to whom the gofpel ef Chritt is preached, provided they are 
rational and accountable agents, the Church of England confiders 
FAITH as indifpenfably neceffary to falvation; and ‘to all fuch, of 
courfe, fhe applies our Lord’s declaration, ‘¢ He that believeth and 
is baptized fhall be faved; but he that believ.th not fhall be damn- 
ed.”” She does not, henever. prefume to limit. the divine mercy, 
or determine that faith is fo effential to falyation that God will fave 
none without it. But of this our author ts fo fully convinced, that 
on the Apoitle’s aflertion, ‘* God will have all men to be faved, and 
to come unto the knowledge of the truth,” he puts this very curi- 


ous confiruQion; ** All men whom he wills to be faved, muft come 
to 
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to the knowledge of the truth; and therefore the preaching of the 
gofpel is to be to every creature under heaven.” (P. 47.) In con- 
formity with this his fixed perfuafion, it appears that, when he re- 
eats his ** Te Deum,” he fays ** When thou hadft overcome the 
fharpnefs of death, thou didft open the kingdom of Heaven ONLY to 
all believers.””’ He will hardly deny that, in the following words, he 
means to refer to this incomparable hymn, and to give the only fenfe. 
of which the claufe referred to is, ‘in his opinion, fufceptible. His 
words are, ** The kingdom of Heaven is only open to all believers ;” 
(p. 129;) and thefe words, by the conftant and idiomatic colour of 
his ftile, we are fully authorized to interpret thus: ** The kingdom 
of heaven is open to NONE BUT BELIEVERS.” Now, if he be con- 
fiftent, he muft thus read the firft rubric at the end of the order for 
Public Baptifm : “ It is certainly God’s word that the children which 
are baptifed, dying before they commit actual fin, are undoubtedly 
DAMNED.” The Church, indeed, fays that they are UNDOUBTED= 
LY SAVED; but, if the kingdom of Heaven be open only to all Bg- 
LIEVERS, this is clearly, in the nature of the thing, impoflible. For, 
whatever notion we may have of faith; fhould we even adopt, with 
regard to it, the wildeft reveries of the wildeft enthufiaft; it mutt 
fill imply fome knowledge of the gofpel, of which infants are alto- 
gether incapable. TheChurch of England, therefore, holds no fuch 
opinion as that for which this prefbyter contends, that all muft ne- 
ceflarily be damned without remedy, who know not the gofpel. 

The certain falvation of all baptized infants, dying before the 
commit actual fin, can never be admitted by any Calvimift ; re | 
therefore, no Calvinift, we confidently maintain, can poflibly fub- 
fcribe the Book of Common Prayer ex animo, and with a good con- 
fcience. Our author, very plainly, difbclieves the doctrine; and he 
gets rid of the fubject with this fhuffling obfervation, ‘* That refpect. 
ing infants, little, very little, is to be found in the Scripture. And 
whenever the Scripture is filent, we muft be content not even to des 
fire to be wife above what is written.” (P. 128,129.) Now we 
think, on the contrary, that what is found, in fcripture, concerning 
infants is far from being little ; for however little it may be in words, 
itis great in importance. -Our Saviour feems to have regarded in- 
fants with peculiar affe€tion, and certainly, treated them with fin 
gular kindnefs; for “ he embraced them in his arms, *he laid his 
hands upon them and bleffed them.”” We cannot confider it as little 
that he who knew the mind of God, and the terms of falvation, much 
better than any conceited Calvinift, “‘ commanded the children to be 
brought unto him, blamed thofe that would have kept them from 
him, and exhorted al! men ‘to follow their innocency.” But ’** ad- 
mitting,” fays our author, ‘* the sALvVABILITY of infants, they muft 
have received the Holy Ghoft 2s well as we.” (P.126.) If thefe 
words have any rational fenfe, it muft be that infants, fuppofing them’ 
falvable, are admitted tothe enjoyment! of future blifs, only through’ 
the gratditows mercy of God, and the univerfal atonement of Chrift? 
NO, LXFII, VOL. XVI. E for 
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for to talk of a moral influence of the Holy Ghoft on the minds ot .| 
infants would be ridiculous. But why fhould Prefbyter fo ftrenu- 

oully deny that fuch influence may be conferred on virtuous mea 
under the law of nature? It muft, furely, be a cruel fyftem of faith 
which pronounces fuch men as Plato and Socrates incapable of that 
divine affiltance of which they were fo fenfible that they ftood in 
necd. Itis, to us, a fource of unfpeakable fatisfaction that fuch is 
not the faith of the Church of England. ‘* The promife of grace,” 
fays the venerable Hooper, ** appertaineth to every fort of men in 
the world.” Should our readers wilh. for more numerous proofs of 
the fentinients of this eminent divine, whom our Calviniftic author 
fo impudently ranks as a martyr in the caufe, they will find them, 
in abundance, ia that fame Preface which we have quoted, and in 
which the tenets of our Church are moft accurately exprefled. This 
prelate, they will find, expreisly denies that the image of God is ef- 
faced in man by ori; ginal fin. He teaches, with St. Paul, that the. 
effes of Chrift’s death are, In all refpeéts, commenfurate to thofe 
of Adam’s fall; to that no man, on account of Adam’s fin alone, 
fhall. incur eternal damnation. He maintains, in the moft unambi- 
en@us terms, that Chrilt, on the crofs, made atonement for the fins 
of.all mankind without exception; that no man is, by necefiity of 
dgitiny, pulled up into Heaven, or thruft down into Hell; that the. 
fole caufe of reprobation is fin in man; not, however, every fin, 
but only that which indicates contempt of God’ s word and grace. 

And, finally, his notion. of eletion is, that we are faid to be elected, 

by God, from eternity,» BECAUSE we are AFTERWARDS made the 
MEMBERS OF CHRIST. 

This writer, bowever, as well as Mr. Overton, affects to difavow 
the moft horrid part of the Calviniftic fyftem. .** It is declamation,” 
he fays, ‘* and. merely terrific, when the fpectre of reprobation is 
conjured up to aftright the fearful. Ie is not any eternal decree or 
lack of iirefiftible grace that renders a man criminal, and expofes 
him to wrath and damnation, but his own finfu) nature and con- 
duct, led away by his own heart’s luft, and enticed.” (P. 107. )— 
We "kpow not what thefe rebellious Calvinifts gain, by deferting, in 
this cafe, the ftandard of their leader. If they think that, by re- 
jecting the decree. of, seperation, as _underftood in the Calviniftic 
fenfe, they can, in any degree, vindicate the attributes of God, they 
are, furely, miftaken, ‘ But even if God, as the Bithop aff arts,” 
(and, we beg leave to add, as St, Paul aflerts,) ‘* formed his predefti- 
nation On his prefctence, would that. even, if conceded, ultimately 
Make the leaft difference in the number of .thofe who are faved and 
thofe who perifh.?”” (P. 105.) Wedo not fay. that it would ; but 
that is. not the queftion. The queftion is Whether we fhall dare to 
afcribe to God a conduct which would difgrace the moft lawlefs and 
capricious tyrant; and that, too, in oppofttion to the plainelt de- 
elarations of holy Scripture, and of the excellent Church to. which 
we belong. Our author, however, patches up the difficulty by quot-: 
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jng the foolifh profeffion of Luther: ‘* Was it in my powet to come 
prehend it, and clearly to make out how God is both inviolably juft 
and infinitely mercttul, notwith{tanding the difplay of wrath and 
feeming inequality in his difpenfations reipecting the reprobate, faith 
would have litcle or nothing to do.” Our author has, certainly, 
nothing farther to do but to adopt, for his motto, ** Credo quia im- 
pofiibile eft.” 

On the fubjet of juftification, our prefbyter, We think, is parti- 
cularly unlucky in his efforts to reconcile St. Paul and St. James. 
St. James, he fays, ‘* is arguing on the neceflity of sHEWING OUR 
FAITH by our works, and we cannot fhew what we have not got.” 
(P. 79.) He therefore concludes that the Apoftle is fpeaking of out 
juftification ** betore men.” (P. 80.) But the apoftle is, very evi- 
dently, {peaking of our juttification in the fizht of God, as appears by 
the queftion “ Can faith fave him!” Befides, how could it efcape 
this writer’s notice that his commentary makes St. James talk non- 
fenfe. Whatever we may fuppofe the Apoitie to intend by juftifi- 
cation, he afcribes it partly to faith, and partly to works. ‘** Ye 
fee then how that by works a man‘ is jultificd, 2nd not by faith 
only.” This, according té ouf author’s interpretation, means ** Ye 
fee then how that by works a man’s faith is demonitrated to the 
world, and not by his faith onty.” We fhould have thought it 
impoffible that, in the fight of men, a man’s faith could, in any de- 
gree, be demonttrated by trsetF. It no where appears, our author 
contends, that St. James wrote to correct the errors which had arifen 
from mifapprehenfion of the writings of St. Paul. (P. 82.) He mutt 
know, however, that fuch has been the general opinton of the 
Church, particularly of his favourite Auguftine; and that thefe er- 
rors have, almoft unanimoufly, been fuppofed to relate to the doc- 
trine of juftification. But the queftion is, in truth, of little confe- 
quence ; nor is it of much greater whether Sc. Peter (Ep. Il. Cap. 4. 
v. 16.)-ailudes to thofe parts of St. Paul’s Epiftles which treat of that 
doctrine, when he fays of them that they contain things ** hard to 
be underftood.”’ But, on this fubject, our author’s critical acumen 
is difplayed. ** St. Peter,” he affirms, ‘* does not fay that St. Paul’s 
Epifties are more hard to be under{tood than the other fcriptures; 
but that refpeGting the coming of our Lord to judgment, many things 
aie faid that are as yet to usbfcure, and of difficult interpretation. 
The pronoun iy §,;,” he adds, ‘* it is evident cannot agree with imise- 
das, but with ‘ea, the immediate antecedent, and in the ‘neuter, 
not the feminine gender.” (P. 83.) If our author know any thing 
of biblical criticifm, he muft know that this remark, even gramma- 
tically confidered, ‘is:not worth a ftraw. With regard to the fenfe, 
it manifeftly has not the effet, which he intended, of removing from 
St. Paul’s Epifttes the imputation of obfcurity, Whatever the things 
are which Sr. Peter calls obfcure, they are evidently, contained in 
St. Paul’s Epiftles; and to us it appears that even St. Paul could 
{caredly, peak, in his \Epiftles, of things hard to be’ underftoody” 
While the Epiftles themfelyves oe? plain. That this Apof- 
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tle’s writings, efpecially fuch parts of them as relate to juftification 
by faith, are often highly obfcure, has been felt and acknowledged by 
thofe whom WE would call the brighteit ornaments of the Church of 
God, both in ancient and in modern times. But our author will 
exclude both us and them from the number of thofe in whom ** God 
tthe Spirit bas opened the underfianding to underfland the Scriptures.” 
(P. 82.) That he claims this divine illumination himfelf, we enter- 
tain not a doubt; and, therefore, it is no wonder that he finds St. 
Paul’s Epiiiles fo perfpicuous. To him the Scriptures cannot be, 
as they are to the uninfpired, ** a book fealed, and a gofpel hid.” (1b.) 
But we mutt be content to rank with thofe who, in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, ** purfuc the means of divine appointment, REA- 
SONING Out of the word of truth, if peradventure,”’ as he fays, ** God 
will'give them repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth.” ([b.) 

Our author pretends (p. 52,) to ** have fummarily ftated the fub- 
ftance of the do‘frinal Articles of the Church of England.” We 
fuppofe that he does not regard the XXXIft as a doétrinal Article; 
for, in his fummary, he has totally omitted it. The fame fpirit of 
fairnefs and impartiality runs through the comparifon which, in the 
latter part of his pamphlet, he has inftituted with a view to fhew 
that the Homilies and Liturgy are in unifon with the Articles, and, 
confequently, Calviniftic. He has made a pretty copious felection 
‘of paflages which fpeak of the neceffity of grace; a neceflity for 
which the Right Rev. and learned writer whom he attacks and mott 
indecently infults, contends as ftrenuoufly as he can do himfelf.— 
But he has carefully avofded every phrafe or expreflion which im- 
plies that, with the affiftance of grace, man muft diligently work out 
his own falvation ; and becaufe the Church maintains, in conformi- 
ty to Scripture, that, without the aids of Ged’s Holy Spirit, we are 
able to do nothing, he concludes, in oppofition to common fentfe, 
that with them we are able to do nothing hikewife. He fometimes 
has the confummate aflurance completely to mifreprefent the tenets 
of his mafter. Thus he roundly afferts (p. 38,) that ‘* the true {tate 
of man by xature fallen, is the corner-ftone of the doétrine called 
Calviniftic.” Butthis affertion is a notorious falfhood ; for the true 


corner-ftone of that blafphemous doctrine is not * the ftate of man 
by nature fallen,” but the everlafting decree of God, FORE-ORDAIN- | 


ING HIS FALL, and the CERTAIN DAMNATION of by far the greater 
part of his pofterity. But in the Article of God’s being the only 
oe in fitting the eleé& for future glory, he is a correct and orthodox 

alvinift. His grace, as we have feen, is fovereign and irretiftible. 
“Of good works, it is true, he talks in the fame ftile with the reft of 


“his brethren. « No man,” he fays, ** who argues for God’s pre- 


deftination, and his eleétion by grace, ever doubted the neceffity of 
good works, in all believers, to whom the kingdom of Heaven is 
opened,” (P. 148.) But this neceffity is fimply and purely, the me- 
chanical neceffity by which the inftrument is made to-contribute to 
the purpofes of the artift. Thefe works are the works of the perfon 
who performs them precifely as the forging ofa bar of iron is i 
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work of the hammer and of the anvil. We fhall, therefore, take 
leave of this publication, of which our readers, perhaps, will think 
that they have had enough, with calling their attention to one paf- 
fage more. It is found in the 24th page of the pamphlet, and, in 
a very {hort compafs, gives fuch a fingular difplay of the candour, 
the modefty, and the admirable confiftency of thefe evangelical Cal- 
viniftic minifters as cannot fail to afford both inftruCtion and amule- 
ment. 

Thofe clergy of the diocefe of Lincoln who made, to the Bifhop, 
the report already mentioned, of the ftate of religion within their 
diftrict, bring againft them, it feems, ¢ ftrange charges of exorcifins, 
and denunciations, and enthufiaftic practices.” “Thele charges, of 
courfe, our author with the utmoft indignation repels. ‘** There 
may have been,” he fays, ** a man of Arminian leaven, and enthu- 
fiaftic ideas, among the followers of Mr. Weficy, though I never 
knew one,: who pretended to thefe fupernatural powers ; but I defy 
the moft inveterate of our maligners to produce an individual among 
the Calvinifts who ever countenanced fuch pretenfons.” Into the 
matter of fact refpecting thefe exorcifms we fhal]l not now enter; 
although the public, we imagine, will find no difficulty in deciding 
between the authority of this anonymous prefbyter, and the credit 
due to a numerous body of refpectable clergymen, advancing a charge 
which they have authenticated with their names, and prefented, in a 
manner and form the moft folemn, to their diocefan. What we with 
our readers particularly to obferve is the ungenerous treatment which 
poor Wefley receives, to whom, though as a {chifmatic it was utter- 
ly impoffible for any man to have higher merit, no mercy or bro- 
therly tendernefs is fhewn, and that merely becaufe he was a wicked 
Arminian. But Whitfield and his followers can be no enthufiafts, 
becaufe they are genuine godly Calvinifts, ‘This, @ priori, is abun- 
dantly evident; for Calvinifts ** are men too enlightened in the myf- 
teries of podlinefs; they are better acquainted with their own hearts, 
and their deceitfulnefs ; they feel in themfelves too much to lament 
and condemn; they denounce no wrath but on the impenitenr; they 
invite poor finners of every rank and degree to be reconciled to Gi d, 
to come and take of the water of |:fe freely: if men perifh, it is be- 
caufe they will not come to Chriit that they might have life.” “This 
eloquent fentence, which, for unity of fubject and compattne(s of 
conttruction, is, certainly, unparalleled, is intended as a proof that 
Calvinifts are no enthufiafts, and, of confequence, are incapable of 
pretending to exorcifms. If any of our readers are unrortunate 
cnouzh not clearly to perceive the connection between the vroof and 
the propofition to be proved, we are forry for their duinefs; but we 
can give them no afliftance. ‘To be honeft and own a degrading 
truth, we are here as much in the dark as they ares and, what is 
more, we very fhrewdly fufpeét that the author himfelf faw juft as 
much of the matter as either of us. But when theie benevolent gen- 
demen gravely inform us that “they invite poor finners of every 
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rank and degree to be reconciled to God,” we are forced to fuppofe 
that they are privately laughing at us: for on the neceflarian prin- 
ciples of Calviniftic predeftination, the invitation woy!d be. more 
than a manifeft abfurdity ; it would be nothing lefs than downright 

mockery and infult, If they are in earneft, we can only fay that, 
of all mankind, they are moft foolithly and idly employed. When 
they tell us that “ if men perifh, itis becaufe they w.ll nut come to 
Chrift,” they tell us a notorious and barefaced lie; for, according 
to the whole contexture of Calvinifm, the caufe of men’s perdition 
is not that they will not come to Chrift, but that an everlafting de- 
cree prevents them, We conclude with moft heartily adopting the 
fentiment expiefled by our author at the glofe of this paragraph ; 
“© When will men be candid, and ceale to pervert the good ways of 
the Lord!” 





The Articles of the Church of England proved not to be Calvinifiic. By 
Thomas Kipling, D. D. Dean of Peterborough, and ha Fellow 
of Si. John’s College, Cambridve. Large 8vo. Pp. 94. Maw- 
man and Hurft. London; Deignton, Cainbrid gC 5 Cooke, Ox- 
ford; and Todd, York. 1: 02. 


HIS is a publication of uncommon merit; and it is with fingu- 
lar fatistaction that we introduce it to the knowledge of our 
readers. If contains, within a yery moderate compais, an able vin- 
dication of the dogirines of our Church trom the imputa ion of Cal- 
yinifm, with which they have been fo percmactoufly charged, and a 
moft convincing corroboration of opinions which it has been our uni- 
form cn deavour to fupport and difeminate. The Dean of Peterbo- 
rough is a profelled revie wer, and, in our eftimation, a very matterly 
ouc, wilh whom we fhould be pro ud to claim a nearer acquainftance 
and whom we fhould reckon it an honour to had as a brother, T he 
writers to whom his particular at:ention is more immediately directed 
are two on whom we lately beliowed fome portion of our labours, 
the author of ** T he true Churchmen afcertained,”” and the anony- 
mous *¢ Prefbyter” of congenial fentiments. Dr. Kipling does not, 
jndeed, enter its a detailed analyfis of their works, or undertake to 
expofe the innumerable mitances of fophittical reafoning, groundlefs 
allertion, and illiberal abuie, with which thefe works are embellithed 
and garnifhed from beginning to end; but he cuts up their principle 
by the very root, ¢: ‘afes the ve ry foundation on which their edifice is 
erected, and leaves not, by confequince, one ftone upon another of 
their whole fuperftructure. ‘To confefs the truth, we have oftn 
been furprized how thele two writers, efpecially Mr. Overton, who 
certainly is not deficient in per{picacity, thould have had the temerity 
to cruft the very life of a fay pounice caufe to a principle which, unlefs 
they were unaccountabdly blinded by babitual and inveterate prejuc "ce, 


or entertained a firange confide nee in their own powers of deception, 
and 
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and a fovereign contempt for the intellectual faculties of every Anti- 
Calvinift, they muf inftantly have feen was wholly untenable :. yet 
they have, as the Dean of Peterborough exprefles it, “ confented to 
ret the termination of this gueftion, * Whether it was the inten- 
tion, or not, of the compilers of our Article. that fome of them fhould 
be interpreced and fuodfcribed in a Calviniftic fenfe,’ entirely upon 
the event of this one enquiry, * Is our eftablithed Liturgy in cor- 
refpondence with Calvinifm ?” (P. 3.) And here the Dean joins u- 
fue with thefe writers. In laying before our readers fome account of 
this pamphlet, our tafk will be cqually agreeable and eafy. We are 
very anxious that, as it well deferves, it fhould be generally known, 
and we think that we cannot adopt a better method of effeclually re- 
commending it to the noiice of the public, than allowing the author 
to {peak largely for himfelf. 

The natural execution of Dr. K.’s plan was by infituting a com- 
parifon between the public ftandards of the Churct: ef England, and 
the genuine, authenticated doctrines of Calvin. We fay the gena- 
ine, authenticated doctrines ; for, as our learned author judicioufly ob- 
ferves, *© It cannot be too extenfively known, that, of all tnofe 
writers who have lately taken up their pens, as they pretend, to de- 
monftrate that the Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England 
are CALVINISTIC, though they have quot.d and referred to nearly 
FIFTY different authors, no one has even once quoted CaLvin for 
this purpofe ; but that every one has pafled over his Inftitutes amd 
other works in the fame degree of filence, as be muft havé done, had 
not one fyllable of what Calvin publifhed been extant at prefent ci- 
ther in print or in manufeript. ‘This filence is the effe&, not of ig- 
norance, but of delign. ‘Thofe writers are well aware that the te- 
nets peculiar to Calvinifm are both hideous in themfelves, and dia- 
metrically oppofite to the doétrines of the Church of England; and 
have therefore, the better to effet their purpofe, ftudioufly and in- 
duftrioufly kept them out of fight.” (P. 6.) But a feparate and dif- 
tinct comparifon of every doctrine in Calvin’s Theological Syftem 
with our Book of Common Prayer would be both an end.els and un+ 
neceflary undertaking, ** For, if thofe peculiar do@trines of Calvin 
e excepted, which have no connection with our prefent inquiry, 
there is not,” fays Dr. K. *¢ I believe, one of his peculiarities which 
may not be comprized under his fingle do€trine of PREDEsTINA- 
Tiron. I fhall, therefore, confine myfelf to this one inquiry, ¢ Is 
our eftablithed Liturgy in perfect unifon and correfpondence with 
Calvin’s do@trine of PrepesTinaTion?” (P. 4.) 

Our author, adverting to Mr. Overton’s attempt to garble and re- 
fine the fyftem of Calvin, finds it neceflary to fertle in what precife 
jenfe the words “ Calviniftic” and ** Anti-Calviniftic” can be ufed, 
with propriety, in this difpute. And thefe terms, he fays, can be 
rightly applied, only to fuch of our 39 Articles, if fuch there be, as 
treat of lome doftrine peculiar to Calvin’s fyttem. For, though the 
doctrine of the Trinity, for example, as taught by our Church and 
E 4 as 
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"as taught by that reformer, is exactly the fame, yet no one would 
affirm that the doétrine of the Trinity is a Calviniftic dogirine, or that 
the two firft and the fifth of the 39 Articles are Calvimffic Articles, 
or meant to be fubicr bed in a Calviniftic Jenfe. \f an Article of re- 
ligion, our author contends, in which fome doétrine peculiar to Cal- 
vin’s theology is handled and explained, precifely correiponds with 
what Calvin. has written on the fame fubjeét, fuch Article is Calvi- 
niftic, and wes intended to be fubfcribed in the Calviniftic fenfe. If, 
on the other hand, any Article of religion is not reconcileable with 
fome one of Calvin’s peculiarities, it is not a Calviniftic Article ; 
and, if any Ar icie militates againft Calvin’s fyftem, it muft be deem- 
ed an Ant Calyimitic Artcle, defigned by its framers, to be under- 
ftood and fubier:bed in an Anti-Calviniftic fenfe. Thefe pofitions, 
we conceive, will be readily granted; and they mu(t, it is evident, | 
be equally true whea the inquiry is exiended to any pait of our Li- 
tursical fervices, 

Dr. Kipling, having thus, in his firft chapter, fixed the ftate of 
‘the queftion, with the method to be purfued in refalving it, ane laid 
down fome neceflary previous explanations, proceeds, in the fecond, 
(from p. 9 to §2,) to fhew what Calvin’s PREDESTINATION implies. 
The fketch which he gives of it, and which is unfpeakably horrible, 
is comprehended in fourteen diftingt propofitions. With thcle we 
ihall faithtully make our readers acquainted, in Dr. Kipling’s own 
words ; premifing that every one of them is inconteftibly proved to 
be a doctrine of Calvin, by copious extracts from the edition of his 
works publifhed at Amfterdam in 1667. 


“ I, That Omnipotent Being, who has exifted from all eternity, after 
he had decreed to create man in his own image, and had tfore-ordained hjs 
fall from original righteouinels, by which fall Adam’s own nature would be 
corrupted and depraved, viewed with the cye of prefcience the whole of 
Adam’s offspring as a MASS OF COKRUPTION AND PERDITION.” 

“JI. Among the vait multitude of human beings compoting this mafs of 

corruption and perdition, Almighty God decreed, before the foundation of 
the world, to bring tome to everlafiing falvation, and to damn all the reft 
eternally. This decrée or purpofe of God ts derominated by Calvin rre- 
DESTINATION, fome being thereby predeltined to everlafting happinels, 
and others condemned by it to everlaiting mifery.” 
' JIT. The objects of this decree are, not colleétive bodies of men, as 
Jews, Gentiles, Greeks, Romans, but individuals, as John, Matthew, Tho- 
mas, Peter, every one of whove fate after death is fixed by it, before he is 
born, immutably and everlatlingly.” 

f‘ IV. Adam, agreeably to the pre-ordinance of God, (for we are now 
come to the execution of his decrees) fell from innocence: and in conle- 
quence of this lapfe the whole of man’s nature, as the Deity had forefeen 
and foreordained, underwent a complete change: it became corrupt, de- 
praved, vicious: and every delcendent of Adam, through his firft parents’ 
tran‘greffion, became a loft, a damned, an accurled creature, and fuel for 
the flame of divine vengeance.” 

ff Y. From the birth of Abraham (if not from an earlier period) to this 
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efent time, the Deity, ag ceably to his eternal purpote and immutable 
“cree, hath coniiantly been taking, wit will continue daily to take thoje 
individuals, whom he predetiinated, before the world began, to everlatting 
jalvation, out of this-mats of corrupuon and perdition, All the reti, every 
one, whom he paieth by, and leaves in this nate of corruption and per- 
dition, he reprobates; that is, abandons to wickednets im this life, and will 
to. ture eternally in the next.” 

Thole whom he makes choice of, felects, and fegregates, for falvation, 
gre called ELecr. . Thole whom he jcaves in their original polulion, aban- 
dons, and will eternally torment, are called fometimes: preterites, (pravte- 
riti) but mofi commonly REPROBATES.” 

« By election and reprobation is executed the immutable decree of pre- 
dettination.” 

« VI. This difcrimination made by the Deity hetween the eleét and the 
reprobates is arbilrary; in no degree owing to any fuperior excellence, 
worth, or merit in the former, either preient aud actu: al, ol future and tore- 
feen, but wholly and folely to God’s will and plea.ure. 

* He extricates the elect from deiiruction fer a demonftration of his 

mercy and goodnels. He leaves the reprobate s in their original {tate oF 
perdition for a difplay of his_power aid glory. 

‘VIl. The elect are put under the cu iody and protection of Chrift Je- 
fus; and, do what they will tn this life, they cannot fail of being taved 
finally, being under an immutable decree, and guaided by Omnipotence. 
The reprobates, how much foever they may exe: | themielves jor the pur- 
pole, cannot attain everlatiing falvation, being dimdered tueielrom, and 
repelled by Almighty God.” 

As the final falvation of the elcét is in no degree naEriy from their 
firt entrance into this world to their ‘depa: ture rout of but is all that 
time fixed and certain; fo neither is the ete nal aatiianeel of a reprobate 
ever uncertain during his paflage through this world, but is even before he 
is born, unalterably fixed and jure. ‘Tuat he thould perith, 1s the very pur- 

ofe for which he was created.’ | 


VILL. Neither the beti purpofes, nor the beft endeavours, nor.the © 


be{t adls, of an elect, even after regener ion, are Inany wile freporatory 
to eternal fa'vation. On the contrary, as the elect people of God, under 
the Molaic difpeniation, were Commanded to detit on the fabbath day 
from their corldly occupations, fe, in relpect of all Aitaal concernsy-the 
elect under the gofpel-difpenfation are enjoined to bid adieu to all wills, 
works, and endeavours of their own, and to keep molt religiouflly a per- 
petual fabbath; that there may be free and ample cope within them for 
the operations of God’s f{pirit.” 

« JX. God, who of his own wil! and pleafure predefiinated the eleét to 
eternal falvation Aimse/f prepares and fits them for it, The means ufed by 
him for this purpoie cay the preaching of his word, and the operations of 
his fpiit; beth which together conttitute what 1s denominated ipecial 
calling.” 

X. The operations of Gad’s fpirit are manifold. He forms in the 
eleGi a new UNDERSTANDING. ~ 2. He deftroys their natural, and creates 
in them a new wiit. $3. EVERY PROPENSITY they may- have, and 
EVEKY EFFORT the) y may make, to do works pleafing and acceptable u: 
ty God, is Iis, . He alio it is who begins, Continues, and finithes, ev ery 
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ood wort done by them; and. who makes them perfevere unto the end 


” 


»D wel-Comg. 

‘ In each of thefe operations he does not concur or Co-OPERATE with 
the clect, but is SOLE and ENTIRE OPERATOR ; ard they are his inftru- 
ments of organs.” 

« Xi. Tiough the eleé& may for a time refift the grace of God, they 
Cannot linaly overcome it. Tais grace is fovereign, and invincible in ins 
Syerel on 

‘ Xil. God, who a;birarily predeftinated thre reprobates to eternal de- 
firuciion, bin elf allo Arenares and fits them for it. He does this by blind- 
ing heir minds, har deming their hearts, fia upilyi ng their intellects, ‘depriv- 
mg them of the knowledge of himielf, withho! ding: trom them the influence 
0} veg piri, and deli woring them over to the devil. 

‘XU. The number of the ele is very fmall: the reprobates of courfe 
are numberlels,” , 

« XIV. The reprobates, thofe numberle!s rational beings, whom Al- 
mighty God hath railed wp for the illuftrating of his glory, are hateful to 
him. He allio hates, in proportion to theic naughtineis, the choien few.” 


The quotations by which our induftrious author has fadftantiated 
thefe mad doctrines as undoubted parts of Calvin’s the logical 
creed, our limits will not permit us to tranferibe ; but our readers 
will find, on peruftug the pamphlet, that they furnifh a proof irre- 
fiftible and complete. One or two of the notes, however, with 
which this chapter is accompanied we cannot prevail with ourfelvés 
toomit. Under the Xth of the foregoing propofitions Dr. Kipling 
writes thus ; 7 


* Calvin fays exprefsly in this feétion that good w ree are the fruits of 
grace. Inthe XIIth Article it is exprefsly faid that good works are the 
finiits of faith. In this Article, therelore; the founders of our Church have 
flaily contradiéted Ca!vin; whichis a plain proof that they were Anti- 
Calviniiis, and that this is an Antt-Calviniftie Article. 

« By grace Calvin means in this fection the third perfon in the Trinity; 
and what he means hy faying that good works are the fruits of grace, is 
expreile “(l by hia ia thet ie words, Omne bonunt in nolts Opus non nist oratiam 
facie, which conclude this fe@tion. What he aflirms then is this, that 
every good work in us is not ours, but qwel/y and solely the workmanthip of 
the Holy Ghofi; that it is dene in no degree by us, but by this perton 
alone. But whatever is wrought and done ar nd performed entire! ybya 
divine perfon, cannot allo prog eed froma Chriftian grace. Faith can have 
no thare in the production of it. So that this is not a mere verbal differ- 
ence, but a difference in doctrine. A Church of England man’s faith is 
produive ; a Calvinitt’s is barren.” (P. 33.) 


The following obfervations are fo pointed and fo jut that we think 
they muft be felc by thofe w vie m 5 are concern. Having mentioned 
the vehemence with which Calvin maintains that in the work of 
man’s falvation, the grace of God is /ole operator, Dr. Kipling adds : 


But in the Xth Article it is aid, Det gratia nos preevenicnte ut velimus, 

e? CO-OPERANTE #&uv wolw ness ’ aa juetatis opera | hac! ‘emda. No words can 
be more p rintedly duvected agamit Caivm’s iyftem than thefe are. What 
he 
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he pofitive'y denied, this Article pofitively affirms. It is confequently am 
Anti-Calviniliic Article.” 

“« Prefbyter afficys that our 39 Articles cannot be fubicribed ex anime, 
but in their lite:al and yiammaiical enfe, and that in their literal and 
grammatical fene they are only capable ot a Calviniitic meaning. He 
has therefore .ubicribed to this Xth Article, which aflerts the co-operation 
of divine grace, as atle, ting that the grace of God does not co-operate with 
our endeavours.” . 

« [vis afi med alfo by Mr. Overton that the literal fenfe of our Arti- 

cles is Calviniitie. And he too, like Pretby tor, is a decided enemy to all 
latitude of inteipretauon, He then, as well as Prefbyter, when he fub- 
feribed to this Xih Acticle, committed a crime clolely bordering upon per- 
jury.” 
" « Hence we mav learn what fort of morals they be, which are taught 
and practiled in * the true Church.’ Ef its minilie:s, the evangelical 
preachers, will knowingly and deuberately, and in the molt folemn mans 
ner, ‘este efiscofo, give their con.ent im writing to this propotition, that, 
there is no difference whatever between both hands and ove hand (which, 
in elect, they do when they tublerbe to tis Anti-Calviniltic Article in a 
Calviniiiic jenfe) in order to gain admittance into the minuiry of the Churcly 
ellabluhed, what will they nor do or fay, when they have gained admit« 
tance.” (P. 37.) 


The barbarity and impiety of a number of Calvin’s. peculiar tenets 
are well known to all who are but moderately veried in theological 
controverfy. But fome of our reade:s may not, even yet, be iufi- 
ciently aware of the atrocious extent to which this daring dogmatilt 
was capable of carrying his {peculations on the fubject of the decrees 
of God. To many, we fufpedt, the information coaveyed in a part 
of the Dean of Peterborough’s note on the XIIIth of the above fecies 
of propofitions, will be altogether new, It gives, in truth, fuch a 
proof of the unparalieled prefamption of this refurmer’s head, as well 
as of the cold, malignant, and cruel difpofitions of his heart, as is 
almoft inconceivable. And we think that all muft concur in ad- 
miring the prudence, at leaft, of his wary difciples, when, inflead of 
exhibiting a full and fair delineation of his doctrines, they itudioully 
and induftrioufly keep them out of fight. 


“ Calvin was of opinion, that among thofe perfons to whom the word 
of Godis preached, the number of repsobates is to that of the elect Nears 
LY IN THE PKOPOKTION OF FOUR TO ONE. (Init. L. ILL. C. xxiv. 12.) 
What portion of the whole human race he thought was predetiimated by the 
Deity, before the world began, to everiafting defiruciion, | have not been 
able to a’certain. ‘Phe reader will however be abie, from what has tow 
been mentioned, to colle@t that it mult be a very large one; and more- 
over that the Son of Gud, who, if an Apoftle is to be credited, ‘ died for 
ail,’ acco:ding to John Calvin died for a very few.” (P. 44.) 

In Calvin’s divinity the whole human race is divided into the ele& 
and the reprobate. Onn this point bis language is contiftent and uni- 
form. ** Deus quefdam elegit, re/féiis aius;... quos vult eligere, 
allis rejectig : eligit alios, aliis prateritis, dc.” And he exprefsly con- 
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tends, in oppofition to thofe who rejected reprobation, that it forms 
an eflential part ot the fyftem, and that without it election could not 
pofibly ftand, * Ipfa eleétio, nifi reprobationi oppofita; non ftarct, 
Duos ergo Deus preterit, reprobat.’ But many of his followers pre- 
tend, on this fubject to difpute his authority, and allege that reproba- 
tion is no conic equence of unconditional election. To! lay his difpute 
for ever atre{t, Dr. Kipling has given a {trict logical demonitration 
of what Calvin has aflerted, that the doétrines of election and repro- 
bation are fo clofely interwoven, and fo intimately connected, that 
they muft necefiarily be either both true or both falfe. This demon- 
ftration we fhall here infert ; after reminding our readers that, in Cal- 
vin’s language, the words prateritt, relicti, reject, and reprobi, are ex 
acily fynonymous; and that, by Adam’s trangrefion, both he and his 
poiterity became one mafs of corruption and perdition, out of which 


mais certain individuals are extricated on account of the merits and 
death of Chrift. 


«« Suppofe now, ({ays the Dean) that of this mafs-not a fingle individual 
has ever been reprobated bythe Deity, then, inthe language of Calvin, none 
has ever been pailed by, none rejecied by him.” +4 

‘But if none be patie d by, and rejected, none can have been {eleflegand 
chok ‘Th. 

“oc: fe quenily, if there be no fuch perfons as Calvin terms reprobates, 
there can exift none of thofe whom he calls elect.’ 

** So alle, on the other hand, if, from this mals of fallen creatures, any 
have been (éléci@d, “choten, fegregated, fome muft be left behind, pat Ted 
by, and rejected. So that, if ps ot be airy fuch perfons as Calvin de- 
nominates elect, there mult alfo be perfons whom he fiyles reprobates.” 


(P. 50.) 


In our ftri€tures on Mr. Overton’s book, we afferted that the at- 
tempt of that author to difguife the precious fy {tem of his mafter, and 
his alfectation of rejecting | fome parts of it, while he adopted others, 
were mere labour loft, becaufe no man can be a Calvinift by halves. 
Of the truth of this afertion we had long been convinced ; and we 
give our reafons for advancing it. We are happy to find that the 
fame conviction is entertained by the Dean of Peterborough ; but he 
has exprefled the grounds of that conviction in fo fuperior and happy 
aityle, that our readers, we doubt not, will thank us for copying 
them, 


‘« Calvinifm refembles a machine fo modelled and contiruGed, that if 
any one wheel, or any one peg, were taken out of it, the whole would fall 
in proces. Suppole, for example, that the doéirine of reprobation was taken 
from Calvin's iyitem ; then allo, as may be gathered from the above de- 
monftiatioil, would the do€irine of election “fol! low. But with the eleéis 
and reprobates would the doctrine of decrees conc erning them: be abvlith- 
ed: And were there none of ahele parts of his tyfte m in exifence, I 
sinbible grace, that main ipring of Calvini'm, would ceafe to have enher 
any object to a& upon, o¢ any end to effect. Again, fuppote the docirine 
of invincible grace to have no foundation in truth ; on thrs fuppotition there 
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would not be an agent in exiltence to hinder fome of Adam’s progeny from 
falling away finally. That is, theré would be no Calviniltic elect : conle- 
quently no ‘reproba 1tes; therefore none predettinated ; no ab‘olute decrees ; 
nor any thing elfe peculiar to Calvinifm. Latily, the fame thing would 
follow, if Calvin’s doctrine of original fin were taken from his fyftem. ‘The 
exiftence of that corrupt mals, w hic h Adam’s fall is {aid to have engendered, 

depends upon this doctrine. And if you annihilate this mafs, you annihi- 
late-the very materials of which Calvin’s elect and reprobates are formed. 

« Deum experdita malla eligere ct reprobare.” Confequently, as_ before, 


no part of his fyftem would remain. It wefe ealy to illuttrate the truth of 


what I have advanced above by various other inflances. But thete which 
I have already given are of themfelves fuficient to thew that the truth of 
each Calviniilic tenet is nece! lary to the truth of e very other; that no per- 
fon can, therefore, bea piece ofa Calv inift, and that to talk of «a moderate 
and a milder Calvinifm’ is to ule the figns of ideas without a: ny ideas ane 
nexed to them.” (P. 51.) 


It is proper here to take notice of Dr. Kipling’s obfervation on 
Calvin’s definition of ORIGINAL SIN. ‘That definition aflerts that 
every defcendant of Adam, /o/e/y on account of that corruption which 
he inherits from his firft parent, is actually convicted and damned. 
“Ob talem duntaxat corruptionem—damnati convictique tenemur.” 
The meaning of this we apprehend to be that all mankind are, in con- 
fequence of their hereditary corruption oz/y, under adtual fer dence of 
damnation, ‘* But, (fays our acute and difcriminating author), ia 
the [Xth Article of our Church, entituled ¢ Of Original or Bi rth 
Sin,’ it is only afirmed that this heredit tary Corruption “of nature de 
erveth damnation.’ ‘This, (adds the Dean, with eminent fel:city 
and juftnefs of diftinction, ) is not a trifii ng, but a very material ditier - 
ence. For, unlefsthe whole of Adam’s progeny be eGvath ina {tate 
of damnation, there are no materials to form Calvin’s eleét and r2- 
probates of * Ex damnata Ade fobale Deus, quos vifum eft eligit, quos 
vult, reprobat.’”. From wheace it follows, lucontrovertibly, that this 
IXth Article is Nor Calviniftic,” (P. 15.) 

In Dr. Kipling’ s third chapter, which completes his plan, the Li- 
turgy of the Church of England is in feveral ftriking inftances, com- 
pared with Calvin’s doctrine of predeftination ; and the irreconcile- 
able oppofition between them is placed in the ftrongeft and molt con- 
vincing light. Some partic ular paflages, on which our author’s com- 
parifon i is founded, are the fame which, in our Review of Mr. Over- 
ton’s Publication, we felected from the Liturgy, fora fimilar purpofe ; 
and the argument from them is urged with fuch a peculiar and com- 
manding force as no common degree of prejudice, we thinkcan with- 
ftand. The firft of them, which, from its very fituation, is undoubt- 
edly a prominent one, is the reprefentati on of Almighty God in the 
beginning of the abfolution at daily morning and evening prayer. In 
that reprefentation the Deity is faid, 1. Not to defire the death of a 
finner; 2. To defire that he may turn from his wickednels ; andy 3. 
That he may live: all which aflertions are in dire contradiction to 
the tenets of Calvin. “If, therefore, (fays Dr. Kipling,) Calvin's 
doctrine 
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doétrine of predeftination be true, the authors of our Prayer Book 
have put in the mouth of the prieft a triple falfhood, to be pronounced 
by him in the houfe of prayer, and in the time of divine fervice. And, 
if it be alfo true that thefe authors were Calvinifts, as Prefbyter and 
Mr. Overton have tried to demonftrate, they direéted thofe falfhoods 
to be uttered ‘in the faght of God and in the face of the congrega- 
tion,’ themfelves believing them to be fallhoods; and contequently 
were the moft wicked and moft impious men living. But they were 
not fuch abandoned characters. And this paflsge affords alone and 
of itfelf an irrefragable proof that they were ftridtly fpeaking Anti- - 
Caivinifts. For what more proper, or more effectual mettiod, I atk, 
could they poffibly have taken, or could any one elfe have deviled, to 
exclude Calvinifts from the reading deik, than to require, as they 
have cequited, that every prieft, whenever he officiates there, fhall 
openly pronounce from it the following words; ‘ Almighty God, the 
Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift, wno defireth not the death of a 
finner, but rather that he may turn from his wickednefs and live’? , 
That thofe venerable divines have not completely fucceeded in their 
Jaudable attempt, is not to be attributed to any weaknels in them- 
felves, but to caufes in others which no human forefight and wifdom 
can entirely guard againft, namely, to mental derangement, an attach- 
ment to. opinions early imbibed, which hoodwinks the underitanding, 
and to deliberate wickednels.” (Pp. §2-+55.) 

“Mathematical demonftration ifelf, is not clearer than that, on Cal- 
vin’s principles of predeftination, all prayer, for fpiritual bleffings at 
beait; is abfurd and ridiculous. To petition God for eternal! life, or 
for any of thofe previous means which lead“owt, is to both the ele& 
and reprobate equally ufeleis: to the former, becaufe they cannot 
poffibly mifs it; to the latter, becaufe they cannot poflibly attain it, 
*s But as no Calvinitt, (fays Dr. Kipting,) is certain to what clafs he 
belongs, whether of elect or reprobates, ought not, it may be afked, 
evéry Calvinift, for this reafon, and on this account, to petition God 
for talvation ? My anfwer is, no. Every Calvinift is certain of this, 
(certain, I mean, in his own mind, ) that there is not a third deferip- 
tion of men; but that he muft belong to one of thofe claffes: he is 
alfo certain that, if ke was born a reprobate, let him pray for falvation 
ever fofrequently, he cannot become an elect; and that, if he was 
bdrn an elect, fhould he never once pray for falvation, he cannot dié 
auteprobate. He muft, therefore, on due refiection, be convinced that, 
though he ‘be uncertain of what clafs he is, yet, whichfoever hé 
be of,. praying to God for falvation cannot an{wer any purpole; ang” 
that fueh a petition, in the moeth of any Calvinift, whether repro-* 
bate or elect, is (to fpeak of it in the mildeft terms) egregious now 
fenfe.” (P. 57.) 4 

‘‘Phis- argument fophiftry may attenmpt- to evade; but no powers’ of 
reafoning wil) ever confute it. To command affent frdm every ras: 
tional mind, it needs only to be attended to; and, fh order that its 
foree may be-fully perecived, we have only‘ to apply'ir, ev ourbaurhor? 
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has dore, im particular inftaaces, and obferve what is really, on the 
priaciples of Ca! vinifiie predeitination, the true, legitimate, and ne- 
ceflary import-of any given petition. Let us take, for example, the 
fapplication in the Litany ; ** Fromeverlaiing damnation, good 
Lord deliver us.” *&¢ If, (fays Dr. Kipiing,) our Liturgy and this 
doctrine be, as our advertaries maintain they are, in perfect corref- 
pondence and harmony, then by the pronouns, WE, Us, wherever they 
occus in our Prayer Boox, can be fignified nothing clic buta Calvinif- 
fit congregation, either af elects or of reprabates, or of eleéts and re- 
probates, afiembled to worfhip God. Subétitute then, in the room of 
us, frit thefe words, us ELecT; fecondly,-Us REPROBATES; baitly, 

‘us, a promifcuous afiemblage of elects and reprobates ;’ thele being 

the only fubfticutions w hich, if Calvin’s divifion of seabed be right, 
can poffibly be made. And fhould the refult of every one of tuefe 

fubftitutions be fome petition to Almighty God which is either non- 

fenfical, or cannot be complied with, it “mutt be allowed that the de- 

precatory fentence, hich we are now comparing with Calvinifm, is 

utterly irre sconcileable to it.’ 


By the firft fubfitation, the claufe under confideration becomes this; ; 
: From’ everlafiing damnation, good Lord, deliver us elect.’ But thele pe- 


tiltoriers neither have been, nor are, nor ever can be, damned eternally.” 
« By the fecond this; ‘ From everlafting dainnation, goud Lord, deliver 
us reprobates.’ But thefe Al: mighty God has imnsutably damned for evert ” 


and cannot therefore, con fiftently with the attribute oi veracity, deliver from 
eternal damnation.” 

« By the third, this; ‘ Fromeveriafting damnation, good Lord, detiver uty 
a promiicuous ailemblage of elects and reprobates,’ But four-fifths of thie 
cungregation are contigned to damnation | irrevocably Re: 

“ Fhe folly of thefe petitions is obvious; and the conclufion to which 
they lead, is that this claufe i in our Liturgy can never have been intended 
for a congtegation of Culvins is.” (Pp. GO—61.) 


The moft prominent features of Calvin's doStrine of predeftinationr 
are thefe: 1. That the elect were, from alleternity, appointed toever- 
latting felicity, not on account of any forefeen worth or goodnefs af 
character, but merely becaufe fuch was the fovereign will and pleafure’ 
of Almighty God. 2. That the reprobates, on the other haad, were, 
from all eternitv, as irrevocably condemned to evertlatting mifery, 
not for any forefeen worthlefsnefs or demerit of charatter, but felely 
becaule God willed their damnation; fo that the future condition of) 
beth, whether happy or miferable, is in no refpeét, and: in nordegre tat 
dependent on their behaviour here, but is the pure effect of Kead’s 
arbitrary purpofe, and immutable decree. 3. That, in his paflige 
through the world, no man is free or agcountable for his Bienen no 
that all men are mere machines.  Unicus eft. Deus qui efficit’ Ore 
nia in omnibus... . Electos fuos preparat in gloriam.... Ble&ti fimnet: 
inftrumenta ve] grcana, quibus mifericordiam fuam exercet..... Mi- 
hime confentaneum eft preparationem ad interitum alio transferte,. 


Quam. ad arcanum Dei coniilium.... Utraque praparatie ab, arcane 
ci 
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Deiconhiio pendet: .. . Reprobos.Deus creavit, utire organa forent.” 
Hence Calvinifm, as our author obferves, entirely fuperfedes a future 
day of account, as defcribed in Rev. xx. 12, 13. Nor is this a con- 
fequenceé which Calvin difowned ; on the contrary, he exprefsly ad- 
mitted; and attempted to defend it. (inft. lib. u. cap. xvi. 17, 18, 
aod lib. iii. cap, xviii. 1, 2.) He did not, indeed, deny our Sayiour’s 
fecond advent, He thought, however, that the object of his coming 
will not be ** to judge men according to their works,” but, after fim- 
ply fe»arating the elect from the reprobates, ** as a fhepherd divideth 
the iheep from the goats,” to fend the former to heaven, and the latter 
toheil. : , 

Bus, in the Athanafian Creed, we are taught to believe the momen- 
tous truth that, atour Lord’s fecond coming, ** ALL men fhail crve 
ACCOUNT for their own works,” ‘* | fhall add, (fays the Dean of 
Peterborough,)no comment. The irreconcilcablenefs of this paflage 
with the blafphemous dogmas of Ca!vin mutt {trike the moft carelefs 
redder. 1 cannot, however, help adding that, if the belief of a future 
reckoning, and of a fub/equent {tate of rewards and punifhments, be 
ecceliary, (and, in my opinion, ic is abfolutely neceflary,) not merely 

> the well-being 


@ 


g, but to the very being, of civil fociety ; the greatett . 
eft of civil fociety is he who preaches up Calvinifm ; and the next 
in degree is he who countenances fuch preaching publicly, and com- 
mends it in domeitic circles. Let me further mention, (continues 
our author in allufion to a celebrated charge of the preient excellent 
Bifhop of St. Afaph,) what moft certainly was not intended, but what 
experience has confirmed the truth of, that to compliment Calvin’s 
memory in print, for a preface or dedication only, (fo critical are the 
prefent times) is not altogether harmle(s,“affd that the public reprehe.s- 
for’ of moral fermons has occafioned much harm.” The reflections 
which follow are fo important, and fo juft, that we fhould be guilty 
“ fhameful dereliction of our duty, if we withheld them from the 
public. 


© Tt is a well-known fa@, and is in no fmall degree attefted by Prefhy- 
ter and Mr. Overton,* that, in feveral parts of this country, the common 
people 








* The Dean of Peterborough has here, in a note, preferred, againft Mr. 
Overton, a charge which bears {oferious an afpect, and fo deeply affects 
his moral character, as, in our opinion, inperioutly to. demand a public re+ 
futation. “ By way of demonitrating that to very general a delertion of 
our churches” really does exit, this writer has brought forward the fol- 


, lowing pailage,-‘* on one half of the Lord’s day, good inclinations carry the 


Mere pious part of our pariihioners to. the conventicle; and the Devil in- 
vites thole of a:other cait to the a’e-houfe ;” and for this paflage has feem-. 
ingly referred his readers to Buhop Pretynan’s Charge, delivered in the year 
$800. ‘It certainly is not in this work ; nor can it, I thould think, be found’ 
if any other epifcopal charge... As a general propofition, and this writer’ 
has quoted it as fic, it isfalfe 1s it the coinage -oftone perien, ey 
ae y 
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people will fearce lilien to the \fermpy, of. their parith-minifter, wnlefs the 
fubjeét o/.it be tome paint of doctring ; and that all preaching on other fub- 
jects is neeringly, (poken of as moral peéaching.” Should any per- 
jon take the trouble to inquire ind inform Him/élf, ‘what are the caufes ard 
the confequences of this ditlike, lie would firid, Tf believe, on inquiry, firtts 
ihat, in the parifies where this diflike prevails, the common people até 
egregioully miliéd in matters of religion, and miiled-on this moft important 
fubject, not only by a numerous tribe of feculart ifinerants, but by fome al 
fo of our regular clergy: (ecohdly,. that thofe deluded and mifguided peo- 

le, who tirds exprefs their dillike and contempt.of ‘ moral: preaching,’ 

now ju(t as much what it means.as Mr. Walkes’s rabble, about the yeas 
1765, andetitood of thoie general, warrants which they fo vehemently ex- 
claimed againit, and no more: thirdly, that comfiderable pains have been 
taken of late to, inform the gommonalty of this land: that moral fermans 
have been reprobated by fome of our bithops in their charges: and, lailly, 
that, if theyniniiter of a parith perfeveres in his bounden duty of explains 
ing to bis parishioners the ten Commandments, and of preaching againk 
all forts and all degrees of immoral conduct, (uch of his congregation as have 
heard from thofe {trolling preathers, * who creep into hou.es, and lead caps 
tive filly women laden with fins,’ that this is not gofpel-preachingy quit 
the eftablithed church, and-refort ‘to the conventicle ;, where they are fh 
of not being moleited with. fermons againft immorality, and are atlured 
falvation by farth alone.” ’ , 

“ Thofe parts of the Epifcopal Charges alluded to above, which are di- 
reGted againft moral preaching, and recommend doctrinal fermons, have 
been culled, concentrated, and republifhed by Mr. Overton. As no at- 
tack had been.made upon this writer, (or indeed upun any one elle,). either 
for neglecting to preach moral dilcouries, or for dwelling in his fermons 
on thole doctrinal topics, which the bithops whom he has ‘quoted have re- 
commended it to us to infift upon, it is not pofftble that tholé paris of 
their lordihips’ charges thould have been he forward by him for the 
purpofe of defence. And not having any rank, or any authority, in¢he 
Church, ‘not having high rank in the republic of letters, he could not fure- 
ly prefume, in this part of his work, to reprehend, di@ate to, and char 
the parochial clergy. What other view, then, could he poflibly have in 
republithing thole dehortations and exhortations of the bithops, than to ex- 
tend {till fargher the above-mentioned diflike of practical difcourfes in the 
pulpit, and to increafe the’number of {chifmatics in the nation?” (Pp. 
65—73.) 


For the Anti-Calvinifm of the Liturgy of our Church Dr. Kip- 
ling brings fome unanfwerable arguments from the Office for the Mi- 
niftration of Public Baptifm. This facrament is manifeitly a federal 
rite, the parties to which are Almighty God and the perfon baptized, 
In this covenant the perfon baptized engages to perform certain terms 





<n 


‘ 


by Mr. Overton in appearance to another, whofe name would, in his opi- 
nion, give it currency in the nation?” We have not the Bithop of Lin- 
coln’s Charge ; ‘but our readers will find the paflage in page 405 of Mr. 
Overton’s book: and the reference, undoubtedly, Dogs sze™M to be. as the 
Dean of Peterborough has aflerted. 
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Or con itions, which ae therein {pecifi 3 and Almighty God, on 
be performance of ‘thefe,' ehga sa spite fer’ Om him the pe tides 
ew ee eternal ite’ : ie fin to the very éffence of Calvi. 
i,, neither the faite of é Seah ok dé damnation of the fe. 
| ate, is, in, the {m ig gree, d at, 
for bo h were ‘unaltera inet and dete ined, millions of ages be. 
‘fore t ¢ perfons t ives were behe ut, ete fuch the ftate and 
veut of man, ‘* the miniftration of baptifm, as itis, folemnized 
bap charches, would be ” fays our author, ** an impious farce, and 


wee ae clergyman vithe'pos principal performer in it.’ 
te 











rard to the office in general ; but our author far. 


$ wha ticular ‘parts of it are decidedly at variance with 

pti das of Ere ort. Inthe firk prayer the minifter be. 

es Althighty God ‘that “He will’ mercifully ‘look upon this 
bts he may fo pais the waves of this trouble ome world, ¢hat 
all he may come to the land of everlatting life.” But'to this land 
“Calvin’s reprobates, can never come; and “his eleé&t, beihz guided 
SpE thole waves by.ap omnipotent and omnifcient’ pilot, cannet 
bly mifs it. If, therefore, Calvinifm be, true, this prayer is ny 


2. In the exhortation fucceeding the gofpel, the minifter is dire. | 


“ed ‘to affure rhe fponfors ‘that our Saviour “ will FAVOURABLY -Tee 
“ceive is PRESENT infant ;” and a little after he expréfles his, pere 
| fuafion of ** the Goop wiLt of oir heavenly Father towards this in 
fant ;” thus declatihg 4 firm and rooted belief that both ‘God .the 
Father and God the Son, , are fanecilaty ap sfed, ‘not towards a FEW, 
‘but towards EVERY infant who is, by b (of m, grafted’ into the body 
of Chrift’s Church. ““* We haye, therefore ” ‘fays our author, oe 
this ie asentcs the moft convincing proof aginable that the Ca 
bey. ¢ doétrines of predeftination and election were totally di beti ve 
y our reformers, and® that to reconcilé thefe dodtrines with ‘the 
Tow compofed ‘by'them is a: thing quite itipoffible.’” ” 
ut our autho?’ articalarly calls our ‘attention to the prayet by 
whch ‘the'water is confécrated, becaufe it determines, with ‘the ut 
‘moft certainty, a much difputed and moft important point, namely, 
what precife and definite idea thofe’ illuftrious pérfons who: founded 
our’ Church intended to exprefé, in the Liturgy and Articles, by-the 
term Exvect. The words on which his. reafoning is fy ibe 
thefe: ** Sanctify this water to the myftical wathing awsy. 
wand grant that this child now to be baptized ‘therein, may, ; a 
emp of thy grace, and ever remain in the number of thy pe 
ele children.” From-thefe words Dr. Kipling argues thus $ 
“Is ts indi fputably true that the wofds *“rHrs child” were intended to 
he ALIKE applicable to EVERY infant brought to the font, for. ! 
tif ; and it is equally indifputable e that the words “ may REMA 
ho elect i impl ie that the infant is made, an ele& when it is ara 
ate is, therefore, moft certain, that by an BLECT of God th 
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founde's underftood EVERY perfon Whoo fome mibifter duly ie 
mifioned 
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<).viinle.bng.; botizogk nissan oe noicw : 
ined has hapriaed ‘Ne the Chiiltian, aith 5, aod that, confequent- 
y election to eternal” ife ge underitéod not, as Calvin “which 







jon of individual; ‘bur''the eletion of that body of people which 
is denominated Chrift’s Church.” - He. fybjoins, in a note, that as 
both Prefbyter and Mr, Overton’ have maintained that the dogtrines 
of the Articles are transferred into the Liturgy, they ** cannot degy 
that the clect of whom mention is made in this prayer of Sonate” 
tion and the elect of whom, a defcription is given in ‘he XY. 9 As- 
‘ticle, are one and the fame clafs of perfons. Both of them mult coo- 
fefs then that, by ‘* thofe whom God hath.chofen in Chrift out of 
mankind,” and who are defcribed more at large in. this XVHth As- 
ticle, the framers of our Articles meant, not Calvin’s few siete - BY 
mir one duly baptized in the Chriltian faith ; not srdiyiduals, whom 
‘God hath culled and fegregated from among Chriffians, but shes, foe 
.of Chriftian people ‘* whom he hath.chofen out of mankind.” bys 
point being fettled, it follows that by the words ‘‘ our election-jn 
Chit, which occur in the fecond part of the XVIIth Article, thale 
' tamets underftond .** the election o us Chriftians;” and that the Ce 
fore, their meaning in this fecond part ‘is briefly this : * As the god» 
HP.FAnddsration of the election, of us Chriftians is full of {weet come 
fort to godly Chriftians ;—fo. for ungodly Chriltians, to have copti« 
nually before their eyes the fentence of God’s, predeftination, is a 
moft dangerous downfal.” (Pp. 74—-78,) ies A ae 
-. To this argument we, Cannot perceive sn what principles. cither 
Mt, Overton or Prefbyter could reply. Dr. Kipling might, have 
,added that the words which he has quoted trom, the prayer of Con- 
decration, ate ytterly (ubverfive of another fuudamental doctrije, of 
Calvinifm, namely, “ that the elect can never finally Fall from. grace, 


atid perith everlattingly.”. The infant, is, undoubtedly, fuppoled, in 
_ the prayer, to. be, by baptilmn, RBPELYER AN Tog! i. NUMBER | Of 
THE ELECT; andevery one fees that it were peglec 
ythat a perfon might REMAIN among thofe, from HOD, in’ conte~ 
yA 


yabfurb to pray 


ere of an immutable decree of God, i¢ is ablolute mpothbie 
at he fhould ever sBeARATE. * ome 5 
Another invincible argument for the Anti-Calyinifm of our Church 


be BUT j . . WwW 
is deduced from fuch precatory addreflés as the following: * Give us 


grace that we may daily endeavour ourfelves to follow the bleffed fteps 
of his moft holy life:” ** Ajifi us mercifully, O Lord, in thefe our 
Applications and prayers:” ** So aff/? us with thy grace, that we 
ra do all’ {uch good works as thou hait prepared ;” &c. - os Naw « 
Jays our author, ** if @ helps. or affifts 4, mut not B himfelf be ab. 
or at leaft endeavouring to do, fomechiug? Wherefore io the ° 
seh inal other fupplications of.a like nature, we pray to A mighty 
od for his co-operating grace, ~ But Calvin pofitively denies that e 
“grace of God ever does co-operate witb us. From whence. it will 
OH Heth that all prayers to Almighty God for the affiftance, or hefp, 
@ fuccour, of his {pirit, (of which very many may, be, fourdd in opr 
; , d : pir 5 ( F rtd 4 y. may, be, fo Sf baes 
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Prayer’ Book, militate) againft Calvin's, theological fyftem.” (Ppa 


87 $2!) Sy ees. com ehow leg hie WO eae 2729 a) dy 

a We e haverthus given’ avery full analyfiswof theDeatmof Peterbo. 

uah's mafterly publication, vaecompamied with ample and intereft. 

extracts) which difplayyatonte, ° the’ feally ** true Chatchman,” 

Plogical’ reatoner; and’the foundidivines We have feldém, ‘in truth, 
the good fortune toperule and recommend a performarice of more 
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n objerved that, in: our notice bf a:work, the: thare of attention 
which we beftow.onit,and the number of pages which we dedicate 
té‘ity are ‘lefs proportioned.to its, fize than to. its importance... We 
Shall now 'take our leave of the refpetable author, after quoting, from 
his conclufion, for the admonition of our readers, efpecially of {uch 
of'them; if any fuch there be, as are Calviniftic evangelical minifters, 
ér*adherents of fuch, the feriousand weighty confiderations which 


follow.) : 


~ 


nuine and. {tering mi 


Jt feems featcely potible, for thofe two gentlemen,” fays Dr. Kipling, 
peak ‘of Mr. Overton and the anonymous Pretbyter, “ when they al 

ed. that ow Church was founded by Calvinifts, and ‘brought arguments 
in {upport of this falfe’ affertion, not to have known that it was a devia- 
tion fromthe-truth. ‘The patiages I have adduced to prove that thofe. ve- 
nerable founders were not Calvinifts, are not) taken from ob{cure writings, 
nor from the: unfrequented parts of books in common.ute;-but from the 
pages.moft frequentiyuread in Calyin’s publications, and in our book of 
Common Prayer. Now. Prefbyter and, Mr. Overton had both of them, 
ubtlefs,” before they yrefumed to commence writers om Calvinifm, read 


‘at leaft all thofe paflages in Calvin, which I have quoted from his works: 


and, being minifters of the Church*eftablithed, they muft both alfo, at that 
time bas : been acquainted with its Liturgy and Articles. How then-is 
t poilib i | 

oni Calvin, and our Prayef Book >” — 

~ T farther obferve that they have not uttéred this falfhood) and brought 
‘proofs in fupport of it, ‘the better to promote the exds for which they have 
‘Rrefessed to compofe ‘their publications. «Mr. Overton’s profetied obyeét is 
to inform the public by what dilcriminating tokens * a trae Churchman’ 
ds to be ‘ afeertaineds’ and that of Prefbyter as¢ to vindicate the Church of 
England.’ But are we the better‘enabled to alceriain one. of thofe sec¢- 
«war ves, by an affurance from their ring-leader, that this Church was found- 
ef by Calvinifis? Or is the Church at. all, vindicated,, by a declaration 
from one of its Prefbyters that.its doctrinal Articles were compofed by per- 
fons, whofe minds were contaminated with Calvin’s Buaspuemies? For 
fuch are almoft all his doétrines.. Thefe cannot have been the motive 
ohn induced thofe two writers to aiJert that the founders of our Church 
were Calvinifts.” 3! 
~“"'®" My laft obfervation. is that the condué of thofe writers has a’mot 
‘dangerous tendency. For to what parpere was this aflertion made?! In 
the firft place to deduce this corollary’from it) « that the Articles of oar 


or either of them to have been ignorant of thofe proofs drawn 


~ 


Church are Calviniftical ” and then to blacken the charafer of ‘the nation- 
‘abclergy, and dbliterate from the mindsiof the people-all refpeét: and -ve- 
merativn for this facred order of men, by founding upon this corollary the 

; twe 


erit ; and our réaders, undoubtedly, miuft have 
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Biffer’s Hipp ap wbeRcionof George III. 66 
two followtig chatiges,°* tht! every minifler oi: the Charch eftablithed, if 
he be nota Calvinift, has both fub‘eribed to Artieles which he dees pot 
believe; ‘aitbomits alto’ to’ preach: thofe doctrines which, when. be was Or- 
dained, *he was enjoined:-by aathority, and, folemnly engaged himfell, to 
teach his congtegation.’. Thefe are neither of themmovel.calumnics, . The 
itinerant preachers of metbodiim haverlong been telling the common per 
ple, that the miniiters of dhe Church etiabliihed, neither believe its Artis 
cles, nor preach the dofrines ¢ontained ‘in them 5, and this Jatter accula- 
tion they now Weave into their pamphlets. Theit views and purpoles mm 
difeminatin tho/e falfe’ aid’ Ccalayinious reports have been, ant! \viil are, 


' ¢o'relitier tHE parochial ‘cles yy dilre!pecied ’ and>contemptible in) their (ex 


vetal parifliés, @id'to draw ‘aivily the common people from the eitablin 
ef Charch Had their indefatigable exertions im carrying ‘on this wicked 
project hiverbeen, alas in many ‘places but too tuccestuls of all whiclx 
this wesra nt'Seer af trae/Cherelimen being fally d-nible, they have, 
now adapted, we fee; the fame! iniquitous means, and begun’ toumyata 
this buly,’ meddliag, crefty, dedigning,/miicivevous tribe o} preachers, But 
let me remipd the ‘ true Churehmen”’ io often mentioned by me, and not 
only thele two, but every other “ evangelical minilter,’ aiid the preachers 
of methodifm too, that, thould our Church be demolithed, the ‘downful of 
the ffate, as hittory authorizes us to conchide, would “not'be far diftatit; 
and’that of fhofe men who were thé mdft a@ive'tiicklers tor a: difiéletion 
of’ givernnient jit Fratice, not a few themfelves fell victims! to tidt revo: 
lation Whith’ they ‘Had Beén’ (0 zZedlous’and fo'eager'to Me Auate.” © 9H How 
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ssl) 184 te (Continued from p. 359.) | eee 
if Bie firtt a& of the Grenville adminiftration, was the profecntion 
ALY of Wilkes, which our author allows to have been imprudent, but 
denies it to have been; arbitrary. He now proceeds to {chemes that 
peculiarly refulterl from. Mr. Grenville, his finaycial projeéts, aid 


-efpecially, his fcheme of taxing America, with the,efforts produced 


invthe, different, colonies from that fcheme. Our. author,carefully 
marks'4 difference of character between the northern, the middle, 
and the:fouthern colonies, that he had noticed in his Introduction, 
and which accounts for the firft taking the lead an oppofition.to:the 


‘mother country. Our hiftorian returning to Europe affords a bird’s- 
Be eb tice of the ftate of the feveral powers of the Continent 
chic 


y cunne&ted with Britain, and touches on the rifing fpirit of 
berty in France. He now returns to Britain, and opens Mir. Gren- 
ville’s plan of raifing ftamp duties from America. Preparatory to 


this. difouffion he unfolds the principles and fyftem of Britith colo- 


nization, and adopts,the views of Mr. Burke regarding taxation as 
a queflion, of.expedienoy more than of abfolute right,; and in the 
following short. pailage unfolds the principles and reafonings which. 
he afterwards applies to the more advanced {tages of the American 
conteit, | vi ad aneng 
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THe ual ofits thee as ned.to England from her. colonies, cone 
ed in the ther 12 ax tle Hen 'GF faculty aid itive. 





the vaft and vapidly growing aecoflior: to our! 
Sse wat em tolonies.: Coummervial benex, 
Asof the plantations the queftion, therefore, to be cous: 
fidéered finiply Was, How grelthele advantages to be, moli.cfleciually pro-) 
mite} infiredp and improved?... It was) aimere quefiien of expe paeNey,. 
reymiing nd mMetaphy tend di(quifitions about onc iagets wala Experience, 
thewed that our gains had been,very con fiderable acquired without, 


murmurs; er dilpute, by the old of profitin their commerce, a 
te sre - expe pee had ai my ‘9 determine, nphatiier fat P 


perienced benefit daily incresfi ng, ‘Or the adap 

ni yen nena operation and Certaily oppofition, was’ 

. cofitinue and éxtend that. benefit for which colonies were 

mol ha phe Britith minifier ptefetred the-unttied theory to the ate! 


iH now f ceeds to the Stamp AG; the arguments for and aga dnt 
i um as fects in America : thence’ he goes'dn to’ the Regency 
silly a be a fmiffion of the Grenville admjniftration. He “men- 
tf a AES barge agai nit Mt. Grenville as ‘beiitg the tool of Lord Bute 
e orf of gh power. Far thefe two’ affertions our hif-" 
ee nica th at there was any evidence } and though he difapproves 
profecution of Wilkes, and che icheme of Amertcan‘tax-: 

php) and’ inexpedient, he regards Mr. Grenville as a. 
bee o integrity and fair intentions. In ‘this part of the’far- 
ae ify mnhiders the allegation’ of ani interior cabinér’ Which 
neat e cou uly there’ ‘being ho é tat fuch a feeret ia-: 

fare ek it ven property” “‘reprobatey® Thus ‘an “hiftoriéal fa, 
aid Ay current rep rt Whieh ‘greatly’ dgitheed’ the. 

ering ( 


zh he 

OBL this fp pritici ple tPF eoterhing withdut aes refpect 
Pe He hae xin "trade Ofer’ # Mee bm! infifted Gn ape 
As Ms, did ory he an expe t’ to allow even to’ ; 
Pit ol yer wl of the* ‘Marquis of Rocking- 
han he he fier © at th Wea thei ‘confederacy; through’ 
mh ae the | Bee uncle, ‘the Bar ty PC imberland; ‘an ade 
Hation compoled of the whig $ formed } “but the” 
Hh ‘of hs Roy al: Mien tot arervepure We «tid tabi net of 
mii € “tate ¢ Of aifairs Ah America drew ‘the Chie atrén + 
ae 4 aint fast AY yehetnent idli Commenced in’ New 
ialaiul to, the S camp sei ‘and, “the >with’ ‘Téfy Wallen te ex sende} 
ti , ot her colonies ; aie tet ot emt he ition "Be aii Hfoughoat the 

BIEN afi] 10 SIT 
Tete, were three cliffes’ of opihien theta “Britith pafliatnent ‘tons 
ccining 4 America, The ‘Ceci vilte ‘party leheWAby iter of Ameritan’ 


taxation, ‘and the frameis*of the” Qatn ve3 ne rlph oui Coercive ‘thea 
fures. Mr. Pite and his adherents difavowed tof'taxing Ames 


rica, and propofed to se fatified with thes revenut wate from! her 
by commerce, MitiifVes 9 sdf a m idle ‘cou rfe:;: yoowelerve the righty 


but sebagai the meafare; ‘oPiwhieh the colvrite Com plaincd. >|. Bhey 
accord: 
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at. 
accordingly introduced a. prefatory, bill, declaring th typing g 2. 
| right. to tax America; sn "anonben bill, meeeried he repeal o the” 
«, TE Stamp A&. On.the fubjedt of American taxation. be,cmmbpaics inte, 
f his narrative the fubftance of the eopenetts tee were ufed for = 
Dri — American taxations ; but withour defcending from moteeh 
‘hi to the prolix details of parliamentaryrcitation, that well 
©. Bout hiftorical works, which we lately and formerly have had occalion 
; to Obierve. Following the Rockingham miniftry through the feries) 
: pigs uy author sara we as men of fair intentions, 
ic unfit for their fituations ; and for this plain reafon, which 
cs tbe Dotice poy with his ufual clearnefs ap ftrength : in the” 
6 molt, important offices there were neither great talents, political knows ' 
oe me nor official experience,,..Frqm this weaknels he very naturally 
‘6 and fairly deduces their exceffive eagernefs to catch popularity.) 
“+, They withed,”. be fays, ‘‘ to pleafe all parties; a fentiment ingi~ 
cating more. of an amiable difpolition than of profound wifdom, and 
leading .to indecifive, and, confequently ineff dual meafures.” Here 
we muft obferve. that Br. B. pofledigs in a confiderable degree that 
1B fpecies, of ana ae in. narrative which combines hiftorical truth on 
the particular dubject, with philofophical juftne(s of eftimation, aod’ 
ey a the application to any other fubject of thé Kind.-— 
What he fays, at once defcribes the minifters, in queftion, and de" 
Scribes, any other minifters who, con{cious of inefficacy, ftraili after, 
popularity. .His fummary_ of that cabinet concludes in the follow-, 
ng words. ** It. will be difficult to find in the hiftory of miniftéts, 
a fet.of men:more refpectable for private characters, or more intiti-: 
cient as public fervants, than the Marquis of Rockingham’s admiini-* 
ration,” Our author now takes a view of the afuics of ndia 
tee he brings down to the period when the Englith obtained’ 


era is = 


—_ 
“ #* 


= 8 


ae 


he collection of the revenue. , 5 ‘ Ae 
_4lis, Majelty ftill.defirous. of having acafeiniratd that thoiild’ 
have no regard to party, empowered. Ms: itt to form a lnittr 7 
The fatelman propafed Lord; Temple tp ve fil compiler Ot 
thetreafury; but that eman, being pow politically conne&ed’ 
with.his, brother, withed for.a greater fhare of power to the Gren- 
ville fupporters than Mr. Pitt thought expedient ; and, as they could 
not agree on the terms of the other appvintments, his lordfhip would 
not accept of the proffered office. The Duke of Grafton was made 
$ firft lord of the treafury; and from that circumftance the new cabir 
net received the name of the Grafton adminiftration. Mr. Pitt him- 
felf took the privy feal, but was regarued as the head of his Majefty’s 
; council. Heé was now called to the upper Houle; by the ttle af 
Earl of Chatham ; his acceptance of 4 peerage leflened his populari- 
ty, but is vindicated by our hiftorian. deepal 
“ If,” fave he, “ the cafe be impartially confidered, the fir man of his 


age and country ting high rank, affords no ground for cenfure. On 
the verge of fixiy, and oppretied with bodily infirmit),, lg had, become lels 
r ¥ hag ; 
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Gt tpn former forthe wehlsnent atid conteiitions eloqitende ofttte Haute ' 
of Conihiéns.” * His wifdom and patriotifm might operate in the“ upper as’ 
well asin the! lower, Hon'e; and, the office:which he held! in adminifira. 
tion badbo connection with ane-hou'e more than with the ottier. There is 


dnconfiltent with tove'yreatne!s, in defiring te found a family ; and 
ee qage cam never receive more honourable agceflions, than trom thole 
ee vajenic dilijinguilked abilily in, performing eminent fervices,” 

U* In the following feffion of parliament the late atquifitions in India 
and the affdirsof the Eaft India Company were taken” into confider- 
rer avvery important: doétrine was delivered by Lord Chatham, 
owhieh phowgh not mmediacely adopted in pfactice was afterwards’ the 
pie A of grand pulitreal regulation. | He ** dented*the rigbt of 

Company torhave ‘territorial poflefiions, as fuchwere not ‘cone 
oweyedby their charters, and were totally foreign to the nature and 
ofjeét of a trdding corporation. Even if 1t were legally juft, and_po- 
~ Jitically expedient, that an -aflociated body of merchants fhould be 
odovereipns ofthefe extenfive dominions, the great expence of govern- 
odmentin the: protection of that company entitled ‘it tothe revenues, 
4:for the:purpofe of indemnifieation.’” “The queftion was diicufled tines 
eroreticallys: but the territories and révemues were left in the poflefion 
oof the Gompany. © Unfortunately the Earl of Cnatham was in fuch 
ya ttatecof health: as »prevented his -policical, efficiency: Mr. Townf- 

-thend propufedanew piah of! taxing “America, ‘rettri€ting the duties 
. -tuieertain‘amports. » Our hiftorian cénféres ths ‘propofttion as» inex- 

pedient and tending to irritate: the colonifts without being efficiently 
+) productive to, .Bricfh finance, fy’ *he fays, ** America afforded, 

o through our manufactures and trade, a very great revenue, as could 

«be and ‘was proved, it was'a puerile ‘polity to hazard its productive- 

nefsy rather than let: glafs ‘and pafiebedrdbé duty free, and pay for 
our foldiers the coft of ther ‘alt, vinegar,’ and fmall-beer.) Thiere 
was'a bittlenefS ina confidérable part “of Our'proceedings refpecting 
America, ds ineonfittent with the*dignity of a powerful,” as with the 
policy'of'a wife nation.” Prefentine: a‘thort'view’ of affaits on the 

i, COMMnent, ourauthor notices the ipirit of ‘refiftance to the authority 
of OF. the monarch, which was {presditig in France" exhi>its the King 
of Pruffia equally gréat in ypolitical ‘cetonomy asin government an 
>) ‘War ¢_and opens the character and meafutes of the Emprefs of Rudia, 
») and of Jofeph of Germany. Proceeding to the fouth ef Europe, he men- 
>, tons. the cxpulfion of the Jefuits ; and, without venerating that fra- 

termity, difapproves of the Confifcation of their pruperty as totallyin- 
‘confiftent with jultice; and, th enmity to-clerical orders, finds com- 
mencing fymptoms of infidelity: ; ‘| 

of itLord> Chatham mows teok ‘no coticern: in adminiftration ; Mr, 

Townfhend. was dead, miniltry was wéak and diftraed, andothe 
> people, were.difcontented,... dhe feiion ot, parliament: 1767-8, was 
re and unimpomant s,and.on the: roth of March parliament was 
diffolved,. Having brought the. firitparliamentiof his Majetty to a 

« ¢lofe, he: caries, the. affairs of» Ircland to ithe fame periods ‘an 
, C1Ole§ 
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Biffer’s Hiflory of the’ Reign of George LT. 73 
clofes the® firk-volume” with the dQennial law, and che joy it‘eaufed’ 
ji Ireland. ‘i, aa ar TI wd how sarin Dey 
“Wife and liberal as was the policy of our king,’ which fought*to: 
govern by virtue and ability infteat of a party confederacy,’ it'had not 
hert6 attarnied' the merited ‘fuccels, ‘The royal plan’ had *to ‘en- 
counter ob{taciés ‘which ‘partly arofe from particular *imetdénts and 
characters, but were‘chiefly owing to “general caufes. © The enume- 
ration of thefe caufes commences ‘the fecund volume: the-long! fu- 
premacy of the whig combination had, in the opihioh of many, con- 
ferred on that body a prefcriptive right'to govern. | “Aware of this pre-’ 
valent fentiment when Mri Pitt’ fink mvaded their anonopoly, he did 
not feck entirely to exclude the phateexy but withour admitting their 
commnand-enjoyed their affiffance,* ‘Vwe Earl of Bute had not tatents 
and itill lefs popularity, for overbearing’ the whig confederacy ithe 
public eftimation. Beth the internal und colonial policy of his fue- 
ceffors were esther unpopular or inefficiency and the -refpective ada 
miniftrations were conceived by moft Knolithmen ‘to be) tools) of the 
Earl of Bute, ‘The mercentile' body! always ‘connected with the 
whigs, were inimic«] to governmenty which \theymtaneied to: bedi- 
rected by their” criemies ; and’ farthet ‘diffatisfiedewith the \meafutes 
adopted towards America that proved: fo detrimental totrade) »‘Thefe 
general cauies ‘an individual cate: called into: turbulent action 5° pers. 
ectly appreciating the charaCter’ of Mr. Wilkes; our! author, never- 
thelefs, blames the condu@ of miniftry, not as illegal and «mecontti- 
tutional, ‘but as: feeble and irrefolutes) * enh lL. anges 
“#°Prodence,” he fays,  diGated: detérmiried Meafittes, either of rigour 


Or of ‘lenity. “If they refolved On fevere julive, ‘by imi diately en- 


forcing hus tentence 0! outlawry, this could ‘have driven himmbdck: toba- 


~ nithiment, and. for: ever crathed his, projects either ot ambition or revenge : 


if (he more magnanimous and. wiler alternative of mercy had been adopted 
by.a full pardon, his tuflyence and popularity would have, ceafed swith she 
perenne from which they fprang, But,minifiers embraced half, mea 
ures, the ulual offspring of ambecility, and the parent of dj appointment” 


He follows the- proceedings srefpeGting Wilkes*to the meeting of 
parliament, and the’ riots in St; George’s: Fields, +: Frominternat he 
pafles to foreign affairs, and gives ametching of the caufes’ thatoled 
to the rupture between Turkey and) Ruffia. Before he return’ to 
Britain, he takes a yiew of the Amefican colonies; the difedntencs 
that there prevailed, and, the non-importation ayreements. The 
New Englanders took the lead in turbulénce, and rofé even to dut- 
rage and riot. In Britain diffatisfaction was increafing, being *ar- 
dently promoted by politital agitators’: and here again we'fee How 
happily our author ‘Unites’ narrative! with generalization, “* Whow 
ever,” he fays, “* propofes popularity as ‘his chief object, well ktiows 
that he mult keep alive the public’ attention) “Wilkes and ‘hivfup= 
Porters. were thoroughly fkilled'in the machinery of political notoriety, 
and {pent a great partof the retets'in holdivig meetings, clubs, sand 
pattics, framing relolutions, temionftradvesy ‘and’ pamplilets.”) 1 his 

‘ account, 
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: truly, .deferibing the, ae | pl 
> jue fe ha uld wey. to Si boy aeynena her angily, “ 
: ogue. Wilkes, pr uth y., pel, Pati fe 


nthis fellion, minifters procured againit the a 

“ol trials, within the realm for tyeafon beyond fea. | In 
pagar regards the. potiey towards Ametica as une 

wii 4 of nee fame rath and weak ch er that amped their half 

mealures concerning "Wilkes, it was, he fays, le_ anger, which . 

prevoked without peinereg its objets, ‘The hiftory now conducts a 

pies Ally and the firft unfuccelsfy) war ly 


ng 4) 4b 


us to India, and Se dueag 
by the Company.. Europe at this time the chief qbjec thi 
o ys was the gallant defence. of Corfica and the annexation ff ei 
‘to, France. In America difcontents continued, but ftil of 


the greatelt, violence in the rorthern colonies,, Wilkes and the ‘od 
i uaa eleCtion raifed a flame in Englands and fuch a fubject of Sok 





political conteft. naturally produced Jiterary difeuffion. Our aashor tied 
mmparsially y.prefents the ,reafonings on-both fides ; and thinks, with, . onl 

eg « it might have been politically expedient that expulfion , bd 
uld be a wy to re-eligibility ; but agrees with Junius that there : 


netiher exifted law nor prec 


edent’ that precluded the re-eletion of an 
joi part ‘There follows an analyfi 


¢ of the objects which « Pe! 













Hued, ‘ connedted with the antecedent part of the hiftory, | ad 
she int s eben he employed ; with an eftimate of his fi iterkip a 
: of ait charafter. This review difplays, a thorough compre- = 
n of a both as. a partizan a, writer ; and very fully. , pré 
evinces, the, political and critical, penetration of the author. Itis_ cok 
much,.too, Jong. for’ citationy and too clofely compacted for extract. of. 
“Ehg following: paflage,. however, may ferve . 2 fample. Babe 
bee, Pld precifion, and force of ftyle, fele€t phrafedlogy, ete hay 
t, iene venels Hi de, ivin the materials: the moff i 
ions have rarely been exceeded, and not often "g 
pape by poli pols but he who fhiould l6ok into Junius ' 
for a-clafe chain of antecedents! and con‘equents, :facts,-and legitimate in- ] 
rr be di/appoinied, by feeking for what the author never in- wa 
beltow,j and, what wasld not have anfwercd his purpofe. Junius {uit 
ce coun Siensleary + and IP dts but he did not configntly argue con- cat 
clair ys not.to_enlighten the undertanding, but adi 
pon goa Ged the people by re ealing o them, in fe 
Aust €, sage, Tei own Rts i ae gs doe wre . *h 
u nels ry) aiice, ut exterouily c min their 3 
Bil ajay by fees imager 
acer sert ts t 
puriuing the internal een our author , brings it to the refig - anf 
ouien af ¢ the Duke of Grafton, and, the .¢ encement of Lord oft 
ee, adminiftration, The Middlefex lea ion continued. chy z 
pasliament. and the public,. America, however, occupie fab 


2 peruon ae attention,,, Loxd pon fc pi propofed to repens all qu 

on, i¢ay,except on tea, apd his propofitians were adopt- 
ot This-our Gaaes regards as merely a temporifing aaa » 4 
ples si 











Biffet’s Hiflory of the Reign of George TTT. 75. 
eafe both parties, and as an omen of his minifteria) character, that 
Fi : Mhcridsvicl ihtention’ Withigoe that COM DAAEUE oF aitdoen 
and firmriefs that conftitutes’ a‘ Berichidial “ftatefan, "We are next” 
corduéted to the’ war between Ruffid and Torkey;’tn “WHith Britain 
tobdk'an {iitereft ; thetice to the difpute with Spain, ‘aboue Falkland’s” 
[natid, and its adjuftment. America was’ become more tranquil: in, 
ES difcontents cofitinued to prevail, and produced the noted r=" 
monftrarices Of the city of London: Our author beftows the*due™ 
praile On the dignified an{wer of the fovercign, and the juft Ceifure 
of thie ihdetotods teply of Beckford. ‘The feffion 1770-1 Was chief" 
lyéctupied by difcaffions concetning ‘the liberties of the prefs, and” 
the*rights of juries, ‘occafioned by profecutions ‘on charges Gn ‘Yedi-” 
tidtis libels. “ ft was much more remarkable for cofitentious Violence 
of debate than’ important enaétment. Our author now follows’ the 
calénial'polity of the new minifter to Anierica’: ih the ‘middle and, 
fothern colonies tranquillity was reftored ; bat in the north difeon-* 
tent “ftill prevailed. Here Dr, B. ‘ftrongly marks the divéHity be 
tweed the'views of the New Englanders and their fouthera 'neigh-+ 
bours. * ; . : ; j } ; st wap &? ws 
ow re | s od biuodt 
‘*. The, colonifts of Maflachufeits {poke and aGed as members.of indies 
pendent communities; and the general tenour of thetr condut, manifefled , 
a difpofition to. feparate from Great Britain as leon a’ a favourable oO 
tufity fhould offer, The conceflions which tranquillifed ‘their foy 
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ot 

% 

brethren, onjy férved to render thofe turbulent repu itdhs more i fo eS 
vey of 


> 


and pidleht. “Had ‘the Britith miniftry acéurately - ftidted'the ai 
prévincidl charuer, and énrployed ' able, -jopular, and éloquent' men} 
court and conciltate the fodthern and middle colonics; countera@ the ane” 
of the*herthern eniiffaties, and detach the votaries of monarchy ftom ther 
abettors of republicaniim, :it «is: by novmeans: improbable: thet they!migh® 
have prevented the revolt from being general; and, if they had cflecied 
that great purpofe, they would have had ‘little dif: dlty’ in cf Siling . 
vigour and decifion, the democratical agitators of Matta ‘Haters te pre” 
the duties of Britith fubje@ts: ‘but noTuch experiment was tied” 4 tuslinete 
In England difcontents began to fubfide ; the parliament, tm 'p97 2 
was lefs occupied in contention*than, for teverab years. Thechiet? 
— that occupied them were queftions df general. he oe 
cations’ from’ diflenters, the atguinents tur anid ayairiff which oft? 
author prefents with ‘his ufual clearnets anid’ impattialicy“*’ Two late ° 
fes in parliament oppofed the applications one di” theoloeicat yt p? 
other on political grounds, , The author is a‘friénd go libeity, biti “ 
is to liberty as ae by the Britifh conttitution of. chare ands 
ftate, and is adverfe to change in the exifting cttablifhments. He 
gtd thereforé of the rejection of the application’ Mistarrati 
of the mariage’ law Trohgly exhiPits the atylimenes both’ for “ane? 
agamft thaf'prepofitida'; but hé*delivérs ‘rio’ opifinir HimfelP on “the 
fubjeet. °*« Whether {he fays) che law te! wile or'anwife is ancther” 
queion; but the ack ig; hat without compliance with this Mature; * 
ng perfoy fo"tircumiftaticed Cah be lawfully Hiartied, nor Wave leyia > 
SF eTsgxs soutogey s yisiem ec ebie 391 10dsen WO e."timate= 
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¢ offspring.” “When our author cotnes to the death of the'Prin. 
45 Dowager'of! Wales'he bveftows the jutt praife-on her private vir 
ties, “and: affitms that” no proof has ever been adduced to juftify ‘the 
Char sé of feciet ‘influence ‘which has {0 often been alledged»a saint 
héfanid her fuppofed partizans; therefore, though the report was 
apie skeedyhend *© an authentic hiftorian, havine neither oral nor 
itten teftimomy, cannot record as a fact the exiftetice of fuch an 
idfuénce.” 
Our*suthor with merited fevcrity defcribes the difmembe: ment’ of 
lafid, and marks iniquity, as a Britith moralift, without regardine the 
prank of the' perpetrators, ‘He juftly ftigmatizés the Queen Dow- 
r of Denmark for her infamous machinations. againit Matilda! 
“he report’ that fhe fpread to the injury of the Queen’s réputation 
reat he fays, ** never feconded either by teftimony or circumftan- 
tial evidence, mutt ftand in’ hiftory as a FALSE. AND MALICKOUS 
SLANDER ‘Bguinft the fifter of the Britifh fovereign.” The year 
if 2 Was notéd'for bankruptcies, of which ‘Dr.’ BY gives an aecourtt 
ith fhews “him to be well acquainted with the ftate of mercantile 
tran faXiors © The mercantile charafter had changed and become it- 
fected ‘by feck Jobbing, fictitious credit, and ‘adventurers without 
Gapital!” Fh’ this account there is a fhort fketch of Alexander ‘Fors 
yee. Our hiftorian now carri¢s us to the ftate of Britith {ndias -as 
made knows through a committee of the Houfe of Commons that fat - 
Guridg ‘the fummer. He ftronply reprobates ‘the opprefiions: and 
frauds ‘committed by fervants, but here and iniother parts of ‘the hif- 
‘tory’ he afligns ‘thefe abufes td: the want of 2 control: es 


HD 13 Mb beer 2) » Tt " throw 
of The mifcondua,o% the company’s cficers, with,all its confequences, 
was manite/il , impntable to the wantof an eflicient goutroul, proportions 
ate tothe yail powers with which they were pecetaiily entruficd. In the 
pis ent Pua of affairs, therefore, it was the bulinefs of the legifature 
 @ftablith a controul, which, leaving to fervants every power necelfary 
for ‘the objets of their employment, fhould only refirain malveriation.” 








‘Lhe feffion,1773 was occupied principally ina fyftem for the re- 
gulation of India, ,and the relief of the company. Of this tcheme our 
author gives.a concife but full.account; prefenting the affairs , of 
the continent he mentions the attacks of the Remap Catholic 
powerson'the clergy. ‘* An undue contempt (he fays) of ecclefiaf- 
ti¢s was ja favourite fentiment with princes, and. miniiters in thofe 
‘sountries, wherein they had very recently been regarded with unde- 
Jeryed.admiration :.thofe notions, very naturally, in the ufual. courfe 
8 ee gemsal running into oppofite extremes, accelerated the 


progrels.of infidelity ; and, in their remote confequences, prec: pitated 
the downfal of their abettors.”” In America the fouthern and niiddle 
provinces were tranquil, and the northern turbulent. In Britain dif- 
‘ content and licenticulnels had jubfided ; trade and finance flour thed, 
Lord, North.was now atthe zenith of his reputation, Such was the 
Gituation, of afairy at the commencement of 1774. The narrative 
bee at ; now 








Biflet’s Hiflory, of the Reign of George IIT. 3 
now race: thd. caufes and commencement of the American war.:.Qa | 
this fuljectour, author, as before; chiefly confiders expediency, and 
rarely iamches upon the right: .where, he .does incidentally mention 
that pointy he werges,to, the opinion of.chofe. who think that Britaia 
had no right to tax America, becaufe the colonies were not.rcpres 
fented, io parliament... Here wedo not agree with Dr, Biflet, butwe 
mult, adowt that throughout. he js ftridtly impartial, and bends aq 
fact to maintain his pofitions. The conduct of miniffers and, parlian 
ment-he,<egards as .impolitic, ,, The. firit fource of puinifterial error 
was the want of correct and full information. . They, only heard one 
fide, and. from «hat. partial knowledge formed. plans of the highe® 
moment, which parliament too hattdy adopted. Under this ime 
preflion our author cenfures the feries of laws which were enacted 
during the year 1774. . He now attends the Britith fyftem of policy 
to its effects in Americd ; defcribes the ferment through the provinces, 
the refolutions of the provincial. aflemblies, the concert, of the feve- 
gal colonies, the meeting and condugt of the general, congrels, .H¢ 
returns to Byitain, and the impreffion produced in. this country by 
the contelt, with the diffolution of parliament, Prefatory to the, aca 
count of the new parliament is a. view of the leading characters 
which fhews him no lefs thoroughly acquainted with the perfons whe 
prefided in the deliberation than the feries of the marrative protes 
him, acquainted with the fubjects,on which they.were to deliberate, 
He is a profound admirer of Mr, Fox, ymuch as he differs from him ia 
many,of his opinions; and here we thall take occafion to .oblerye, 
that our hiltorian, appears to, lay rather too much ftrefs.on, the mere 
poflefiion of fuperior genius, that is as natural for aman of talents 
as for an opulent man to Jay too much ftrefs on riches; but-both are 
wrong : he rather fhades the defects of Fox; and even when he cénfures 
him, it is the cenfure of regret and not of feverity. We cant 
help, fufpecting that different as they have been in their poljciéat 
principles our hiftorian has a fondnefs for Fox; but in this part.af 
the hiftory his favourite hero is the Earl of Chatham. We much 
approve of our author’s parliamentary narrative ; he has evidently 
chofen Hume for his model, and exhibits his fubjets in a connectéd 
feries as an hiftorian, not in detached compilations like a teporter’ 6f 
debates. Here we fhall infticute no comparifon between Dr, Biflee 
and Mr. Beltham, &c. becaufe it would be to hima depradatica, 
and to them a'fneer. Our author exhibits a fhort view 6f the leté- 
rary efforts that were made on the difpute with America, *and thou 

no man can have a deeper impreflion of either the intellectual 

moral worth of Dr. Johnfon, he does not appear fafficiently to valde 
the politicabefforts ot that extracrdinary man. » We agree in'his opt- 
nion on the woike of Mr. Birrke on that fubje&. ' “ The prodad- 
tions (he fays) of Mr. Burke on’ thefe fubjects, exhibit to the hifte- 
ri¢al reader a clear-and complete wiew of what had been our: pélidy 
towards America, and what had Deen the confequences; what then 
was our policy, and what themwere the actual and, probable ednfe- 
) quences. 
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ee ‘alfon prefent -to: the pobitizat philofophers: perfpiet. 
and forcible reafoning upon - the fyftem gutclb iposistnsent "oes 

adopted,”® ‘From smn hie sow ‘American wat our adthor graves 
Begrrerd firtt rife pes gat, or ge ant-dedirhacwat! ‘a! very aifchinyenete. 
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id , Wty y and Price, e fa ys).¢ eating *minilte fs ‘of vety gr re 
‘wii ‘fefinib dn é fj Shed Liohs *afunbtnas it 
theories oF e civil ng ous iberty"totally” “incay yablé of belfig 
to prattice “in ally ‘fociety" oF human’ deidyss sis Hr ds ‘ex nck 
Meertains to Us the qualities and capacities of mans and tending, 
Yanciful models of polity, to “dente the votaries of thele writermdik. 
‘witb the exifting Cabhidhantnite, 1 ‘Phus the :eppofitionrta: tlid= platy 
pefipecting: America, aheok hitherto, defenfible-on conititulional! grounds, 
ayerile to ,ciiicafions produdive, of visiunary and tage dyehemnes, 
‘which eventually. peomciod very wnconititutional conduct.’ d3 lew) 


| hele principles in’ theif advance: our ‘author ebernob Ril a 
tend’ ahd expodfe, He? riow ‘carries us “to America, arid’ purfues! He 

Bs panne difeontent to’ infurreétion ‘and revult; atid: Fakther txpoles 

inperfe&t information “on which miivifters' both planned and exe 

pon eT Nis coercive fyftem proceeded ott @ total +m finflirmanOr ‘as 

Ye of the. people: the form that was to. cacry it into 

mi eraneed under the fame impreffion, and alfo on, a Tupper 

Americans , were cowards::, fuch, an, abfurd aod Impror 

i courfe: proved erroneous, and.the, campaign of 17.79, 

— want ‘of adequate preparation, was: neceflarily wnfuccetstas. 

idesBritainothe great majority was favourable: tothe ministerial sty em. 

vAs the commencement’of the: {effien 1775-6 2our author exhibns ih 
ane’ view the reaforing of ‘niinifters and oppofition, on’ the — 

swith ph nye! “Which précludés the neceffity offubfequent repetirtan. 

enti the parliamentarf hiftdry, he ‘ex bits: "tie Oeretit parts ‘of 

“Meffts. Burke aiid Fox, naturally otiginating in’ their ‘Tefpective cha- 


racters. 


BOQ i. 

e tranicendent genius of Mefizs. Burké nd Fox, though exercil 
Sh pi fubje@ that fy 3 faa atliament, bi ad® two different fiéles'in 
mre a Teh pettively di ir great TibeHletiee.’ ‘The tegina- 
ei propel. by Hace Re =pAjees SF Coficiliation; and “othér 
pe of 


resem al mire dan'y policy, Bie eh the union of accurate “ee aa 
ve wi its.of generalizahon, : were: mot ent 
; feat ot Me Bur Burke... Da‘cullions of 4 sasean ial plans, a aod eco 
sile inquiries conce spcebing: Sper: fpecific, meafures,. feu hae haa SA ? f int 
firmpels.and decifion of temper,, but ween cern fuc hoa com t- 
or a of general -k oy fn Me leaf. equal hahits, fi: aN ic 59 
in sees iefly fr Fox. .Mr.. Burke,. watching. ayer, legil > 








Bare sig d, the. lawgiver; and, Mr. aad over ¢xeculive, meg 
ures an pu oe S ri ftatefman of oppofitiony”, nsevehll lamest tid 
No, charafter, cousfels, or, 0v¢,autbor bor gare tho- 
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ilities, ready eloguence, AK intentions, but 
without 


























Biffet’s Mifteryofithe Reign ef George IIT. 99 
pine fiemnefas wavering Ls br irrefqlute:<in. poliey:;! though -up- 


himfelf, fu uption:im others,’ and exhi~ 
Flare sesteryrng Revapue ers inidoe agenuity and amiabi¢ ‘qualities, 


without energy and refolution facbndudiing us affairs. Kor 
the campaiga 77 mighty armies were levied ; the objects »were 
three ; to recover Canada, and invade the colonies th Stic 
Bose an impreffion On the fouthern provinces, snd to, un 












ition ve New York ; thefe purpofes our author. 
flues'ina natrative that is circumftantial without bein _ 
We are particularly plealed with the clofe chain of faéts in wale ac- 


mount of Howe's operations; and though Dr.. B. chiefly . —— 
himfelf to narration in this part of the work, and cenfures 


weraltlowe directly, yet the narrative is a very feverecenfure of the 
commander in chief. Returning to Britain, the hiftory’ givesy«as 
ufual, the ftate of the public mind at the commencement of parfia- 
ment, and nay we 2 ean ‘proceedings according to the plan 
which we have before mention in the account of the, treatment 
of Lord Pigot, which that year came, under confideration of partia- 
ment, our author ftrongly evinces his power of PRE HEIIG moral Re~ 
probation in a mere-narrative, . hoju3 


' # ‘On the 24th of Adgult, 1776, Colonel Stuart fpénit ie “day . 
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houfe of Lord Pigot, and was entertained with all the Canetti tae 
could ‘exert ‘te a vifitant whom ‘he thought His’ finéere at iontt 
se ‘The guef, complaining of the'exceffive: heat “of the fortrefs, “4 
his « " eotdttaines allo .affe@ted: by: it, advifed him to fpernt ttle 
nigh ats» villa ‘belonging to! the governor, end, as an inducement; offered 
qpeny Waxis the can bate bvesyes being perfuaded, ay 
Laut toget r: when the ) ped aire ig Se ‘the, fort, 
ip, according to the t coeest of put and p ro ato Sas ie Fp 
Paitey mics, was met by an rand a_party.o 
Wioleily dragged out of the chaile, carried 'prifouer pe iy a and 
Rly gua 
Ou t author, in this part. of Ahi ifto places. in ay tone 
| abe the p mpPnese -wifdom of t En file ralph ing the 
duct of France and Spain, Crofh Ang, md PmDSTiCAe pe i fotian jn 
afew lines prefents, to us the pecapeHiens BF General Howe ring 
sient 


* Géineral Howe hie ei wi ality ry New “e wi 
‘pould have found in the metropolis of ey his favouritd dccupatith 
fis a@ paftime in whith many os out officers ans tea 

iated, Were routs, balls, 'and'alfemblies ih’ great Battie’ 

Mlle *quarters bore the appearatice’ of a Bay y anid voluptubus 
In the tine of pace’ rather ‘than’a military tation” for ’ watching and: 
‘HbYyinig ‘the Gieiny in war. ‘Such were ‘the parfuits of the Britith command- 
vei from December to June.” = 


"Ad a Gonttatt ‘to the amt fementt of the Britith Sas a ’ OUT au- 
Oe aon the antvbo ramen’ of "Walhitigton, ‘who at re farie 
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period trained and difcipiumed-hissarmy. Drv Be purfues liis | fortiet 
mode in the nariative of this campaign, and efter an accusate ac- 
count of the many and various,operations ander Gen. Howe, he ends 
with che following tummarys.$* They cloied a campaign, with few 
parallels in unitary bittery, fer uniting eificiency of: force and mul- 
tiplicity. of operation with tutility of retule. Such muit impartial 
hiftory tranfmit:to poiterity the warfare of Gen. Howe in America,” 
ihe account of Gen. Burgoyne is accurate, andy-as the difliculties 


increaie, toa Britith reader mterefting and pathetic. Having brought — 


the American war to the treaty at Saratoga, eur author takes a wicW 
of [sith affairs, and. afterwatds of Scottith, whica he ‘refpectively 
brings: to the fame period, and here the fecond volume cloics. 

io « (To be continued.) , ; t-4p ron 
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The Trial of John Peltier, Efq. fora Libel again Napoleon’ Buonapart?; 
Fir f’Conful of the French Republic, at the Court of King’s Benth} 
Mi dAlefex, on Monday the 21 of Pebriarvy 1863: Taken in Short 

‘hand by Mr. Adams, and the Defence revifed bj Mr. Martkintofp: 
8:0. Pp. 496. 12s. Peltier, 14; Piccadilly ¥854 sca 


E have ever confidered this trial of Mri. Peltier as involving 

queftions of the firt importance, both © of a political anda 
legal nature ;—as affecting the public charaéters’ of the perfons by 
whoie directions and advice the trial was ipftituted; and as much 
more materiaily affecting the ineftimable right of ‘free d.feuffion, the 
genuint liberty of the Britith pgfe. «The evil eonfequences to Mr, 
Peltier himfelf have, by circumftances ealily forefeen, been fortu- 


mately averted ; but {till the. principles advanced and maintained.as 


well by the countel for the Crown,.as by the Chief Jultice of the 
King’s Bench, capnot vary with any circumitaoces, but mult -have a 
fixed and permanent effect. Thefe, therefore, it ‘is of the utmof 
confequence to every Britiih writer, and indeed to the caufe of truth 
itfelf, to examine with the greatett ftrictnefs and attention, that, if 
found, they may be univerfaily underitood, and, if unfound, their 
fallacy may be expofed to the world, It is not, however, the imme- 
diate province of a critic, nor, indeed, would the limits of a Review 
admit of it, to enter into a full and minute invedtigation of a fubjeg 
fo highly important in its nature and fo greatly comprehentive iff its 
ets ; we can only therefore take a general view of it'and point 
oyt its prominent features, for the purpote of calling the attention of 
other writers to a more accurate and ample difcuffion of it. 
In a well-written Jntrocdudion Mr. Peltier ftates fome of the diffi- 
culucs under which he Jaboured, and fume of the difadvantages to 
which he was expofed. He tells as, that he could not avail himfelf 
of his privilege as a foreigner to have a jury de medietate lingua, half 
Frenchmen, thouzh it was of the greateft confeguence to hin to ‘have 
fuch a jury; ‘that the libellous words, which*werevin the*Freitch-lat- 
guage, 
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Peltier’s Trial for a Libel againf# Buonaparté. St 


guage, fhould not be fubjected to a falfe interpretation ; becaufe all 
the Frenchmen in London having fuch connexions in France, with 
a profpect either of returning to that country at fome future period, 
or of deriving fome advantage from it, in the way of inheritance, of 
otherwife, an acquittal by any of them would have been tantamount 
to a fentence of death upon themfelves, in the event of-their return, 
or, at leaft, ‘* a decree of perpetual exile in the dominions of his Ma- 
jefty.” Another difficulty of which Mr. P. complains, is the preju- 
dice excited againft him, by the general idea which, he fays, prevail~ 
ed in the city, that his zcquittal would lower the funds five per cent., 
from being confidered ii France as tantamount to a declaration of 
war. Such extraordinary circumftances as thefe were certainly well 
calculated to excite a confiderable degree of anxiety in the mind of a 
foreigner; and though, we are perfuaded, they would have no effet 
on a Britifh jury, yet, we think, they ought to have had fome in- 
fluence on the minds of thofe perfons by whom the profecution was 
ordered to be inftituted. 

The indi&tment next follows, and fills fix and thirty pages. One 
charge which it contains is truly curious; it is for intending to bring 
Napoleone Buonaparté into great hatred and contempt among the 
liege fubje&ts of our Lord the King!!!—A pretty kind of crime ine 
deed for his Majcfty’s Attorney General to charge a man with, is that 
of feeking to make his fubjects defpife and hate a notorious aflaffin, 
a wretch ftained with more crimes than any haman being whofe 
name is recorded in the page of hiftory! Too infpire foreigners, at 
leaft, with hatred of fuch enormities, was, certainly, in a religious 
and moral fenfe, highly meritorious in Mr. Peltier ; and as it could 
not be neceflary, we conceive, to the validity of the indictment or 
the fuccefs of the profecution, to charge the defendant with fuch an 
act as this, common decency might, we fhould have thought, have 
prefcribed its omiffion. 

The next point whieh attracts our notice, in this publication, is 
the threat contained in the outfet of the Attorney General's fpeechs 
which appears to us alike umprofeffional and indecorous. ‘* If I could, 
for a moment, fuppofe, that my learned friend would lend himfelf in 
any degree to the fpirit with which his client has edited and com- 
pofed the publication, which I profecute; if I could fuppofe fora 
moment, it would ferve the interefts of his client to defend him, as 
it were, by the republication of the very libel | charge againft hims 
if I could fuppofe he would be inftruéted by his client to come into 
this court, and in obedience to thofe inftructions to go over, as it 
were, the fame topics of declamation which this publication prefents 
to you, then undoubtedly there would be found an abundant and ex- 
tenfive field for his fplendid talen.s, furnifhed by one of the.moft 
extraordinary and eveniful epochs of the moft event{ul and extraor- 
dinary revolution” {only eventful and extraordinary ?—-What won- 
derful liberality and forbearance are here difplayed in the fele‘tion of 
epithets, to charaéterize this black ara of blood aad crime ') * that 
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82 ORIGINAL CRITICISM: 
ever the hiftory of mankind has recorded. But, gentlemen, I cannot 


think, if there were no other confideration, and I think there are | 


other confiderations which will influence my learned friend :” (Did 
Mr. Attorney General fuppofe that his learned friend was cafting a 
fheep’s eye at the office of Solicitor General, and therefore threw out 
this gentle hint?) * but if there were no other confideration but 


that of ordinary difcretion, that is not the courfe he will be led to © 


puefue, I fay difcretion will be {ufficient to guard us both againtt 
purfuing that courfe — — — — if you fhould go along with me 
in thinking the defendant cuilty of that charge, when the queftion 
fhali come for confideration, what the punifhment fhall- be on the 
perfon who is found guilty ; if it fhould occur to my learned friend, 
from the inftructions of his client, that the legal proceedings of the 
firft court of juitice in this country ‘fhal] be made the vehicle of fran- 
der,” (Is the Attorney General to learn that the eflence of /lander is 
alfoood, that a flanderer is ** one who belies another :”’ and that the 
libel which he profecuted, and the repetition ef which he here depre. 
cates, contained no falfhood ? 


“ To me belongs 
The care to fhun the blaft of sland’rous tongues, 
Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 


Thus with vile centure taint my sAorless name.’ 
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Or; did he mean to fay that the fand'rous tongue of Mr. Peltier had @ 
tainted the /por/s/s name of the uirtucus N apoleone Buonaparté ye 
But to proceed with his threat—‘* and oiving greater wei: ght and a 
extenfion to the libel I profecute” (The Court, he knew, might for- @ 
bid the publication of the trial, and fo avert ‘this mighty evil)—** [ a 
think I fhould iJ] difcharge my duty to the public—that I fhould ill 7 
difcharge my duty to the honour and the character of the Englifh ad- © 


miniftration of | law, if I did not prefs it to the confideration of the 


Court ia infliCiing that punifhment.”—There is not a republican in & 


the kingdom, we venture to affert, who would not fully agree with, & 


Mr. Attorney in his definition of duty. If the libel had been directed © 

aéaintt the King « and conftitution of this country, the general pgine 7 
ciple here tpencka would have been fairly applied ; but the attempt © 
to apply it to fuch a cafe as this was prepolterous, and cculd be con- § 


> ene 
as a fop to Cer Seuse thie provoco ad Confulems; originating in mos & 


fidered ia no other light, by any nation al, unpreju udiced, man, than 


tives too obvious not to be underitood, and too pufillanimous not to 
be reprobated. He goes on to fay that if the publication in queftion 
had been a fair hiftorical narration of events, however replete with 
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remarks, even approaching to licentioufnefs, on public characters, if § 


thofe remarks were true, it would not have been profecuted. ‘This 
we mult take leave to doubt; becaufe the eflence of this libel, as de- 
feribed by Mr. Attorney General, is its tendency. to defame and vi ify 
the Chief Coniu! of France, without any reference to the Jalfhood of 
the allegations, and he muft know, that nothin ig could produce this 
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effect fo fully as an hiftorical narration of faéis. Befides, we are not 

to be told, that a libel is not lefs a libel for being érwe; and if the 
cabinet conceived it to be Cass duty in the one inftance to profecute, 
we know not on what principle they could refufe to profecute in the 
other. “The diftinction attempted to be laid down by Mr. Attorney, 
is a diftinétion which we fhould in vain feek for in’ our law books, 
and which common fenfe rejects; but bis dictum is not law, and 
therefore it is needlefs minutely to difcufs his principles. We can- 
not fufficiently exprefs our aftonifhment and indignation at hearing 
the cafe of the libeiler of the unfortunate Queen of France, quoted 
in fupport of a profecution of one of her ftauncheft defenders fur at- 
tacking one of her mott aaa affafins. But this is not a quef- 
tion of law, it is, as Mr, Pitt once faid in the Houfe, (we believe 
to Mr. Tierney, on the sefutal of his offers to head a iroop of horfe 
in the Borough) a queftion of feeling, which {peaks moft forcibly to 
every man’s bofom. We may pity, but we can never envy, the law- 
yer who could make fuch a quotation on fuch a trial. As to the de- 
cifion on the cafe of Vint, for a libel on the Emperor of Ruffia, if 
that be Jaw, there is no more freedom of the pre/s in this country, 
than in France. The libel of which the defendant in that cafe was 
convicted was fimply this—‘* The Emperor of Ruilia is rendering 
himfelf obnoxious to his fubje€ts by various acts of tyranny, and ri. 
diculous in the eyes of Europe by his inconfittency. He has lately 
pafled an edict to prohibit the exportation of deals and other naval 
ftores. In confequence of this ill- -judged Jaw, an hundred fail of 
veffels are likely to return to this country without {reight.”—A\ll this 
was platn matter of faét; and fo true was it, that not Jong after, the 
faid Emperor became fo obnoxious by his tyranny to his fubjeéts, 
that they a@ually murdered him: Good heavens, who would be fo 
mad as to difcufs, even in the way in which hiftorical narration has 
ever been conducted, the politics of Europe, when, for fuch a fen- 
tence as this, he might be profecuted by the Attorney General, and 
fubjeGed, by the verdict of a jury, to a heavy fine, or a long impri- 
fonment? Fortunately this man, like Mr. Peltier, was never brought 
up for judgment, but the decifion remains on record, and ftill ferves 
as a precedent for fimilar decifions in future. 

We, moft afluredly, fhould not tell Mr. Attorney that he was *¢ an 
enemy to the liberty of the Englifh prefs” for profecuting ** the abufe 
of it,” nor fhould we have made a comment on his fpeech, or on the 
profecutiois itfelf, had the object of both been confined to the punifh- 
ment of one who had inftigated ‘* to aflafination.” But thinking, as 
we do, that he went very much out of his road, to make unjuft ob- 
fervations, and to lay down objectionable principles, which the fube 
ject did not call for, we fheuld ij] difcharge our duty, did we fuffer 


Sesther to pafs without ccilure, With allour abhorrence of afi..flie 


nation, however, we cannot agree with Mr. Attorney, that to ex- 
hort the French to deftroy their tyrant, 1s the fame thing, in time of 
war as ip time of peace. ‘* Tr it were in time of war, I thould have 
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no difficulty in ftating, that there is fomething fo bafe, fo difgraceful; 
there is fomething fo contrary to every thing, that belongs to the-cha- 
racter of an Engli/hman’’ (the defendant was a Frenchman, be it ob- 
ferved, en paffant) ** there is fomething fo immoral in the idea of af- 
faffination, that the exhortation to aflaflinate this, or any other chief 
magiftrate, would be a crime againft the honourable feelings of the 
Englith law.” What feelings have to do with /aw we are yet to 
learn, and fhould be very much indebted to Mr. Attorney, if he 
would condefcend to infurm us. We have already fhewn that 2 quef- 
tion of /aw and a queftion of fecling are two very different things ; 
and hew it happens that /aw and feeling are juft now to form an un- 
naturel alliance for protecting the precious perfon of Napoleone Buo- 
naparté, we profefs nottouknow. There are certainly cafes in which 
we prefer feeling without law to daw without feeling ; but, a truce to 
Cquivoque—we beg pardon of our readers ;—the fubject is, indeed, 
too ferious to be fported with. 

We concur with Mr. Attorney in his opinion, that if this publica. 
tion were a libel on Buonaparte, it was of no confequence; in the 
eye of the /ew, whether he held his fituation by hereditary defcent, 
or by recent ufurpation, But, here, with due deference to this law 
officer of the Crown, we mutt think his obfervation ought to have 


flopped ; it had been carried far enough toanfwer his purpofe. Gra- | 


tuitoufly, therefore, to add what follows, was to betray an excefs of 
zeal, not very commendable. ‘* He (Buonaparté) is de faéto chief 
magiftrate, and is to be re/ped¥gd by thofe, who are the fubjects of that 
country, who owe a temperary allegiance to him. He isto be re. 
fpected as if his anceftors had enjoyed the fame power for a number 
of generations!!!’ If we had read this ##rade in an anonymous pub- 
lication, we fhould have much fooner imputed it to the Accufateur 
public de la Republique Frangaife, une et indivifible, than to one of 
the firft law officers of the Britifh Crown. ‘To volunteer fuch an ex- 
hortation not merely to pay implicit obedience to, but even to re/peé, 
the government of a regicidal ufurper, and fo to compliment ulurpa- 
tion: and injuftice at the expence of legitimate right, was, we mult 
fay, unworthy a Britifh Monarch’s Attorney General. 


We pafs over the evidence, as being both brief and immaterial, | 


excepting asto one point. It feems to have been taken for granted, 
by the interpreter, by the counfel for the Crown, and by the Chief- 
Juflice, that in wifhing any man the honours of an apotheofis, it ne- 
cellarily follows that you wifh him dead ;—for that fuch honours are 
only beftowed on the dead. Now, they knew very little of the ge- 
nius of the French language, or of the mature of the thing itfelf, who 
could draw fo hafty and fo unwarranted a conclufion, In the courfe 
of our reading we certainly have feen the word uled in a very oppcfite 


fenfe, and, indeed, we had actually marked a paflage, in a bock* 
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which we reviewedin the Appendix to our 14th volume, (p. 459.) 
where it was applied to a new tragedy, by one of its ardent admirers, 
who, far from wifhing it dead, muft, of courfe, have defired to pro- 


long its life to the longeft poffible term of dramatic exiftence. We 
have, unfortunately, miflaid the book, but our readers, who are in 
pofleflion of it, will eafily refer to the paflage. Hf weare not mif- 
taken, too, Le Divin Marat, the quondam friend of Buonaparté, re- 
ceived the honours of apotheofis, long before the impious hand of 
CHARLOTTE Corpay deprived the virtuous patriot of I:fe. 

We now come to the fpeech of Mr. Mackintofh, certainly one of 
the moft brilliant exhibitions of forenfic eloquence of which the Brie 
tifh, or any other bar, can boaft. It is not diftinguifhed merely 
for poffeffing all the conftituents of true eloquence, but for the many 
juft and wife remarks which it contains on fubjeCts of preat import- 
ance, difplaying a copious fund of hiftorical information, molt per- 
fpicuoufl y arranged, and brought, moft ably, to bear upon the immee 
diate topic of difeufion. We regret our utter inability, from the 

infufiiciency of our limits, to give even-a brief analyses of this admi- 

rable {peech. We mutt, "from neceflity, confine ourfelves to a véry 
few quotations. Meeting the Attorney General’s threat, with be- 
coming firmnefs, Mr. M. {peaking of his client, fays ; 


“ He hasa +4) to expect from mea fu:thful, a zealous, and a fearlefs 
defence ; and this, his jutt expectation, according g to the eocafure of my 
humble abilities, thall be fulfilled. I have faid, a fearleis defence. Perhaps 
that word was unnecellary in the place where I now fiand. Intrepidity, in 
the difcharge of pi iofefiional duty, is fo common a quality at the knyliih 
bar, that it has, thank God! long ceafed to be a matter of boaft or p.ai‘e. 
If it had beeu otberwiie, Gentlemen, it the bar could have been filenced or 
crerwed by power, 1 may prelume to fay, that an E nglith jury woud not 

his day have been met to adminiller juliice. Perhaps 1 need tearce fay 
that my defence shail be fearleis, ina place where fear never entered any 
heart but that of a criminal.” 


On the extreme delicacy of our anceftors, in refpeét of political 
libe!s, and on the effect of a rigid execution of the laws, loofe, vague, 
and undefined as they are, on that fubjeét, Mr. M.’s remarks are exe 
cellent, 


“ They know that the offence of a political libel is of a very peculiar 
nature, and differing in the mot important particulars from all other crimes. 


In all other cifes, the molt fevere execution of law can only {pread - 


terror among the guilty, but in political libels it infpires even the innocent 
with fear. This ticiking pecuuarity arifes from the fame circumftances 
which make it impoflible to detine the limits of libel and innocent ¢itcul- 
fion—which makes it impollille for a man of the pureft and moit honours 


able mind, to be always perfectly certain, whether he be within the terri- 


tory o} fair arguinent and honelt narrative, or whether he may not have 
unwi itlingly overtle pped the faint and v arying line which bounds them.— 
But, Genttemen, I wit! go fatther, “Ths ts the only offence where fevere 


and frequent punihmeuts not only intumidate the i: inoecent, but deter nen 
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from the moft meritorious aéts, and from rendering the moft important fer. 
vices to.theit country—they indi{pofe and difqualify men for the diicharge 
of the moft facred duties which they owe tomapkind. To inform the pu 
lic op the conduct of thofe who adminifier public affairs, requires courage 
and confcious fecurity. It is always an invidious, and obnoxious office, but 
it is often the moft neceMary of all public duties. If it is not done boldly, 
it cannot be done effeCtually, and it is not from writers trembling under the 
uplifted fcourge, that we are to hope for it.” ' 


This is ftri@ly true; but the danger is ftill increafed, while the 
motive for fcverity is lefs potent, when, the libel only refpects a fo- 
reign government ; and here again a diftinion, in point of policy, 
mut ever be made, between a government whofe difpofition and con- 
duct are friend!y to this country, or who is in a€tual alliance with 
us, in time of war, and one whofe difpofition and condu are either 
notorioufly hoftile, or evidently about to become fo. 


« When vatt projects of aggrandizement are manilefted, when {chemes 
of criminal ambition are cared into effect, the day of battle is faft ap- 
proaching for England. Her free government cannot engage in dangerous 
wars, without the hearty and affeci:onate fupport of her people. A ftate 
thus fituated caniot, without the utmoit per!, filepee thofe pyblic diicuf- 
fions, which are to point the popular indignation againit thofe who mult 
foon be enemies. In domeftic dilcuffions, it may lometimes be the fup- 
pofed intereft of government to overawe the prefs. But it never can be 
even their apparent interelt when the danger ts purely foreign. A Kin; 
of England who, in fuch circumilances, “yould confpire againft the free 

efs of this country, would undtrihine the foundations of his own throne ; 

would filence the trumpet which is to call his people round his 
ftandard. | 

“ Our anceftors never thought it their policy to avert the refentment of 
foreign tyrants, by enjoining Englidh writers to contain and reprefs their 
joft abhorrence of the criminal enterprizes of ambition. ‘This great and 
ga'lant nation, which has fought in the front of every battle egainii the op- 
preflors pf Europe, has fometimes inipired fear, but, thank God, fhe has 
never felt it.* We know that they are our real, and muit foon become our 
declared, fues. We know that there cannot be a cordial amity between 
the natural enemies and the independence of nations. We have never 
adopted the cowardly and thort-fighted policy of filencing our prefs, of 
bréaking the {pirit and palfying the hearts of our people, for the fake of a 
hollow and precarious truce. We have never been bafe enough to pur- 
chafe a fhort re'pite from hoftilities, by facrificing the firft means of de- 
fence; the means of roufing the public {pirit of the people, and direéting 
it againii the enemies of their country and of Europe,” 

Here follows an ingenious and fpirited expofition of the nature 
and cffc& of public fpirit, which difplays deep refleQion, found judg- 
ment, ‘aad a truly philofophic mind. With equal animatiop and wif- 
dom the orator next vindicates the rights of the hiftorian, and alfo 
the general ‘f right of expreffing thofe fentiments which all good men 
feel on the contemplation of extraordinary examples of depravity or 
excellence.” How the Attorney General felt when he heard this 
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vindication we know not; but we know ful! well, that all the emolu- 
ments of his office could not tempt as to experience fuch feelings a8 
we fhould experience on fuch an occafion. The brief delineation of 
the prominent charateriftics of the French revolution, and the de- 
fcription of the prefent French faétions, are moft mafterly fketches 5 
but, indeed, where the whole is fo.excellent, it is almoft unjuft to point 
out particular paflages, Our readers, however, cannot but be grati- 
fied, by the poetical tranflation of the Ode, which excited fo ftrongly 
the ire of Mr. Attorney General, and which we know was juft as 
much written by Mr. Peltier as by ourfelves. 


“ Her glorious fabric England rears 

On Law’s fix’d bafe alone ; | 
Law’s guardian pow’r while each reveres, 
England! thy people’s freedom fears 

No danger from the throne. 


« For there, before all-mighty law, 

High birth, high place, with pious awe, 
In reverend homage bend. 

There man’s free {pirit, uncontirain’d 

Fxults,’ in man’s bett rights maintain’d, 

Rights which, by ancient valour gain’d, 
From age to age defcend. 


« Britons, by no bale fear difmay’d, 
May power’s worl acts arraign. 

Does tyrant force their rights invade? 

They call on law’s impartial aid, 


Nor call that aid in vain. 


«* Hence, of her facred charter proud, 
With ev’ry earthly good endow’d, 
O’er tubjeét feas unfuri’d, 
Britannia waves her fiandard wide, 
Hence, fees her freighted navies ride 
Up wealthy Thames’ majeftic tide, 


The wonder of the world.” de 


We have heard this tranflation afcribed to one of the able writers 
of the ** New Morality,’’ which was publifhed in the laft paper of 
the Anti-Jacobin and Weekly Examiner. It is certainly a pro- 
po nae worthy fuch a writer. On the apotheofis, Mr. M. truly ob- 
erves ;— | , 


“ Here my learned friend has a little forgotten himfelf;” (not a /istle) 
“ he feems to argue as if aforkevsis always preluppofed death. But he muit 
know, that duzustis, and even Tiberius and Nero, were deified duting their 
lives, and he cannot have forgotten the terms in which one of the court 
poets of Augulius {peaks of his mafier’s divinity— 


** Prefens divus habebitur 
Auguftus adjectis Britannis 


Impcrio.” 
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If any modern rival of Augufius” (aye, or of Nero either) ‘ thould 
choofe that path to Olympus, | tink be will find it more fieep and rugged 
than that by which Pollux and Hercules climbed to, the ethereal towers, 
and that he muft be content with purpling his ips with Burgundy on earth, 
as he has very little chance of purpling them with nectar among the gods.” 


We lament, exceedingly, that our confined limits will not fuffer 
us to tranfcribe the pages which contain a defcription of the means 
by which Elizabeth was wont to rouze the fpirit of her fubjeés; 
‘where every line glows with patriotifm ; and, in reading it, ove can 
{carcely er from confidering ft as'a fatire upon more modern times. 


*« She fpoke of their national honour, of their dignity as Englifhmen, of 
* the foul scorn that Parma or Siain su@ULD DARE to invade the borde:s of 
her realms’’ She breathed into them tho/e grand and powerful fentiments 
“which exalt vulgar men into heroes, which led them into the battle of their 
count’y armed with holy and irrefiftible enthufiafm, which even cover with 
their fhield all the ignoble interefts that bafe caleulation and cowardly felfith- 
wiefs tremble to hazard, but fhrink from defending.” 


‘This is the fpirit which is réquifite to overwhelin the rafh in- 
vaders of our ifle, and to hurl back their vengeance on themfelves ; 
fuch'a fpirit as the fon of Chatham would not fail to breathe into 
“modern Britons. Towards the conclufion of his fpeech Mr. M. 


‘Very pertinently, and forcibly, afks the Attorney General, what he 


would have done, had we been at peace during the reign of Roberf- 
‘pierre, and any public writershad written a true account of his atro- 


“ehics, and thofe of his affociates and agents, with fuitable comments ? 
‘Why, certainly, if the principles laid down on this trial be true, as 


there could be no doubt that. fuch publications would have srritated 
the mind of the Diflator, and have tended to vilify and degrade his 
overnment, and that the republican minifter at this Court would 
bive urged the profecution, the Attorney General could not, if he 
had adted confiftently, have refufed to profecute. But, we exclaim 
with Mr. M.—*: Better, ten thoufand times better, would it be that 
every prefs in the world were burnt, that the very ufe of letters were 
“abolifhed, that we were returned to the honeft ignorance of the rudett 
‘titmes—than that the refults of civilization fhould be made fubfervient 
tothe purpofes of barbarifm—than that literature fhould be employed 
to teach a toleration for cruclty, to weaken moral hatred for guilt, to 
deprave and brutalize the human mind.” : 
— W< have but one point to notice in the Attorney General’s reply. 
Mr. Mackintofh had faid, in the opening of his f{peech, ‘* the real 
profecutor is the mafter of the greatclt empire the civilized world 
ever faw.” In anfwertothis the Attorney General fays; ‘+ I deny. it. 
The profecutor ‘s the chief magifrate of the country in which we 
live.” Now if the latter only meant to fay, that the profecution was 
brought in the King’s name, it was no an{wer to the affertion of the 
former; befides, the Jury wanted ** no holt to come from the graye” 
to give them that information. ‘ And if he meant to fay, which ns 
woul 
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wonld naturally fuppofe, that the profecution was not inftituted at the 
defire or inftigation of Buonaparte. the official documents fince pub- 
lithed, very unfortunately, contradi& him. Mr. Outo, in his Lettet 
to Lord Hawkefbury, of July asth, r802, tells his lordfhip, that he 
had received an order to demand the punifhment of Peltier, for a 
number of his paper, which he (Mr. Otto) had tranfmitted to Mr. 
Hammond fome time before; and we know trom a Letter of his 
Lordthip’s, that the matter was referred, in confequence of fuch re- 
prefentation, to the Attorney General. Mr. Mackintofh, therefore, 
was fully warranted ‘in his ftatement ; Buonaparté was the real pra- 
fecutor, in the true and obvious meaning of the term; and the At- 
torney General’s denial was, to fay the leaft of it, incorre&?. We 
muft here, by the bye, enter our proteft againft the application of 
the affected democratic title of Chief Magiftrate to the SovEREIGN 
of thefe realms. Betore we quit this fubjc&, we muft obferve, that 
after Peltier’s trial, the Firit Conful made the editor of his Offictad 
Gazette, the Moniteur, fay, ‘* the profecution was ref required by 
France ;” and ‘ the Firft Confu) was even ignorant of the exiftence 
of Peltier’s libels, till they came to his knowledge in the public ag- 
counts of the proceedings at this time.”’ Great liars, it has been 
faid, fhould have good memories; the Conful, it feems, had for- 
otten the ord@r which he had caufed to be tranfmitted to his minifter, 
tto, fome months before !!! : 

We are now about to tread upon tender ground ; that is, to confi- 
der the charge to the Jury here printed, as the charge of the firtt 
criminal Judge in this country, the Lord Chief Juftice of the King’s 
Bench. This charge contains one broad principle, alleged to be the 
Law of England on the fubjeé of Political Libels, to the juftice of 
which it is impoffible for us to fubfcribe. His Lordfhip is made to 
fay, ** I lay it down as law, that any publication, which TENDS to de- 
grade, revile, and defame perfons in tt ern Jfituations of power and 
dignity in foreign countries, may be taken to be and treated asa dibel.” 
Our readers will probably fmile at this affe€ted language, and very 
plainly perceive that if it is /aw, that a publication may be taken ta be 
and treated as a libel, (which. by the bye, is very little removed from 
nonfenfe) it is, in law, a libel. We are not difpofed to treat the 
Lord Chief Juftice fo inte met as to fay, with a worthy friend of 
ours, that “* Lord Ellenborough has forgotten what LAW was;” but 
we will fairly meet the queftion, and prefumptuous as we {hall no 
doubt appear to many, confidently declare our opinion that, THIS, 1S 
NOT THE LAw OF Encianp. The onus probundi is, of courte, 
impofed on his Lordfhip, as being the perfon gui allegat, according 
to the common rule of evidence, nmegatisnis autem nulla eft probatic. 
Now, the only proofs which his Lordfhip condefcended to adduce in 
fupport of his /weeping propofition, which ftrikes at the very root of 
one of the beft and deareft privileges of free-born fubjes, the right 
of free difcuflion, were the cafes quoted by the Attorney General, 
viz. Thofe of Lord George Gordon for’ a libel on the oa of 
> ‘rance, 
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France, and of Vint for alibelon the Emperor of Ruffia. And, 
he exprefsly fays, that it is from the decifions in thefe cafes nor 
pening been judicially gqueftioned, that he lays it down as law that 
uch publications, as thofe which he defcribes, are libels.- We have 
not the reports ot thefe cafes at hand, and they are not fufficjently in 
our recol!eciion, to enable us to flate on what points the decifions in 
them turned. But it muft certainly appear flrange, as thefe publica, 
tions, if libels, are net rendered fo by /atute, but by the common law, 
which is, as it were, coeval with the monarchy, that no profecution 
fhould ever have been inftituted. againft them, till the latter end of 
the laft century. This very plainly fhews one of two things ; eithey 
hat the principle of the law of libels was never confidered as extend, 
ing to fuch publications ; or, if it was fo confidered, that it was fo 
ynjuft and dangerous, that it ought never to be q bser We cannot, 
therefore, regard the two cafes adduced by his Lordfhip as fufficient 
to Santi balance the filence of centuries on the fubject, and to con- 
itute, of themfelves, adequate proof of the exiflence of the Jaw, or 
the juftice of its application. Befides, we will afk his Lordihip, if 
ever there were a hiltory publifhed, which was not, if ever a hiftor 
of the pafling times can be publifhed which will not be, a libel, 


within the comprehentive fcope of his principle? The molt fhallow. , 


pated Attorney General that ever fhewed his face in a Court of Juf- 
tice might, with iacility, make it appear, that any hiftory has a ¢en,- 
dency *‘ to degrade, revile, gnd defame, perfons in confiderable fitua- 
tions of power and dignity in foreign countries.”” We never yet 
read.a hillory which had not fuch a tendency, and, we dare fay, nay 
we hope, we never fhall, becaufe we are certain that a hiftory fo writ- 
ten as not to have fuch a sendency, would not be written in the {pirit 
of truth, and therefore could not anfwer the true purpofe of all hif- 
tory—the information and inftruétion of mankind. Had this been 
deemed law, and aéted upon as law, by our anceftors, the fineit {pe- 
cimens of hiftorical compofition, of which any age or country can 
boaft, had been loft to the world. And if this be now te be received 
as law, the hiftory of the French revolution can never be written, 
becaufe the mere narration of, its hiftorical fa&ls will have a dire& 
and immediate tendency ‘‘to degrade, revile, and defame perfons” 
(aye, a// the perfons) ‘‘in confiderable fituations of power and dig- 
nity” in France ; apd thus the moft awful, the moft important, and 
the moft inftru@tive leffons, ever offered to mankind, will be fuffered 
to glide down the current of oblivion, without any benefit either ta 
contemporarics, or to pofterity ; while the moft grofs and {candalous 

erverfion of faéts will be recorded to miflead the one and to deceive 
the other, In fhort, no hiftory of the prefent times can be publifh- 
ed, without fubjecting the author, publifhers, and printers, to the 

enalties of a libel. This is no forced conftruction, no firained in- 
Pence, but the inevitable confequence of his Lordfhip’s broad and 
comprehenfive principlc,—a principle, from its latitude, moft alarm- 
ing , from its effet molt dangeroys. 


Fig 
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His Lordthip did not, like the Attorney General, make any ex- 
eeption. in favour of ‘hiftorical ‘compotlition, (and here, indeed, 
he preferved a perfe& confiftency), nor did he leave it to the Jury 
i what was the intention of the author, but confined him- 
felf folely to the fendercy of the publication. Can any principle, 
then, having the effe€l we deferibe, to crufh the fpirit of hiltory, to 

revent the communication of the moit isportant inftruction, to 
hop the diffemination of great, religious, political, and moral truths ; 
and.to check the expofure of fignal depravity and vice; can any ote 
ciple, we fay, having fuch effeét, be a principle of the law of Eng- 
land, which has been defcribed as one of the moft perfec fyftems of 
ethics which the wifdom of man ever devifed, and a principle, toa, 
eluding the vigilance of our anceftors, and, though exifting tor cen 
turics, never called into aétion till within the laft twenty years? [it 
will not be contended, that there never before exifted any powerful 
motive for bringing it into action, for it is too notorious to be denied, 
that {warms of publications, coming ftri€ly within the defcription 
of Lord Ellenborough, appeared, in almoft every part of the three 
laft centuries. We conceive it a difgrace to the prefent age, that this 
queftion has not been fully difcufied, by fome of our lawyers, or by 
fome other public writer, competent to the tafk. The prefs, to its 
fhame be it {poken, indeed, has been filent, on one of the moft for- 
midable attacks that ever were levelled againft it. Confidering the 
fubje@, however, as invulving topics of the greateft importance to 
fome of the deareft interefts of the country, we truft it will {till ex- 
 aeeteice a deep inveftigation in a place whcre enquiry may te pur- 


ued with effect. A DECLARATORY Law fhould certainly be paffed, ~ 


that hifforians, and other public writers, may know what they have 
to truft to, and no longer hold the right of free difcuffion, by the frail 
tenure ot an Attorney General's caprice, or of a Chiet Juftice’s dic- 
tum. We are fully aware of the impraéticability of defining all 
cafes ot libel; but fuch libels as are the fubjeét of thefe remarks, 
upon perfons of confideration in forergn countries, may be eafily de- 
fined, arid, therefore, certainly ought to be defined. : 

At the conclufion of the charge Lord Ellenborough is made to fay 
tothe Jury: ‘* Gentlemen, I truft -your verdi& will ftrengthen the 
relations by which the interefts of this country are connected with 
thofe of France.” What this had to do either with the law or the 
juftice ot the éafe, to which, with all due fubmiffion, we think his 
Lordfhip’s obfervations fhould have been confined, it requires much 
more acute penetration than any we poffefs to difcover. We for- 
bear, from refpeét for his Lordfhip’s office, to chara@erize the mos 
tive and jendency of this remark ; but, when we couple it with the 


facts {tated by Mr. Peltier, relative to the reported effect of the Jury’s’ 
verdict upon the flocks, we cannot but expre/s our afltonifhment, and. 


Jeel fentimenots of a fironger nature. 
Having thus gone through the whole of this important trial, and 


exercifed that freedom of remark, which the occafion feemed to re-' 


‘ quire, 
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quire, and which the independence of our minds will ever Jead us te 


exercife, it only remains us to exprefs’ our conviction that the 
profecution itfelf was moft unwife and impolitic. It originated, we 
are perfuaded, in that weak pufillanimous fyftem of conciliation and 
conceifion which has, unhappily, marked nearly the whole of that 
difaftrous period which has elapfed fince the refignation of Mr. Pitt, 
and his colleagues ; a fyftem which, we know, has degraded us in 
the eyes of foreign powers, materially injured our interefts, lowered 
our dignity, and impaired our confequence ; a fyftem in fine, a per- 
feverance in which for a very few years, would infallibly bring this 
great empire to difgrace and ruin. As, however, the profecution 
was inftituted, and a verdict of guilty obtained ; .as the crime alleged, 
was affirmed to be great in time of war as well asin peace; as the 
cafe was argued, by the Crown, asa queftion not of policy, but uf 
Ais dhe and as principle does not vary with times and circum- 
ances, we fhould be glad to know, on what plea the negle& to bring 
the defendant up for judgment can poffibly be defended? Either, we 
contend, the profecution ought not to have been brought, or judg- 
Ment ought to have been pronounced, The renewal of hoftilities 
could wake no poflible difference in the juftice of the cafe. But the 
whole of their condud&t who had the management of this profecution 
is to be accounted for on no other principle than that to which we 
have referred it. a 
Mr Peltier’s addrefs to the public, which is fubjoined to the trial, 
is {pirited, and contains much curious and interefting matter, but 
our remarks have already been fo copious, that we cannot extend 
them farther. We have only room to extract one of his interroga- 
tories. 


* How has it happened that I was found guilty for that on the 21% of 
February, when on the 8th of March following, it was. proclaimed by the 
woice of government itfelf, in another hall, at Wefiminiler, that my fulpi- 
cions, my miftsult, my refentmeut were well-founded? In a word, that I 
fhould have becn convicled as a difturber of peace which was not peace, 
friendthip which was not friendMhip, and good underftanding which was not 
good underitanding, but ‘ a continued series of aggressions and insults on the fart 
of the French government ever since the peace ?” , 


Let the minifters and crown lawyers anfwer, fay we. But it is 
evident that any public-fpirited Briton, who faw thefe conftant in- 
fults and aggreifions, and who, in confequence, had endeavoured to 
Open thé cyes of minifters, and of the country, to the condu& of the 
Bauch. by thewing that they were nothing more than a repetition 
of thofe ads which the, Firft Conful-had invariably difplayed to all 
ether powers, would have been deemed a libeler, becanfe he mutt 
have proved Napoleone Buonaparté, to be utterly deftitute. of good 
faith, and of all political and meral-honefty, which proof would cer- 
tainly have had a direct ¢endency to degrade, revile, and defame, his 
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precious character. Yet it will not be denled that fuch a writer 
would have defended the caufe of truth, and have aGed the part of a 


genuine patriot | 
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Very strange, but very true! or, the History of an old Man's young Wi ife. A Novel. 
By Francis Lathom, Author of “ Men and Manners,”—* Myfiery,”— 
“Aftonithment ; or, a Romance ofa Century ago,”— Midnight Bell,” 
—“ Calile of Ollado,” &c. &c. &c. 4 vols. Panwa and Rees. 1803. ° 


N novels, as in many other articles of literature, or of houfhold, furnis 
‘A ture, there is a kind of a fafhion: at one time all ghofts, and cailles, 
and corridores ; at another, moniters, that is, fuch perlonages as ate to 
be no where fgund but in the maggoty brain of an author. On a third oce 
cafion, there is fome likenefs of human life. Of thefe likeneffes there is 
great variety, both in object and execution, fometimes the likenefS is exa@, 
but the original is not worth the copying, like the performance ofa Dutch 
paititer, mentioned in Peregrine Pickle, who, pourtraying.a beggar, very 
accurately reprefented a loufe crawling on his thoulder. Sometimes the 
object is worthy enough of reprefentation, but the execution completely 
fails, ‘thus we find {ketches of the beauties, graces, and virtues in beroes 
and heroines, which are the objeéts of laughter infiead c\ refpe@t and.admis 
ration.. Thus ina novel which we once reviewed, the fofinels of the he- 
roine, and the courage of the hero, are principally cailed forward by a vici- 
ous cow; the lady is firlt in danger from a ravither, is thrown inte a com- 
buftion, but is without much difficulty refcued by a moft chivalrous lover, 
who happens to be much ftronger than the ravilher; but Mils is throwa 
into a much greater quandary by the cow, who is more nearly a match for 
the valour of the lover. Mr, Lathom, it would appear from the title page, 
has tried both the marvellous and natural, the prelent is of the roret cats 
We have a Milfs Margaret. Macdowal, who, though old, red haired, and 
fquinting, had a great relith for handfome young men, tries to catch one, 
and he failing geis another, and that is the purpoie of Mils Margaret, Mac, 
dowal’s appearance, Next is Mr. Clay, an attorney, as honglt as can be 
experi: but afraid of ghofts, fond ofa pretty girl, but flill fonder of fa 
and roaft chickens, fuch is the part he is to play. Next we have a parfow, 
Dr. Leviathan, a votary of venifon, of falmon, and of partridge pte, the 
confumption of which is the end that his revereuce fulfils in the novel. 
Then there is Mrs. Macdoyal, a very beautiful young woman, fappoted to 
be of low rank, attracts the attention of a worthy old Countels, who, 
firange fo narrate, proves to be the young Iady’s grandmother. Next we 
have Sir Luke Lowry, as great a wit as the Lothod can make him, ile 
trated in an excellent good joke praétifed upon the parfon, whom, to re- 
buke for his go;mandizing, the facetious baronet treats with a hot meal 
dumpling, which fo enraged the Doétor that he ate nothing at dinner but 
boiled beef. Thefe are lome of the characters; we have allo {pecimens of 
manners, efpecially an oyiter wench challenging fome byefianders to try a 
bout with her at fwearinz. As another fample of the manners that ; 
pear to our autho. worthy of exhibition, is a card party, conkfling id me 
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Dapple, Mrs. Cheefe, and Mr. Twiskum; in the defcription of whom it {s 
llible our author may be perfectly At home. Now and then, too, we 
ave a touch at high life, or, more properly fpeaking, at high names, for 


When we are introduced to Lady Catherine, we find that the language and | 


fentiments of her lady‘hip are nearly the Jame as of Mr. Twimkum and 
Mrs. Dapple. Two other characters are Mefirs. Bownot, a Quaker, and 
Reuben, a Jew, they are introduced for the purpofe of committing fraud, 
with the afliftance of Mr. Clay, the attorney, and fo they play thei parts, 
Then there isa jirange eccentric characier, Mr. Nathaniel Fennwin; the 
purple of Mr. Feunwin’s appearance isto fteal dead corpfes, for makin 

ermaceti candles, and prove father to the foundling, grand daughter to 
the Countefs. The next figure is Major Connor O’Vannie, the butinefs 
hé is to perform is triple; firft, to cuckold my Lord; fecondly, to give his 
Lordihip honourable fatisfa@ion by killing him in a duel; and, thirdly, to 
fun off with her Ladythip to France, all which he fully executes. Why 
thefe characters are grouped together we cannot sodértahe to determine.— 
What the plot is, if there be any, we have not found out. The cataftrophe 
i8 five or fix marriages, and fo far happy; but Milfs Macdowal, the heroine’s 
end, is tragical: fe dies of the rheumatifm. All this may be very true, 
according to the title, but there is nothing very strange. In all countries 
there will be clergymen and laymen alfo that prefer venifon and wild fowl 
to meal dumplings ; members of the law, as we!l as other members, who 
hike pretty girls ; young women who get married, and old who depart this 
life either by the ‘aeumatfin? or fome other diflemper. We can fee no- 
thing which, according to the title, is very ftrange. Mr. Latham’s ideas of 
firangenefs are fomewhat fimilar to thofe of Mr. John Lanne Bucchannan, 
who fome years ago publithed a view of manners in the Hebrides, and 
mentioned a practice of Jads and lafles,, who it feems in the Hebrides will 
fometimes meet together in corners, and then it would appear the confe- 
quences are often vifible {ome months after: fuch phenomena the writer 
ranks among singular customs. But though we can neither dilcever much 
plot, nor force of characler, in this production, there aré a good many laugh- 
able incidents, and there is no want of broad farce, and a great variety of 

actical jokes. Readers who relifh {uch kind of paftimes may pafs an 
idle hour worfe than in reading “ Very Strange but Very True.” 

e. Siw 
Astonishment !!! > A Romance of a Century ago. _By Francis Lathom, Author 
_ Of Men and Manners,” Mytiery Midnight Bell,” &c. &c.. 2 vol. 
Longman and Rees, 2802. 


THOUGH earlier publified than the laft article, this work happened 
to"have efcaped our recollection until it was prefented to our ms $8 the 
tifle page of the other. This is one of the kind of works which the Ger- 
man ichool firft fuggefted, and the genius of Mrs. Rateliffe rendered popu- 
lat. We do not mean that it bears any re‘cmblance to the writings of that 
author, except in the fcenery, which lies in France and Italy, in woods, 
caliles, and monaftries, and in the apparent myftery, managed through the 
agency of friars, in humble imitatiyn of Schedoni, and the Monk of Pal- 
lizzi, with imitations alfo of Mrs, Robjnfon’s Hubert de Severac, a diftant 
follower of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s exquifite produgtions. The hero is Claudio, a 
fotndling, who is patonized by the Marchele di Bartiloua, and fometimes 
vifitéd by a pilgrim. Becoming a map, he ims we uiual allortment of —- 
' an 
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and plifiments, attra€ts the attention of a very beautiful lady, but 
stideerably older than himfelf. To her apartments he is conducied by a 
ricit with a large cowl, through heaven knows how many fublerraneous 
pailages, has frequent inters iews, and is very near fugceeding with the fair 
tempter, when, for fome reafon that he cannot folve, fhe reyes, with abs 
horrence, advances whith fhe had before folicited. The apartments in 
which the lady retided he finds to belong to the Inquifition; there are, be- 
fides, great numbers of chapels and monatteries, with penitence and abso- 
lution, and the various machinery of the Romifh Church, with a quantus& 
fufficit of pageantry and proceflions. In one of thefe Claudio again meets 
with the pilgrim, with whom he is extremely ftruck, and on his di‘appear- 
ance is very anxious fo have an opportunity of again meeting with him, 
There is a great deal of myftery about this pilgrim, and alfo a Benedictine 
friar, and a nan, with a confiderable degree of perplexity, the intricacies 
of which a reader will find it difficult to unravel. Claudio meanwhile is 
wavering between two millrefles, one of whom, Valeria, the filter of his 
friend Lodovico, isin the houfe with him, and is a great favourite; the 
other, Zelia, is confined in a convent, but is a fill greater favourite, 
Claudio, aud his friend Lodovico, undertake a journey over the Alps, 
there he meets the pilgrim in the form of a monk, anda very my/terious 
interview they have, fomething upon the plan of the monk of Palluzzt, 
To atone, however, for the myftery and ferioufnefs, there is abundance of 
joking, of afimilar kind to that of Sir Luke Lowry’s, in the former article, 
The travellers arrive at Paris, where Claudio is much troubled with an ap- 
parition, who writes letters upon the wall, and announces that he muf 
never marry Valeria, His friend, the pilgrim, meets him i, a new charac- 
ter, as the Chevalier de Gramont, and our hero is ftill troubled with firange 
warnings. From Paris they return to Italy, where Claudio finds his patrom 
on the point ofdeath. His patron bequeaths him his fortune, and allo con 
jeres him to marry Valeria. Sometime after the old Marche‘e’s death, pre« 
parations are made for the wedding, but behold Claudio is furprifed apd 
carried away blindfold, dragged into a building which he fiids to bo » 
church, brought to the altar, and forcibly married; the ceremony being 
over, the bandage is removed, and he finds the bride to be Zelia. Ow the 
fame day his friend Lodovico meets with an almoft equallysirange accident. 
Soon after this Lodovico attempts the honour of a young lady, whom 
Claudio proteéis, a fcuffle enfues, in which Lodovico falls, and Claudio i 
regarded as his murderer, and fent to prifon; there he finds his myfterious 
acquaintance the pilgrim, who difcovers himfelf to. be his father, and a 
then in confinement for the fuppofed murder of Claudio’s mother. Lodo- 
vico’s father, the Count di Ponta, is, it feems, the father’s greateft enemy. 
The young lady refeued by Claudio turns out to. be hisown filter. The 
father, whofe real‘name is Angelo, explains to Claudio the deceptions 
which he had praélifed on him in order to prevent his marriage with the 
daughter of the Count di Ponta.: During the ftill hour of the night Angelo 
fuppofes hirtife!lf vifited by the ghoft of his murdered wife; meanwhile t e 

Count di Potita comes into prifon and attempts to aflaflinate Angelo, a 
attual!y wounds him, but receives a dagger in his owa breatt {rom the han€ 
of Hovatia, the w fe o! Angelo, whom her hufband, in a fit of jealouly, had 
wounded and left for dead. Immediately after the ‘all of Ponta the iiebbed 
herlelf, but left an account of her adventures. She proves to be the lady, 
whom C.audio had ieen in the fubterraneous abode, and reall) —s = 
alecia 
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Valeria turns out to be Claudio’s half fiftcr. Claudio publicly acknow. 
ledges Zelia his wife ; Lodovico is married to Claudio’s filter, Nina; An- 
gelo recovers ; and all pariies in the ufual fiyle are happy. | 
The astonishment is not a misnomer, for a reader is certainly attonthhed at 
the myfierious and complicated means which are employed to bring about 
a very plain and {imple purpofe. When Claudio liked Zelia better than 
Valeria it was an ealy matter to have him kept from marrying Valeria 
without the intervention of goblins. The effence, however, of the mar- 
vellous ftyle of novel writing is much ado abou; nothing; the application of 
great variety of artifices and initruments for compafling an end in which 
ere was not the fmalle{t difficulty, In Mrs. Ratcliffe’s marvels we find 
motives for moli of the ichemes and contcivances ; but here there is myf- 
tery for which there could be no motive but the love of myftery itfelf. Of 
thefe kind of romances we have been obliged to {kim over a confiderable 
pumber ; but, with the exception of Mrs. Ratcliffe’s writings, recolleét little 
of an) particular works; how to rank Afionithment, therelore, among the 
bobgebiiaia wer ate fomewhat at alofs. The author is certainly very far 
from enchaining and tranfporting the fancy like the Romance of the Forest, 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, or any other fanciful creation of ge- 
nius. Having always difapproved of the ghoft fyftem of tales, we are giad 
to find it is now got into fuch hands. When ridiculous fathions have 
reached the lower ranks it is a fign they are going out from the higher. 


, 


Reginal Di Torby, or the Twelve Robbers. A Romance, 2 vols. 12mo. Lane. 
1803. ; 


OF the various publifhers of printed books fitted for increafing the quan- 
tity of nonfenfe, few, we believe, can boaft of an equality with the pro- 
etor of the Minerva Prefs; that ingenious perfon who: has given the 
name of the goddefs of wifdom to the eee of folly. There are, however, 
great diverfities in that {pecies of writing or difcourfe to which we aflix 
the denomination of nonfenfe ; and feveral publifhers of written balderdahh 
ronize other ingredients as well as abfurdity. There were Mr. Daniel 
ton of the Cock and Swine, with other worthy brethren, for jacobinical 
nonfenfe. There were others whofe fame reited on libellous nonfenie ; 
while a third fet vended blafphemous, ob{cene, or methodiftical nonfenie ; 
and various venders afcertained their re{pective characters by the. kinds of 
their nonfenfe and their mixture with different commodities ; and alfo reap- 
ed more folid recompences either in the pillory, Cold Bath Fields, New- 
te; or fome fuch habitation appro tiated to the diffeminators of rebel- 
&, indecent, or malignant nonfenfe. From thefe modifications the wor- 
thy publither before us, is, we believe, free. What iflues from the Mi- 
herva Preis, as far as we have had occafion to obferve, is pure and genu- 
ine nonfenfe. We find nothing direéily hoitile to our political etiablith- 
menis; the chief object of hoftility, indeed, is a great enemy to circulating 
libraries, and is known by the name of common fenfe. In “ Reginal 
di Torby” the great object feems to be. to deviate as far as poflible trom 
probability. The hero is a thief; and he has an old cafile with fubteria- 
neous abodes, where there is an old woman borrowed from Dame Leo- 
narda in Gil Blas, and bloody apartments in imitation of Blue Beard. This 
thief runs off with woman after woman, gives them his keys witha. fimi- 


lar charge, and on fimilar conditions with the celebyaicd hero of Mother 
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Goofe’s Tales. Strange noifes are heard through the houfe, and particu 
larly a vo-ee ealliig out’ Death and murter'—The utterer of théfe horrid 
founds proves to be an old grey parrot. Oneof the laties gets of, ants 
the means of having the he,o put “to ° death. With the ftory of Regittal 
{even or eight mofe are intefmixed. At the end our author, hke many 
othef ‘novelifts, informs us of the woral he intinds. We confefs the in- 
formation i8’nécefary, 28 We’ fhould not have dicovered any moral le fon, 
or indeed immoral, as we can fe no other purpole his labours pollibly 
can férvé, but fil'ing twenty-four theets of paper with certain printed cha- 
racers, fo compofed as‘to weir the apoearance of Eoglih words. Out 
aithor; however, has (ome degree 6m dely; lie de ticates his pro tactioa 
to Oblivion, “a perfonaze Which, it teems, has Pberally bsttowed his pa- 
tronage On other works of the fine author, and will, we doubt not, extend 
his prote@ion to Reginal di Torby. 
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Tie Grand Contest deiiberately considered ; or, a View of the Causes and probable 
Consequences of the threatened Invasion of Great Britain. With a Sketch of the» 
Life and Actions of the First Consul ; particularly since the Peace of \802. Ad- 
dressed to Britions. By Francis Blagdon, Elg. To which ave subjoined Notes, 
historital and explanatory, and a British War Song, set to Prisha the Piano 
Forte; by the Author. Svo. Pr. 80. 1s. 6d. fine paper; or 12mo. 1s. 
comnron paper. Vernor and Hood, 


HE>very laudable intention of Mr. Blagdon has been, to exhibit, as it 
were ata fingle coup d'eil, the atrocities and infults of Buonaparté 

and the French governnient towards this country, ever fince the figning of 

the memorable treaty of Amiens; the praClicability of an invafion, and the” 
probabilityrof its very fpeedily taking place ; and the dreadful con‘equences 
which mult inevitably enfue, in the event of fucce!s on the part of the ene- 
my. The chief aGions—deeds of horror and of blood—of the Ufurper's 
life are rapidly iketched, and Mr. Blagdon inceffantly endeavours to infule 

2 proper {pivit into his countrymen, the people of England. 
Fortunately for Britain, the expulfion of aliens has, ar last, taken p'ace; * 


we cannot, neverthelefs, refrain from noticing a paflage in the Poflfcript’ 


to this pamphlet, which is highly important, and. deterving of the moft_ 
ferious attention, The author ates it as being privately rumoured, “ that” 
on the night when the intelligeace fhall reach Sentient, that the French 
have attempted to land, and particularly if it fhould have partially fueceeds’ 
ed, the ‘emitlaries here are inflruGed To set FIKE TO THEIR APART= 
MENTS, INVARLOUS PARTS OF THE METROPOLIS, und tirus to produce 
a tcene of hortor and confufion fimilar to that which took place, by méans 
of popiilt infamy, at the memorable fire of Lordor,.” y reat 
_Mr. Blagdon has been happy in his colleétion and condenfation of fA 
his pamphiet is well calculated to anfwer every end for which it is i: 
N@. LXILL. VOL. KVE. rh ome et pPrrre’ <r ss ”  tendedy 
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tended; and »we cordially wih it the fucee(s and exten(ive circulation; 
which it merits. : ; 3 

2 We had almoft forgotten to mention the War Song, the words of which 
are taken froma former number. of our Megazine.* », We are not very {cir 
entific: amateurs of mufic; but we have thrummed it over on our old piano, 
dad we think the melody pretty, fimple, eafy, and confequently well adap\- 
éd forthe genezal run of voices. | 


* 


A Plan for the safe Removal of Inhabitants, not military, from Towns and Viliages 
_ gt.the Coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Case of the threatened Inva- 
“sion ?"corth Reflections, cttlculared to hasten Preparations for that Mensires By 
~ J. Letfice, D. D. 8vo. Pr. 45. 48, 6d. Clarke. * 


THE fubftance of this plan is, to call parochial. meetings, for the pur- 

ofe of afcertaining, and making into alphabetical lis, the names, with 
thé nunibers, oF 
of walking, or to be carried, with the appointment of teams, &c. Every 
arrangement for removal is to be made; each. individual is to be prelented 
with a numbered ticket, bearing hfs name; tiating the p!ace of rendezvous, 
ind the. waggon or cart which lie is to attend ; and notices are to be affixed 
on the church doors, {peci!ying the articles of fudtenance, &c. to be taken 
for the accommodation of the fugitives. And his plan, the author informs 
us, has been adopted in the parith where he refides. 
“The painyitriet is well written, and we recommend the following. paflage 
to ¥éneral attention :— : | ’ 
s=6Ret it be repeated, gallant defenders.of.vour-country:! that all. who 
Wornot falt by your fwords muft be driven into the feay, Kory asthough the 
denvirciation of a ‘prophet, let it firk tleep into.every Brititi bolem,, and 
isto the Heart of every faithful fon of Erm; that if,.im the confidence of 
the firit viQory, mercy thould incline you to fpare,and:to hold parley with 
aremnant betore you, while dry land remained for their footing, svith a 
foe who has {worn before landing to allow no quarter to faith and loyalty 

mind in arms, it were eventually to give up your ¢aufe in the very face 
of Gonquelt. ‘They would miftake’ your meércy for? failure of {pirit 5. they 
would regard it as an omen of no diffant (uccefs tothemlelves, and fee no 
long interval between prefent parley and future capitulation. From this 
momest they would meditate new invafions, and retarn home but to fend 
qne_ ood‘ thirtty aioe after another, till, perhaps, ‘all their hopes and 
Withes were crowried.” ee > 


Yo a a ee 
ws 


dade French Catechism : detween.an Exglish Volunteer and a French Prisonet: ' From 
wv Me British Neptune, Sunday, Aug. 28, 1803. 12mo: Pr. 23. © Price 2d. 
rs Ginger. - ts 
“OF this cHeap httle pamphlet, it cannot’ be Gid; that-it “keeps the word 
of promife to the ear, but breaks it to the hope:” the tile page by no 
means does jultice to the contents. To the Catechilm, which is a very 


— | 





h * Vol. XIV. ®.H11, 


loyal, 


the refpeAive families, and the numbers of thefe capable 


eh et 








joval, judicious, and fenfible effufion, are jubjoined The Bishop of Llandaff’s 
7 ts on the French Invasion; The Usurfer ; The Island of Britain, a Song 3 
May the King live for ever! @ Song, to the tune of God Save she King ; and 
Master Boney’s Flearty Welcome to England : being the Song of Songs, and worth 
all the Songs in the {Vorid put together! “ Vne Uferper,” which is avery 
beautiful” Ode, by a diftinguifhed literary characier; and “‘ The Ifand 

Britain,” as well as the Catechifm, are from The British Neptune, a weekly 
news-paper, which we have before had occation to mention in terms of com 


mendation. 


wba English Taylor equal to Tee French Grenadiers ; or, Eternal Shame and Infamy 
on the dastardly Coward, wha would not shed the last Drop of his Blood in de- 
fence of his King and Country. Second Edition. 12mo. Pr, 24. Price 2d. 
or Is. 6d. per Dozen. Ginger. 


THIS isa fuppofititious dialogue between a failor and a tailor turned 
foldier.. 1t is replete with loyalty and patrioti{m, and is chicfly intended to 
imprefs an idea of the poflibility of the French flotillas lading the vigi- 
lance of our fleets, reaching our thores, and effecting a landing, This is 
highly proper, as the people, in general, evince too much fecurity m the 
fuppofed impotlbihty of a deicent. 


The Loyalist’: containing Original and Select Papers, utended to rexme and animate 
the British Nation, during the present important Crisis; and to divect its umited 
Energies against the perfidious Attempts of a. malignant, cruel, and, impious 
Fae. Addressed to-ail patriotic Persons ; especially to the Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Loyal Volunteers, throughout England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Recom- 
mended for liberal distribution in every City, Town, ¥ silage, Camp, and Cottage 
of the United Kingdom. 8vo. Nos. 1.1L. LL, LV. Vo VI. VIL, Price 3 
each, or 2s. 6d. per Dozen. Hatchard, . ) 


| _THIS is a neatly printed periodical paper, partly original, partly com 
piled, containing fjome good articles, and, on the whole, very well adapted 
to the prelent moment, | 


The Substance of the celebrated and patriotic Speeck of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, on Friday, July 22, i803, on the Gencral Defence Bill. 8vo. Pr, 16. 
Price 3d. or 2s. per Dozen. Afperne. 


_. WE very much approve the practice of publifhing, in a cheap form, the 


more yaluable and’ patriotic {peeches of Members of Parliament. They 


carry more weight with them than ordinary publications, and, confequently, 
the circulation of them ought to be promoted. There are many other 
fpeeches, which we could point out, that might be diltributed with much 


good effect. 
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> ri -~ 7 yak. } ‘ 


‘An Appeal to the Pubdlic Srivie of Great Britain By Charles Marth, Eiq. of 
the Honourable Society of Lineoln’s Inne Gv. Pe. 74: 3s, Cadell, 


THIS, certainly is not th @ most forcible * Arve at.” that was ever made; 
‘Hut..as every exe: tion, howeve r fecb'e, if well direé rR mult be pro ductive 
of fome hen: ficia! effect,. its. author merits re! ipectable mention. The pres 

em crifis, has heen the mens of producing an tamen'e number of poli- 
tical tras: and, if the y are not all equally excelent, of equally beneficial 
to their literary parents, they matt coniole themiulves with thé reflection, 
that “ virtue is its own rewaid.” 


BPs aceedings at a General aleeti ing of the Loyal N orth Britons, and the Sheech 
Lames “Tact intosh, fsg, W2ino. Pv. 44. Longman and Rees. 1803, 


WHATEVER our opinion may be on the -wr'dem and vigour of mini® 
Adria! measures, there can be no diverfity of fentiment refpecting the fpirit 
bf loyalty and patriotifm which our prefent fituation, ‘however canted, has 
fo Rrovgly manifeiled. A contidcrable numberof North Britons. offered 
theieifervices asa volunteer corps; and a ‘meeting was advertifed to be 
held at thé Crown and Anchor, on Monday, Augult Bih, 1803 =. the 
ndvertiferient fluted that James Mackintoth, Efq: of Lincoln’s Inn, was to 
be in the chair. About tour hundred gentlemen aflembled, and Mr. Mack- 
intoth addvefed them 1) a fpeech worthy of his high reputation for genius 
athe lacy iehee. The original intention of the meeting was to contider ithe 
propriety of an addrefs to his Majefty, expretling loyalty and inviolable ‘at 
tacliment to him at the pre'ent owtul crifis, which he forcibly defertbed in 
a few words. “ His Majett ity’s throne is now attacked, deceuse it is the 
Hulwark of the rights of his lubjects, of the independence of all nations, 
and of all that. remains of liberty” ‘in* the world. . Never was the king of 
a free people expofed to fo honourable a danger. Nev erwere freemen (0 
Imperioully called upon to ay round their prince.” Doubts had arifen 
whether a military body thould: do an act which is, or ought to be, the re 
fult.of deliberation. . Mr. Mackinteth dilapproved of men affociated fora 
avilitary: purpole. a‘tuming a del_berative junction. On this important tub- 
ject the following were vs words: “ The Britith conititution, yuided im 
this, as in mof other cafes, by the wileli principles of liberty, ies intef- 
dicted armed bodies from de liberative acts, and our loyalty will not be the 
le(s zealous, or the leis known, becaufe we abtiain. from doing that: which, 
nv ove miliary eharacter is, perhaps, not quite reconcileable to the bef! 
principles of the laws of our country, We fiall not fight her battles the 
worle for hhewing reverence to her Jaws.” | On thefe grounds he thought 
ethe addrefs: fhoukl be poitponed. — In exhibiting the grounds of our appre- 
shenfions from: lireneey Mc. Maekintoii accurately marks the extent and 
limits... We have;to do with an enemy who is not deterred by difficulties 
or dangers. de» will not content himfelf with, one fort of attack. He 
willnot be ¢rivem trom his purpole by the defeat of fome attempt. No- 
thing will be left undone tof the deiiruction of the only country that fiands 
between univerfal tyranny. Agaiit fuch a foe iupineneis would be de- 
jiruction, but courage avd energy-is preiervation: Let us not rely on the 
atlifiance of foreign powers. Is it to be endured, that this great and gallant 
nation, which*has fought in the frent of Me battle for the liberties of 
Burope, and which, in ipite of infolent boaft, has often fought them fingle 


handed, 















handed, fhall be taught trembling to look for its fafety by every return of a 
courier. ‘It is not thus that a treg; and proud, arid “mighty nation can be 
fale. Jet us look to foreign tiates) withtawhlh that they way be ourtriends, 
with no fear of their becoming out, enemies, but with a deiermined tejola- 
tion.to expect lafety from ourie ly es, and {roi CUP GVES alane!” ti anit 
Nr. Mackintolli expecis, with very few eXcepric ns, bec aul ehé can concett 
hut very few inducements to treac hery. “Nom in,” he feys, “can tow 
fecond’ the Views of the enemy but a Coward, or Ot aaa hE a robber, 
ora parricide. A coward, who fhrinks from peroual dang t—Aa mefce- 
nary, Who is corrupted by the enemy —a robber, why defifos te were the 
plunder of his honeit feliow citizens ; ora par icide, whois aciuated bt ay 
unnatural and Iimpiuus malignity ayain tls coup ws lucam Conceive Bp 
ether motive’ fi urtveac ‘hery, CACC Rt. nuieed, that | p ervenion.of epde tiles 
ing which borders’ upon insanity.” |The enemy, however, he admits bas 
fomeralhess. o% Whusalies are the murderers of lord esl veieddbsi Vi te have 
felepted amanvocent, delencelelsy pacific mag! irate, notrobueueus evenite 
themielves, as their fir vitium,: for no other concetyable piacpo e, but) thet 
of dorewarning ofthe atrocious sbarbarity which we are to expect fiom 
them,iand:ofvapperiting that. thev.de pwe eve y conuderation ef privaterwily 
we, or of public ftation, that ever-iiopped (he dagyer, of the abathix” 
Twice before haveithe enennes of Britaiiy and of atope placed theimhopes 
awa barbarous faction in trelands foPhaipdh ottred Ireland iid: pend- 
ence, Which he knew the could not-enjoy,: that he omight reduce her endef 
his yoke, and employ her as an intirument to en/ave England, and ull 
ber all ciwilizedsnations,, Louis XLV, at the glorious tra ol the revol wtieiiy: 
behtout the ‘ame lying offers of liberty to Ireland, that digsarit:ht nzNaN) Sue, 
lave botle heeland-and bngland. «\ Pwace did our, ancetiors tcicue thendy ial 
people fromthe fagtion of thete tyrants, and: reltore thémetoi that Iparit ef 
Englif) communion, which alone could, repair the: ecrats, amisiortan cay nd 
mrigovernment of pati tuness which has made Great, BAVANOCS Ig FE] wong 
them, and witch, if it-be (uifered to proveed, will: finally cepate. them caddy 
as faras dhe infirmity of humam legifiation willratlow,” | Vier (peaker pre- 
ceeded to fiate the obhgations inc bevel by .en_oilment inca volunteer corps. 
In his peroration: he mentioncd the combined efivets of matives of thutliree 
united realins, and the unanimily that prevails aanong the upryhtuncale the 
three ta. defend ithemielves againii a foreiyn tytantand robber . diknow 
I {peak the tentiment of every bonett man, Laziiinman, Imiuman or Seatch- 
man, when | iay, that we will maintaim inviolable that noble wntduom hich 
was coniolidated on the plains of Egypt and)Sy ria, where every nphou was 
reprefented by her herog whem Sir Ralph Abercrombie was iecoused 
Lord Hutchinion, and wided by Sir Sidney Smith! Such aw union we wit 
ratily by our valéur, and, if needsbe, deal woth our bioed 1) bhe cone lugind 
in the following energetw words. |“ We, my COU iryMeENy Uh rather eek 
freedom in the grave, than codurea degraded exntenc e, with the atkemas 
{pectacle belore our eyes ol a foreign tyranny erected in this anerenst and 
cholen abode of liberty.” This is: a (peech bighlyomeritociaas a purple, 
and matteriy in execution, and fully maintains the hinh characicn of tis wt 
thor. Mr. “Mackintoth, in politic al doctrines, isa vers foriking inttance bt 
genius previous to’ the acquirenent pt experience deyialing mto erroneous 
theory, but, after maturyty ot Pseflecion, abandouimy viliona y ipeculation tor 
fulid wildom. ; 
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DIVINITY. 





A Sermon pend at St. Andrews Church, Plymouth, at the Visitation of the Vew 
netable Ra/sh Barnes, M. A. Archdeacon of Totness, May 27, 1803, by 
‘J. Bidlake, B.A. Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cla. 
rence, and Majiter of the Grammar School, &8vo, Pr. 29. Is. “Hay- 
don, Plynrouth ; Murr: y, London. | 


HIS difcourfe from the 12th ver. 1ft chap. of 2d Epiftle of St. Peter, 
{will not be negligent to put you always in remembrance of tese things, 
ye know them and be established in the fresent truth,” is replete with jus 

dicious remark, and good counfe! to the clergy.. The following obterva- 
tion, we conceive, will in. {ome degree apply to the evangelical seacher, 
within the pale of the church, who expound but; apply .not, who are fo 
gontinnally employed in laying the foundation, but never think of raifing 
any fuperiiructure; by. whom Chriftian morality is contidered as totally ir- 
a to.the docirine of the Golpel, and who do ali they ean to coniro- 
vert the purpole of our blefied Lord’sexample, by inceflant!y iniitting upon 
doétrinal principles to the total exclufion of his preceptive law. 

‘“« In order to prepare ourfelves for the reception of religious truth, we 
fhould firli endeavour to impre!s our minds with enlarged ideas of the 
Deity himfeif; for this is the foundation of all fubfequent opinion, Nar- 
row conceptions of the divine attributes, produce narrow deductions, and 
difqualify us from comprehending any enlarged ideas of his dilpeniation. 
As the eyerby long continuance. in darknets, from. a contraétion of the pu- 
pil, becomes incapable of futiaining a ftrong light, fo the mental faculties 
may be dilqualified from bearing a fufficient degree of illumination. Again, 
by accuftoming ourfelves to look only at the parts of a fubjeét, like in- 
fects, whofe vitual organs are fall, we thall become incapable of compres 
hending:the whole profpect: before us. From fuch narrow apprehenions 


_arile the ablurdities of enthufalm. ‘The firt principles of religion being 


contracted, tublequent views are narrow and partial, To this muft be at- 
tributed the Jirange mfatuation which feduces even men of education, to 
the miferable delutions of fanatici{m. Blinded by heated imagination, they 
convert, religion into a mere reapiedy of words; and inftead of enlightens 
ing and expanding the minds of their hearers, deepen the twilight of igs 
norance, and overwhelm it with total darknels.. This. is the more to be 
Jamented, becaute ‘religious enthufiafm is more generally prevalent in the 
reient day, than is reconcileable with the general increale of knowledge, 
f this fervent zeal were employed to excite the fluggilhnels of indifference, 
or to awaken the finner from the fleep of infatuated guilt, it might not ons 
ly be innocent. but even ufeful. Unhappily, however, fanatical opinions 
are injurious to the important interelis of morality ; morality the only true 
telt of religiop, the demonfirative life of faith; the fruit by which the va- 
Jue of the tree can alone be eftimated ; morality the body, by which alone 
the {piritual exifience is evident; the living exemplification of ithe divine 
attributes; the perfection of man, and the intellectual creation of God.” 
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Piety and Courage; a Sermon preached in Portland Chafiel, on Sunday Morning, 
July 17, 1803, by the Revy Joh Crofts, A. M. Minitter of Portland 
Chapel, 1l2mo. Pe. 22. 3d. or 2s. Gd. per dozen. Hatchard. 


THIS. difcourfe, the confiderable merit of which has carvied.it through 
two editions, holds a pre-eminent rank among the patriotic sefforts of our 
charch at, this eventful period. From Hezckiah’s prayer, in the |yth ehap, 
of the 2d, Book of Kings, our reverend autho: has drawn a firiking, paral- 
lel between the impious daring of the tyrant Scnnacherib andthe ne lets 
blaiphemous prefumption of the blood-itained Corfican ;—and thus be ap- 

hes*it. : 
ee Of that refiftlefs and overwhelming flood, which like a delige-has 
poured along, this our country, and this alone; has effectually itemmed 
the torrent. Of that artful and ambitious enemy, which, like the AN}r?- 
an, ‘has-aflailed the nations, the defpiler of publie faith, the diffurber of 
focial order, the deftroyer of mankind, and the defier of God, this otr 
country, and this alone, fuccefSsfully has checked the fanguinary ambition, 
We have ftood fingle in the gap—we have beheld the confederate’ powers, 
that oppofed his defolating progrets, flarink from the conflict, drfmayed 
and overcome—we have beheld them, hke Hamath and Arpad, and the 
nations, that fell before Sennacherib, receive the yoke of the conqueror; air 
having begun by fighting under our banners, before the clofe of the contett 
they have been compelled to arm againit us. Still we have oppofed, ‘atid, 
by God's blefling, with fuccets, 

‘* Againit us, therefore, its envied and ancient riva!, but now much 
its foe, have all the weapons of revolutionized France ‘been infatiably! em- 
een It has attempted, by fecret influence to undermine, by épen vie- 
ence to defiroy, the proud. foundations of our nation’s glory—to wreit 
from'us our religion, out laws, our independence; to taint our botoms 
with the deadly poifon of its infectious principles; to ereé the ftantlard of 
‘infidelity and rebellion ; and, having debafed the mind to the loweft and 
-mott licentious turpitude, to acquire over the body an eafy and refiftle!s 
triumph! Such have long been its inveterate aims; and they have been 
purfued by every means, which the moti ingenious and fubtle malice could 
fuggeft~-hitherto baffied in thefe hoftile efforts, it now prepares to ftrike 
a lat, but deadly, blow—to furround with awinvading hoft our chofén If 
rael—to pour its rapacious multitudes upon our coalt—to make this land 
of Canaan the feene of blood and defolation—to give our property to law- 
le(srapmne ; and to devote our lives to the fword. 
« Atter the fall experience we have already enjoyed of the divine mer- 

cy, the alarm, w? ich fuch threats found im our ears, thould roaze, but net 
‘intimidate—thould excite, not terror, but exertion!—We muit feel that, 
nota firuggle for power; not the ardour of conquelt; not the protpect of 
an empty triamph; but the exiftence of our be!t, our deareft, our mott ine 
valuable rights, is now the prize of contention, and calls us to the field! 
This conviction will infule new energy into our fouls; a deep tense of the 
ineftimable importance of thofe bleflings we have at fiake mult animate 
the free and independent -fpirit of an infulted and indiguant nation, to its 
highelt pitch.: We have feen that the Providence of God has been emi- 
nently difplayed in the protection of thole, who have a deep lenie of his 
goodne{s—a juft value for their own bletlings—and evince an undaunted 
courage in their defence.—-For this divine aid we new devoutly pray; not 
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expecting the Almig! ty fo make bare his arm by a miraculous interpofition, 
or t.nd a. angel to deltroy our ecemies; bat in the fervent hope, that he 
will mufpiie us, with one heart, and one con‘ent, to contend in a juft and 
fighteous cauie with energy and zeal; and thus enable us to triumph over 
the power and malice of our enemes.” , 
_ The preacher then concludes with the following animating addrefs, ex- 
trafted fro... the It and 2d chapters of the It book of Maccabees. 
“ Wherefore, my brethren, be ye ftrong in the Lord, and of good cou- 


tage. 
“+ Fear hot the words ofa finful man; for his glory thall be as worms— 
to-day he is lifted up, and to-morrow he hall. not be found; becauie he 
Will be retutnéd to his du, ‘and his thoughts come to nothing—for the vie- 
tory'o? batue fandeth not in the multitude of an hoft, but-irength cometh 
from Heaven. They come againft us in much pride and iniquity, te de- 
roy us and our wives, and our children, and to fpoil us—we ‘fight for our 
Tivés ahd for our laws—now then be ye very*zealous for this cau‘e-and for 
the covenant of our fathers—call to ‘remembrance their noble a@s; and 
Mew Yourlves 6 be their fons—arm yourfelves! be valiant and in readi- 
by {3 that ye ‘may’ fight with the’c enemies, that are affembled together 
a: mit Us, tO celiey ul and our fan atuary—then hall ye obtain fafety and 
deliveliiee—plory and honour among the’ nations of the earth—and an 
eteclating hime, that fhalf net’ be cat off.” 


QLedience to Government, Reverence to the Constitution, and Resistance to Bengfarté : 
sae Bvepmon, preached at Bury St. Laimund’s, before the Right Hon. Lord Chie 
sal Baron Ma donald, and ihe [lon. Mr. Baron Hotham, at the Assizes, held there 
duly 29, $03 3.by the Rev. Chatles Edw. Stewart, A. M. Chaplain to 
the Sher 4lo, Pr. 16. is. 6d. Gedge, Bury St, Edmund’s; Bic- 
kertiaif, London. ) 


‘ 


FROM that very appropriate text in the 3d chapter of the F.piiile to 
“Titus Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey megis- 
britte's, to’ be ready to every good work, Nir. Stewart has produced.a valuable dif 
courte; ‘embracing the three chief topics which claim the attention of Eng- 
fifhmen' at tie prefent hour. He has argued the fundamental principle of 
his fermon’* that obedience to governmentis a Chritiian doctrine,” with 
much mgenuity. 

«You are tenfible that {ubmiffion is laid down in the. moft exprefs and 
abfolute terms; that Chriftianity, dpon ics firlt etiablifhment, being mifre- 
pretented to the feveral powers then fubfilting, or mijundertiood by tome 
of its profelytes, there was occakon to urge the neceflity of obedience, as 
an apology t) the former,.and a direciion to the latter. The chief con- 
troverfiesitherefore drawn from Scripture concerning Government, have 
related not fo much to the object, as to the extent of obedience ; {ome few 
enthufiafis only, or feme very+corrupt profellors, having endeavoured to 
build a charch upen ‘the ruins ef the tiate, and to eftablith the kingdom of 
Chrift by detroying the feveral: empires in the world: ‘The meaiures of 
fobmitiion, as they have been agitated by many writers, have been clearly 
iliutirated, and they who have confidered thé matter moft impartially have 
fhewn, be ond contradiction, that: Chrifvanity. leaves Government as. il 
found it; thatall the commands ithe New Teflament preis nothing more 


* than the general duane of a quiet and peaceable fubmilion to the pow- 


ers 
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ers eftablifhed, upon whatever foundation they ftand. Chriftianity confi- 
ders mankind in a religious capacity only: it enjoins us to be fubject to 
every ordinance of man, that is to every command of govern: rs, acling 
within the limits of their authority, confiltent with our duty to God, who, 
for his own wile purpotes, does by the provident:al cour ¢ of things, vary 
the refpective forms of Government, and divert the fireams of power into 
different channels. The obedience of a man, confidered as a member of 
foviety, is determined by the appointment of the legiiiative power i that 
fociety to which he belongs, and the authority of laws duly promulged; 
and reaches no farther thin the cxiernal behaviour: Thatof a Chuitiin, 
confidered as tuch, extends to the fprings of action, 1s telolved info. the 
obligations of conicience, dire@ed by the will ot God, the onl) lupreme 
and ab‘olute governor of al! mankind. Whatever conduces to the general 
good of mankind ts the fubject of focial victuc, and ihe command, ¢ that 
we love our pe hbouras ourfelves, andthat we do to othe:s as we would 
they fhould do unte us,’ makes it our duty to promote it. That our own 
happinels is concetned, and the public wellare a benefit to the individual, 
is owing’to the voddnels of our indulgent lawgiver, vho bas been pleated 
to efiabliib an happy connection between duly and interelt, and is not fo 
roperly thé reaion for compliance, as a motive to it: for w hatever natu- 
ra! advantages God hath annexed to the performance of moral aétions; how 
conionant foever they may appear to the rea‘ons and relations of things, 
they are no otherwife moral than as they havea reference to the willot 
him who has conftitnted thofe relitions, who by right of creation has au- 
thority to enjoin what laws he thinks proper, and by his unliniited power 
is able to entorce cbedience to whatever be eammards, The reafous and 
re'ations of things may be a medi: by which we'arrive ‘at the knowledge 
of our duty, and a fubordinate inducement (oi, bat obligation mult ret 
upon the will of a fape idrs Were it rot fo, cur engagements to act would 
be different according to the capacities of men to judge, and we thould be 
mere or leis rel:zious, in proportion, not to the reétitude of the will,; but 
to the mealure of the underfianding. No action, fimply ‘contideryd,yis 
good or bad; it is the intention which determines the uo ality or obliquity 
of it. Our inclination therefore is the true mea ure of cur cbedicice, be- 
caule this is founded in the wil, afd a principle of religion. im the heart 
confecrafes every action into a religions tervice. But.as the principleds 
what determines the nature of our acitons, and the perfechion- of our duty, 
it is equally neceflary that we manitett that) pemeple by our belmviour. 
If then itis the bufinefs of mirtfiers to’ ineuleate the tundamental obliga- 
tions of religion, when they have eftablithed-the great law of piety to dood, 
and obedience to his commands in whatever paruculurs he has directed 
this di!pofition to be exerted, it willbe proper for them in His name, and 
by His authority, to require the performance. We can fix a principe of 
virtue in the heart upon no other foundation than the will of God. But 
with regard to particular injunctions, wherever he'bath been plealed to 
explain the immediate advantages, or we are capable of diceeing them, 
and we can add the inducement of prefent interelt; we are at liberty not 
only tocommand, but to perfuadc, to urge as well the motives of interelt, 
as the obligations ‘of daty.” 
Mr. Stewart will pardon us if we make one extract more. 
ms Ifthe argument drawnofrom the nature and ends of Government be 
fufficient to engage a dutiful compliance with authority upon religious 
pine 
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principles, how much more ftrongly will it conclude in our own cafe, and 
recommend a ready obedience, if we are fo happy as to live under that 
particular form which is beit calculated to fecure the general purpofe.— 
hat fuch is our fituation will appear from a (hort Pal idvralion of our re- 
ligious and civil efablifhment. Our religion is true and genuine Obril- 
Aianity, reformed from the grofs errors of Popery, and. free from the wild 
‘dgenzy of enthatiafm., Difclaiming all coercive methods, our church allows 
@o others the liberty which fhe has vindicated to herfel{, and treats. with 
Jenity and forbearance thofe who think themfelves obliged to diiient from 
; her public fervice is neither defiitute of grace and dignity, nor yct 
borioufly nor fancifully ceremonious; neither {upinely negligent, nor 
Wainly oftentatious; her doctrines are authoriled by the feriptures; ber pre- 
«cepts are calculated to procure and to perpetuate the peace and happi- 
me{s of mankind. Next to this ineftimable blefiing is that of our Laws 
and Government. The mixed form of our Government gives conftitutional 
wigour to the whole; in a great mealure {ecures to us the peculiar advan. 
fages and exempts us from the inconveniences of other forms, Laws to 
gyluch we.give our confent—trials by our equals—independent judges, that 
Angular guard and fence of liberty, which. prevents. the detaining men’s 
sperions on fiate pretences, and can only be fulpended by an aét of the le- 
lature, when they think it requifite for the public fafety; a liberty of 
aking and writing, accountable not to a foreign defpot, but only to 
she laws; are amongit our envied privileges, and contribute to form a con- 
Ritution, than which a better could not have been contrived, to keep 
within due bounds the power of the Prince on one hand, and the liberty of 


_ fhe people on the other. 


_“ Li we look backward and compare our prefent fituation with that of 
our for fathers at any formertime: if we look around us and compare our 


own, condiuon.w this refpect with any of the neighbouring nations; even 
wth »ee,and, regenerated France, where, we, are told, has been ella- 
sb’. ed ' she. mas’ stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty ever erected ujion the foun- 
ation, of human integrity in amy time or country: if, L fay, we compare our- 


Selves with that ‘ Great Nation,’ we thall fee abundant reafon to rejoice in 


_gur lot, and.to magnify the goodnels of God towards us.” 


Its imtonfic meut tuficiently recommends this ientible, ingenious and 


fea onable di.ourle to the. attention of our readers ;, but after bearing our 
tejumony,to thai, we fhould not ealily forgive ourlelves were we to omit 


jufocming them that the profits aifing from its jale. are intended to be 


given, to the boats’ crews of the Naiad trigate, Capt. Wallis, who, under 


the command of Mr. Deane, firfi heutenant,.——Mr. Louis, third heutenant,—— 
dneut, Irwinof the marines, Melts, Gordon, Glenny, and Edward Stewart, 


4 of the axthor), all voiunteers,, brought off a, French national \chooner, 


Providence, lying in the Straits 10 the. bay of B.ef, on the Sih of July, 
3803. We congratulate the reverend author on the (hare which lis fon 


pad m this noble deed. May the thield and buckiet,of Heaven preferve 


the moria) bour of conteit a youth ct fuch gallant promife, and long may 
at be ere the laurels of the child wither op the parent's tomb! 


AA Sermon 
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A Sermon preached before the Philanthropic Society, on Thursday, April 28, 1803, 

~ By Thomas Biddulph, A.M. Minifter of St. James’s, Brittol, and of 

engwocth, in Worcetierthire; and. Chaplain wo the Right Hon, the 
with Lady Bagot. 8vo. Pr. 238. Is. Rove, Bristol. 


THIS is a truly pious and a pathetic difcourfe, preached in the caule of 
atnoft beneficial initttution, eftablithed at Britiol, for the pui pote ‘of te- 
curing provilion for the widows and orphans of the ‘ubitrrbers to a iund 
raifed upon fimilar principles to thoie of the Pelican Office, in Lovin — 
The following pailage will afford our readers juthcent proof of both the 

iety and pathos of this well-written termon. M 

“ There is a tribute of approbation due to the Philanthropic Society on 
another ground, which mutt not bé patled over with neyleci. 1 mean the 
religious appearance given to its inilitution by the preient attenudnce oF 
its members in the houfe of God. Every act ofa rational mind iould be 
connected with religion; and more efpecially thould every important ep 
that we take in life, be preceded by an acknowledgment 0: God as out 
Creator, our Preferver, and Redeemer; and be conlecrated by praye. avd 
praiie. * Whatever we do, all is to be done in the name of out Lord Ie 
fus Chrift, giving thanks to God and the Father by Him.’ «In al oftr 
ways we are to acknowledge Him, that he may direét our path®”) Your 
have done well therefore, my brethren, in laying yourfelwes arid your Tak 
ftitution before the footftool of the throne of grace. On the bletling’ of 
God depends the fuccefs of whatever we undertake. “Iu Hin we he, 
and move, and have our being.’ He mult< prevent us in afl our doinps 
by His molt gracious favour, and further us by ‘His continaal’ tielp;’* or 
otherwife we can ‘bring no {cheme in ‘which we'embark, ‘to ah happy ter- 
mination. To walk in a fiate of friendihip with Him and of bhedience f 
Him, after the example of Enoch, is both our high privilege and out 
bounden duty. Let every future fiep, then, which you take,*whether a 
a fociety of as individuals, whether unitedly or feparately, cotrétpond wit 
tiis prelimimary ftep. Remember that, by your pe: ional appearatice ‘tits 
day in the courts of the Lord’s houfe, you have prifelied your enure de 
pendance on Him and devotednefs to Him. And Oh, remember the cer- 
tainty and near approach of that awful event, death, onthe expeMation of 
which your fociety is founded. By enroiling your names im the’eatalogue 
of fubfcribers to the Philanthropic Fund, you explicitly avow, in language 
more energetic than that of words,—<« / am a dying mian, and I hnow-not the. 
day'of my death.’ Any inftance therefore of levity, any tendency to irreli- 
gion, would be incompatible with the obje&t of your fuciety, hollile to tts 
defign, and detrimental!’'to its mtereft. Its objet ik a preparauon fy 
death, Asa motto you’ may ‘properly feleét’ and adopt the foletu déc.a- 
ration of St. Paul, ¢ /r is ahpointed into men once to die” And as < Codiine's," 
i.e. ah univerfal regard tu Gsod in ‘all our thoughts, words, and acious, 
* hath the promife of the lite that now ‘is, as well as of (hat wlidl) te 
come’;’ ungodlinefs, i. e. a forgetfulnefs or neglect of Goo, mult > e- 
judicial to your temporal: as ‘well a8°'to your fpititual trtere ww. OOP et 


nothing be Juftered among you that is incongruous with thele cory: .ons5 
nothing that will give you pain in a dying hours; noth ng» contiffer’ with 
thofe fenfibilities, which ought to be preaominant in the bola 1 of a ing 


man. Let hilarity without levity, triendlinels without projanene s, ».ca- 
lure without excels, and ferioninels without morolenets, sey 1m yout 10- 
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cial meetings! Genuine prety is -chearfuly. but not» inconiderate ; and 
while it-banithes flavith dread) from Wie, mind, it produces and. cherilhes 
fuch a fenfe ofthe Divine preferice a% is/altogether inconfiftent with the 
ebuilitions oficarnal gaiety. For ‘them that honour me L will honour,’ 
on the Lord of hofts; * and they that de!pife me fthall be lightly eficem- 
a , <j 
The truly pafioral.conclufion of this Difcourfe, completes its, excellence. 
*“ I fhell not deviate from my proper. ipbere of-eciion, as a miniiier of 
tiligion, if | take the prefent opportunity of reminding, thofe who are Jau- 
dably engaged im, providing for the future wellare of. their families, that 
their children have other claims on them, of which the Philapthnepic Society 
wan take no cognizance. They have fouls, as well as bodies, to be cated 
for: and, as the former are infinitely more valuable than the later, they 
call for more folicitude and greater exertions in the promotion of the:r 
welfare... The ciild,.whom an mdolent, extravagant, or vicious parent hus 
Jefe pennylets.in a dreary world, may jutily reflect with teverity on the want 
of, natural affection in him from whom he derived \exifience, Bat what 
bitter execrations. may not reprobate chi dren, inja flate of future milery, 
accumulate.on the head of an ungodly parent, who neglected to bring them 
up ‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,’ to intivuct them in, the 
way of falvation, and, by precept and example, by exhortation and refiraint, 
to farther their eternal peace? The thought is too horrible to be prolong- 
ed!!! And,for'the ‘prevention of fo great an evil, let us wle all diligence 
in CondnGing thofe Who are committed {o our care; in that narrow path 
which leadeth to life everlatting. ad 
~ © TPmuft, moréoyer, my brethren, be permitted to-add that, if Ji: guilt 
who ‘ provideth not for his own, “art fpecially for thofe.of his own houle,’ 
be ‘confeliedly great; if Ais criminality furpais that of an ‘infidel’ or hea- 
then ; the man who neglects tov make any provifion for the welfare of his 
own loul, by flighting the great faivation of the Gofpel, muti be charge- 
able with tenfold guilt. For our fouls may be called ours in a fenfe more 
emphatic than’any other poffeffion. The {oul is the principal part of man; 
and’ * What is a man profited, ifhe gain the whole world, and loie his own 
foul ? or what flall a man give in exchange for his foul? If a concern for 
our wives und children ‘be peremptorily required by the importunate voice 
of natural affeQion s bow much more a concern fer our own fouls! If the 
book, of revelation criminates him who is defiitute of a regard for thoie 
whom, God has committed to, his care; bow much more frequently and 
folemply does itexbibit the folly and finfulnets. of him, who leaves his own 
eternal interelis 40. a peradventure, or rather to.a certainty of ruin! To live 
without repentance and faith in Chrifi, is to injure eternal perdition ; for 
Ahrough Him only can.we be faved, and the penitent only will derive jal- 
vation from. Him, We are indilputably chargeable with guilt, and gob- 
wOxious,to punithment. _ Haye we provided for the absolution of the one, 
and an eleape from the other, by a recourie to the atoning ‘acrfice of the 
great Redeemer?, Have we ‘ fled for refuge to, the hope which the Goipel 
iets before us?? Are we inwardly prepared for a partie:pation of ‘the im- 
heritancejol the faints in light,’ by a-cultivation,of that ‘ holinels, without 
which no man, fhall fee the Lords’ | Is our ive on,carth.* a lite of faith in 
the Son of God,’ and of devotednels to His feivice £, By your prefent ap- 
pearance, in. this.plage of worlhip,, you achnowledge your expoiure to the 
thaft of death ; and that perhaps.at an unexpected hour. You openly avow 
yourlelves 
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yourfelves dying men, Let me, therefore, exhert you in the words of 

ihe Prophet, ‘ Prepare to meet thy God.’ QO ecure to yourlelves an inte~ 

re(t in the meritorious intercetlion of the Lamb of God, and in the fandte 
fying influence of the Holy Gho. Then you may adopt the wordsof 

Simeon, and joyfully fav, having provided for the eternal falvation ot ed 

own fouls, and for the temporal maintenance of your relpective families; 

‘ Lord, now lettcit thou thy lervant depart in peace according to thy word, 

for mine eyes lave feen thy falvation,” : 

We have been much g atified with reading this plain, and highly ufefal 
Divcourfe. Its beneficial tendency extends beyond the particular object 
of its application. ‘There is fo much {piritual admonition and jut renvack 
contained in it, that it is well calculated to edify all conditions of men une: 
der all cireumitances of their earthly tlate. 

Zeal and Unanimiity ix the Defence of oar Country, recommended in a Svrmed’ 
preached in the Parish Ciurch of Great Baddow, Essex, on Sunday, July 24, 
1803, aad published at the Request of the Parishioners. By A. Longmore,’ 
LL.B. Vicar. 8vo. Pp. $9. Is. Meggy and Chalk, and R.'C. Stanes; 
Chelmsford; Keymer, Colchelier ;. Burkitt, Sudbury ; and Rivingtons, 
Londom 1803. 


IT is no: trifling proof of that zeal and unanimity which the author of 
this difcourfe has fo forcibly recommended, that all thefe politico-theological 
effurts.of the pulpit, which have come before our view, bave been publilh- 
ed by the requelt of the reipective congregations to whom they have been 
picached, uch etforts are at this ime peculiarly requifite and efficacious ; 
and, as churchmen, attached with all our hearts and fouls to, the efiablith. 
meut, both in charclyand fiate, we feel the greate(t gratification at witnells 
ing the piety-and patriotifm which the Britifh pulpit, at this momentous 
crisis, difplays. The faithful Chrittian paiior and fubject are alike mani- 
fefted im the eloquent, {pirited, and {piritual effufions which have: been ree 
cently delivered by our national priefihood, And, in no one of thele does 
there exit {ironger proof of this than in the prefent article, which thofe 
who heard, it delivered feem thoroughly convinced of, as the following let- 
ter, addreiied by the parithioners to the writer, abundantly tefiify. 


a) ie Great Baddow Vestry Room, 29th July, 1803. 
“ Tn times fach as the prefent, an éventful crifis, when we are called on 
to defend, and it is our duty to fight for our king, our liberties, our country, 
and eyery thing that can, or ought to be dear to a free people, and a great 
and independent nation—We, your parifhioners, in Veftry aflembled, beg 
leave ‘to take ‘this opportunity of offering you our moft grateful acknow- 
ledzments, for your mott éxcellent difcourte, fo forcibly and fo impreflively 
delivered in our parifh church, on Sunday laft, the 24th infiant. 

« ‘The plain and found morality, the loyalty and patriotifm, as well as the 
truly Chriltian duties of brotherly love which we owe to each other, fo 
ftrongly anc feelingly enforced, by example united with precept, have had, 
we truit and hope, their due effect on all and each of us. 

“ We are aware, from our knowledge of you, of your weed to 
commit to print what was drawn up and intended to direét our loyalty, and 
to initruét us in our public and private duties. We are anxious and eéat- 

“nett, however, to have; as a record in our families, your exhortation to us, 
2s delivered by you on Sunday lati.—-We therefore earnetily requeft 
wall 
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will allow it to be. printed, to enable us to have a reference to what we 
have fo fenfib'y felt, when intiructing our children in the duties which they 
‘ewe to their king and their country, that, following the example of their 
fathers, they may, when grown up to manhood, adopt their firm and folemn 
determmation to find their grave on the lait foot of their native foil, rather 
than be the dupes of Gallic perfidy, or the reluctant flaves of Corfican def 
potiin,” 
“ To.the Rev. Avexanprr LoncMory, 
Vicar of Great Baddow, Essex.” 


To fo firong a teliimony, fo jult to their paftor, fo creditable to them. 
felves, we have only to add, that in every point of view the Difcourte is 
deferving of it. 


—— 
~——. —_ 


The National Defence: a Sermon, preached in the Parish Churches of Wainfieet, 
All Saints, and Thorpe; in the County of Lincoln, ow Sunday the 7th of August, 
1803. By the Rev. Peter BulmeryA. B. Vicar of Thorpe, and Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Lord Muncafter, 8vo,.. Pp. 20. Price 6d. or 
5s. per dozen. opragg. 1808. | 


THIS Sermon, we are toid, was preached on the day on which that ver 
excel'ent pamphlet, “ Important Confiderations for the People ot this King- 
dom,” were diftributed amongit the inhabitants of the. parifhes named in 
the tide, ~The author, in his Advertifement, obferves, that “The obje@ 
of the enfuing Difcourfe was, to impreis the minds of the heagers, efpecially 


* thore of the tower clafs, with a juft fenfe of the prefent critical itate of the 


eountry; and, by pointing out the wifdom and: neceffity of the meatlures 
Winch have been lanétioned by the Legifiature for the general defence and 
feeurity of the realm, to animate them to prompt and: vigorous exertions, 
in alfifting (o carry fuch meafures into execution. Its.effect, at the time of 
its de‘ivery, was tuch, as to induce a with thatts ufefalnefs might be farther 
extended by means of the prels. Its feajonablenefs, therefore, may be 
eonfidered as conitituting its principal merit.” The detign of the preacher 
was-in every fenie good, and we are happy to learn that it was effectual ; 
iideed, had-it not been fo, the fault mufi have been with the hearers, and 
not with the preacher, for a better application of that infpired and in{pi- 


Ping toxt——" Be not ye afraid of them, remember the Lord which ts great and ter 


ribie, and fight for your brethven, your sons, and your daughters, your wives, aud your 
houses,” we have never read. “The concluding paflage we extract with plea- 
fure,; and wé (think our readers will thare our gratification. The union of 
fe::ptural expreflion, with the language of the preacher, gives peculiar 
energy to the whole. 

« Jn the name of the Lord God of Hofts, we have fet up our banners ;”* 
and who is this leifconfident apofiate, this undaunted blalphemer, that he 
Mould thus dave to defy the armies of thofe who truft in the living God,t 
Vain are thf threats chou prowd Ufurper! and vain the vaunted prowels 
of thy mereenary legions! ‘ Whoever hardened himfelf againft God and 
pro'perediy’ ‘The Lord is our firéngth and our fhield, of whom fhall 
we be alraid 4’ If we ‘ fear the Lord and ferve Him in truth with all our 
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Maurice on the Trinity. tir 


heart, we have his.word to rely upon, that he will deliver us out of the 
hand of all our enemies.’* He will not fuffer the Heethen to come into our ims 
heritance ; our tempies they shail not defile, nor lay our cities in heaps, neither shall 
they give our dead bodies, as they have threatened to do, to be meat for the 
fowls of the air, and the begets of the field Our God, who svill nor forsake his 
jreopile for his great name's strke, will fight for us and save us.~ This our mokt 
inveterate foe fhall then no longer be able to do us violence, the son of wickedness 
shall not again have power to hurt us. Our kingdom shall be established for ever} 
and all the world thall know and eonfels; that vertlythere is a reward for the 
righteous; that, doubtless, there is a God that judgeth in the earth. Peace and 


plenty shally thenceforth, reign in our borders; and the voice of joy and health shall 


be heard tn our dwellings. Happy ave the people that are im such a case; yea, 
blessed are the people who have the Lord for their God.§ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Maurice ON THE TRINITY, 
TO THE EDITOR. 











Sir, 

HE learned and indefatigable Mr. Maurice, in his elaborate “ Differ+ 

tation on the Oriental Trinities extra€ted from the 4th and 5th vol, 
of his Indian Antiquities,” a work of ineftimable value to every periom 
profefling (what I cannot but believe to be) the ort/odox faith of a Trinity 
in Unity, obferves as follows, (p. 173, 174.) The Jews urge the daily 
recitation enjoined them ofithat text in deuteroromy, Hear, O Iiracl, the 
Lord our God. 2s one Lord, (Deut. vi. 4.) fo expreis (as they think) 
upon the unity of God, as an unanfwerable argument again the 
doitine of the Chrifiian Trinity; but while they do this, they. have ac- 
knowledged that it is fomewhat extraordinary and perplexing, that the 
name of God thould be thrice repeated. And as to the Cariltians theme 
felves, againft whom it is urged as an argument fo irrefragable, they are 
almoft unanimous, that, in this very fentence, there is a plain indication 
ofa Trinity. If the reader will turn to the original in the Hebrew Bible, 
he will there find, in the firlt and laft words of this text, two letters of un- 
common magnitude, viz. the.p ain, and the ¥ daleth; of which a timila¢ 
inftance does not occur in the whole volume of the ancient Seriptures, 
The remarkable difiin@ion of thefe letters, the Jews them elves allow, was 
interided to denote a deep and latent myftery in the words, Bui fince, in 
enforcmg the. unity of God, :a doctrine fo pain'y and expreSly. inculcaied 
in this and various other patiages, no mstay could be iiteuded, their opr 
ponents, with great juttice, apply it to mean: theomyfiery oF the Prinity 
in Unity. They infilt, that it alludes to the manner in which God 1s ores 
that the unity of the dive evence is an aunty that bas nothing iy common 
with that of other beings which fall under number; and that, as the Jews 
in their Book of Prayers exprefs it, God is unus, non unius."-1 pers 
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ri2 Mifellanesus. 


feily coincide in Opinion with the Jearned writer, that this text contains « 
plain indication of the Trinity, and | think that the name of God was re- 

ated thrice for this expreis purpofe; and this will be more evident, if 
we tranflate the words literally, Hear, O. Ilrael, Jebowah, our God, (or 
eur Gods, if the original be admitted to be a plural noun) Jehovah, one.” 
This dotrine of the Trinity then I conceive to be the myfiery revealed in 
this text. But with reipect to the diltinction of the two letters above- 
mentioned being written in charaéiers of a larger fize, which ‘the Jews ca 
that account conceive were intended to denote a deep and latent myfiery, 
I cannot fo readily admit fuch a conclufion. That the doctrine of tne Tii- 
nity isa myflery, is true, and that this doétrine is here vindicated, I con- 
ceive to be no Jefs true from the words of the text. The two letters above- 
mentioned then, initead of containing any latent and unintelligtble my'!- 
tery, 2 to me to be prefented with fo prominent a feature to the eye 
of the riftian reader for the purpofe of attraéting his efpecial notice, 
the one being placed at the beginning of the fentence, the other at the 
conclufion of it; for if thefe two letters are joined together, they form 
the word, sy, expreilive of eternity; and, confequently, if we admit with 
the generality of Chriftians that this text intimates-the exifience of three 
perions, this word, expretlive of eternity, may be confidered as implying 
the exiftence of thefe three perfons (the fecond and third as well. as the 
firit) from all eternity, and of courfe the equality of their Godhead. 
It will be faid, perhaps, that this is a fancitul conjecture. It is ftated as 
a conjecture merely, and as juch it is /ubmitted to the confideration of your 
readers, and particularly of the learned author above-nientioned. It cer- 
tainly is a remarkable circumiftance, as Mr..M. cb‘erves, no fimilar inftance 
occurs in the whole volume of the ancient Scriptures. | 
’ Iam, Sir, your's, &c. | 

August 1, 1803. Age Crericus ANGLICANUS. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Sieneneneh. — iermeeteematal 


WE hear that a work is in the prefs, and will foon be publithed, by 
Bifkop Skinner, of Aberdeen, intended as a defence of epilcopacy, particu- 
larly that of Scotland, againft an attack made on jt by the late Dr. Camp- 
bell, in his Lectures om Ecclesiastical History; and concluded with an Addrets 
to the Epilcopalians in Scotland, recommending their united adherence to 


the principles by which they are diflinguihed. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


THE Political Summary is unavoidably poftponed, to our great regret, on 
eccount of the fevere illne!s of the gentleman by wou it is written. 





